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INTRODUCTION 

Section 1.—The Form of the Refort. 


The Report of the tith Decennial Ceusfus of this Presidency consists of six 
volumes, which are nimibered in the Census of India Series as follows;— 

Volume VII1—Part I.—General Report (», e., the present volume). 

Part II.—Imperial and Provincial Tables. 

Part III.—Report and Tables for Aden. 

Part IV.—Administrative Report. 

Volume IX.—Parts I and II.—Report and Tables for Cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of these the Aden volume has been separately prepared by the Aden Authori¬ 
ties. At this Census, as in the past, the taking of the C^ensus of the Aden Settle¬ 
ment devolved upon me to the extent of having to supply all forms and Instructions 
for enumeration, and aubse^ently all slips, re^sters and forms required for the 
abstraction of the results. The actual organisation was in the hands of the Chair¬ 
man, Aden Settlement, who conducted the operations throughout. Under Govern¬ 
ment Order the expenses of the Census were directed to be shared in equal propor¬ 
tions by the Census grant (Imperial) and the Aden Settlerment funds. But it was 
subsequently decided that, instead of including the Aden figures in each of the Tables 
for the Preadency and norainaliy including Aden in the scope of the General Report, 
the figures for the Settlement ^ould be excluded from all Tables except Imperial 
Tables I and II, and a separate volume of Tables and Report should be prepared 
locally. I am therefore not concerned with Volume VTII'—Part III. 

Volume Vm—Part TV, the Administrative Report, is a technical account of 
the current Census, written from the Departmental point of view, and is not 
available to the public. 

Volume IX deals with the statistics specially relating to dtiea. It corresponds 
to Census of India Volume VIII, Bombay (Town and Island), 1912. But, whereas 
that volume dealt only with Bombay City, the scope of Volume IX of this Census 
has been largely extended. In the first place the special housing Tables previously 
taken out for Bombay have been taken out this time for Karachi and Ahmedabad, 
those cities having agreed to the Bombay principle of the Local body sharing with 
Government the entire coat of the operations. And in the second place such 
portions of the Imperial Tables as relate only to cities (all cities that is, not merely 
the three above mentioned) have tliis time been excluded from the Tables Volume 
(Volume VlJI^Part II) and included in Volume IX. 

Volume VI 11—Part n contains the main (^nsus figures. And it is those figures 
which the present volume is intended to discuss. The Title of the Tables Volume 
has been given as “ Imperial and Provincial Tables. ” It should be explained that 
in 1901 there were two Table Volumes, wz., one for Imperial Tables (t'.e,, Tables 
in . which the unit is the District} and the other for Provincial Tables (t.c.. Tables 
in W'Mch the unit is tJie Tuluka). In 1911 the number of Provincial Tables waa 
cut down to two, and these, instead of being presented in a separate Volume, were 
included at tho end of the Imperial Tables Volume. But as the title of the Volume 
was simply Imperial Tables ” the fact that it contained two Provincial Volumes 
waa liable to be lost sight of. The Title given thifl time will avoid confusion. The 
Tables remain substantially tho aame as in 1911, with certain rearrangements in the 
numbering, some alterations in form, the omission of two minor Tables connected 
witi) Occupations, and the addition of sev'eral new Induetrial Tables. The extent 
of these changes is indicated in the Tables Volume itselL 

Section 2.—The taking op the Census. 

The fith regular Decennial Census of India w^ taken on the JSth March 1921. 
The Census organiaation consists of a Census Commissioner for India, with a Super¬ 
intendent for'each of the Provinces and each of the States which are in Political 
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relation willi the Goveniment of India. States whJeli are io Political relation with 
a Local Goveminent or Admimitrattoa ace dealt with by the Superbteadent for 
the Province ironcemed. Theoretically any State can stand out of the Indian 
Census if it wishes; but in practice none do bo ; and the methods atloptcd are those 
laid down for British Territrori*. The Census Conunisstoner coonlinatea the work 
of the Superintendents, and issues such general instructions as shall insure that the 
Census in ever)’ Province and State is taken in the same way. iiud shall produce 
figures which represent the same facts. 

The Superintendent gets tlie Census taken by the District Otfirers in British 
Terri tor}’ and by Officers deputed for the work in the States of his Province. In his 
dealings with the States he has to correspond with the Political Agent ; and this 
introduces a delaying factor, which is very undesirable and inefficient In the case 
of Kathiawar each of the four Prants appobted an Indian of the rank of A.'^sf imt 
OF Deputy Political Agent as the Census Officer, and these peiaons therefore stepped 
bto the shoes of the Political ^Vgent for all Census correspondence. The Political 
Agents for Bhor and Akalkot arranged that the Superintendent might, mstead of 
corresponding with them, correspond directly with that officer of the State who was 
deputed to do the Census work. This arrangement vvas admirable, and saved u 
great deal of utinecesaary delay to the Census, and a great deal of unnecessary post- 
offi(;e work to the Political Agent. At all future Censuses it is desirable tfiat the 
mtermediation of the Political Agent should be everywhere cut out, and the Sujjcr- 
btendent be allowed to correspond direct with the State Census officer hi all matters 
of pure Census organisation. 

The Census throws a very heavy extra burden on the Districts, which was 
felt much more at this Census than on any previous occasion, because of the excessive 
growth of all other work, and the peculiar circumstances existing. The Census 
would in my opinion be better organised if on future occasions special officers of the 
rank of Deputy Collector could be placed on this work only b all Diatricte, and one 
extra clerk of good calibre deputed m the Taluka Offices. Whether this could be 
done is entirely a njuestion of what money could be made available. It is really 
nustaken economy to do any item of work cheaply but badly. There are cert.aiii 
Dbtricta where the Census was done b^y, in the sense that there was inadequate 
organisation at the right moment. The importance of the Census is not lost sight 
of; but as an example of w'hat I mean I may cite an mstaucc where, at the most 
critical jieriod, I was Informed that nothing could be done in either the District 
Head Quarters or the Head Quarters Taluka of a certain District because the 
Commissioner was expected, and the preparations for his visit and that visit itself 
would bvolve the whole energies of the staff for ten davs. Now, had there been 
an officer of the District on Census work only, and a cleric beach Taluka office on 
the same, the visit of the Commissioner would have swept over them without 
disturbmg the even tenor of their work. 

After gettmg our organisation down to the Taluka we have still to find the basic 
men in the form of Supervisors and Enumerator, The system is built up on the 
“ house Houses are grouped b Blocks, that bemg the smallest Census tmit, 
in charge of an Enumerator, who is the bdividual who actually writes up the 
schedules. Blocks are grouped into Circles, each under a Bupervisor, who l& 
responsible for the w’ork of his Numerators. Circles are grouped into Charges, 
under Charge Superintendents, and the Charges together constitute the Census 
District, The Census District is always the Revenue District, with the Collector 
as District Census Officer. Each Taluka is a charge (rarely two Charges) with the 
Mamledar as Charge Superbtendent. But, except in a few Districts, any Munici¬ 
pality within the Taluka is separated ofi as a separate Charge, under its President 
or Chief Officer. 

Under the arrangement su^ested by me the District Census Officer would be 
no longer the Collector at all, but the special Deputy Collector. The Mamledar 
would still be Charge ! but, if the special clerk was a good man, 

his responsibilities and duties as Charge Superbtendent would be comparatively 
light. 

The Enumerator used to be always the Village Accountant, supplemented 
b the case of large villages by extra men, mably school-masters, pensioners and 
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«bop‘keeper!i. The Supervliora \rere of much the same class, except that some are 
obtained from the ranks of the Revenue Circle Inspectors, Government clerks and 
so on. At this Census for obvious reasons our supplies of Eniunerators and 
Supervisors were scanty and difficult. This did not result in more omissions ; 
but it did result in a much loss complete mastery of the veiy elaborate instructions 
for filling up the schetlules, with the result that mistakes of detail were certainIv 
more numerous than in 1011, The supply of Enumerators and ^Supervisors will 
alwajTt be a problem. We cannot in India work on tlie Western system, whereby 
each householder baa a scherlule handed to him to fill up, and that seliedulc is simply 
collected. Nor, as a matter of fact, is the Western method so gf>fxi as ours. In 
previous Censuses, when the instructions were mastered, there is no doubt that the 
achedules w^ere better filled than western schedules filled up l>y the householder, 
who cau never be relied on to read instructions. For instance, the wag in Bombay, 
who filled up the column for language of his infant 30n,a.s " Not yet identlfiwi?' 
had presumably not read the simple instruction that for Infants the language of the 
mother is to be entered. Not can w e pay our staff a satisfactoty sum. In British 
Distriots there were 99.8] fi Bloclis and 9,188 Circles. Even such a small sum as, 
say, Es. 50 to each man would therefore amount to a huge figure. We can do 
nothieg but refund out-of-pocket expenses, and these fstated in terms of T, A.) are 
already very large. The problem is likely therefore ter be a permanent one. But 
we may ho^ that at the next Census the discontent of the Village Officers and the 
antagonistic attitude of the public wd!L both l>c things of the past. 

8anails of three Classes were distributed, as at the last Census, to those who had 
assisted in the Enumeration, otherwise than on whole time pay. This Sanad system 
would be excellent, were it certain that the documents would always go to the right 
people. But unfortunately, lack of moral courage often vitmted the judgment 
of those who Itad to recommend names.—everyone without exception being put 
down, irreapectiva of the quality of their work, in strict order according to their 
official or social positions. This tlrrew one more burden on the Collectors, who had 
to cut down the lists without posses-sing the necessary information, which their 
aubordinates had possessed but failed to use. 

Section 3.—-The EELLvaturr of the Figures. 

Owing to the difficulties just referred to in Section 2 I have noticed an atti¬ 
tude of scepticism as regards our figures. Tt k said that the Census must have 
been incomplete (by which, presumably, is meant proportiomitely more incomplete 
than its predecesaors) ■ and there has even been one case of a Commissioner suggest¬ 
ing that for purposes of Public Health the present figures should be discorded and 
estimates framed. There is nothing tu support this view. Reference is invited 
to the Section of the 1st Chapter of this Report in W'hich the Accuracy of the Census 
is discussed, and still more to the discussions of Influenza mortality. The subsi 
diary evidence all points to the conclusion that omhaiona were not proportionately 
more numerous than before. The details of the colunma of the -schedules were worse 
filled; but the actual individuals were entered to the same extent. All Censuses 
err on the side of understatements. But it is to be remembered that the tendency 
is for all estimates to err on the side of exaggeration. And the error of the estimates 
will usually be many times a.s great aa the Census error. For example Bombay Chtr 
was estimated to have increased to one and a half million. This estimate has 
nothing to support it. For this reference is invited to Chapter II of the Report 
on the Cities of the Bombay Presidency, Yol, IX of this ^riesL 

Section 4.-Tabulation of the Results. 

After getting our schedules we liave to tabulate the figures. The method which 
we use is the Slip System. The details for even* individual entered in the schedules 
is copied on to a slip. Main religions are distinguished by the colour of the paper, 
and Hex and CSvil condition by symbols printed on the "slips. The other entries 
are copied by hand, abbreviations beinf^ used to some extent. The only variation 
from this method is in the case of Infirmities, which are separately dealt with. The 
slips can then be sorted into pigeon holes, labelled for the [leadings required, and the 
numbers in each hole, when counted, give the crude figurea for the Sorter’s unit. 
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These 6giu:da are entered rni “ Sorters’ Tieketa,” which are in their turn handed 
over to Compilers, who total them for the imita for which nepreacntation of the 
figdrea is uitimately required. 

A munber of different Abstraction OfiSces are required to copy and sort thesUps- 
The supply of copyiats and sorters is most ditHcult; and we largely obtain clerical 
labour which has'becn rejected by all other employers. It has been suggested 
to tabulate in 1U31 bv machines. For these inachincH, instead oi copying on to 
rflipa, cards ore pimchcil T»ith holes in certain placco, and these cards are then sorted 
through machines, which, according to the position of the holes, let down the carrla 
into separate compartments. The cards from each compartmeut are then passed 
through a second machine, which simply counts them. There are thus three opera¬ 
tions—the punch, worked by hand, the"sorting machine, working by electricity on 
cards fed into it by hand, and the counting machine, which, by comparison, ia fairly 
simple and safe. The sdhing machine irill automatically reject a card which con¬ 
tains an impossible entry, but not one w-liich contains an entry ivhicb, though 
incorrect, is intelligible. Consequently everyt^g depends upon the punching. 
Xorr the punching of a hole ia an easy thing, but not the deciding what hole to punch. 
The punched card is final; and classification has therefore to be done hy the puncher. 
This is quite the reverse of our method, by which the copyist has only to copy, and 
classification is done afterwards by a higher staff—not on the individual entry, but 
on the totalled number of that particular type of entry. The obstacles to the 
introduction of the mechanical method are therefore-—(1) the difficulty of getting 
a temporary staff of punchers good enough to classify before punching, (2) the 
multiplicity of the vernacularB, (3) the fact that the cards are at present only 
obtainable in the U,S.A., and (4) uncertainty as to how the machines wouldIwhave 
in our climate. It has been suggested that experiments should be conducted in the 
intercensal period. Certainly, in view of the high cost of tabulation by our 
methods in this Presidency, where clerical wages are much higher than b the other 
Provmces, the experiment is worth making. But it is certamly rash to dogmatise 
on the suitability of mechanical methods of Census tabulation for India at present. 

Section 5.—Cjsnsl's Errors. 

Apart from the tendency to deny that the Oens^ is complete *here is another 
tendency to say that our final figures are “ cooked This is far‘from being the 
case, the extent to which incomplete entries on the slips are filled up by pro¬ 
babilities in any case is stated in block and white in the openmg paragraphs of each 
Chapter of this Report from III onwards (IV onwards as the Chapters ore here 
printetl). Beyond these methods of completing incomplete entries there are no 
artificial methods employed. The figures are those actulilh* obtairied from the 
schedules. 

There are details in wl ich our scheduled entries are inaccurate, for mstance 
Age. Attention is drawn to these m the Report, But b some such cases, for 
instance Age itself, the errors are approximately constant from OenBus to Cci^s, 
and viJuable inferences can therefore be drawn even from the inconect €^re9. 
There are other cases, for mstance the number of Animists, b which the fibres 
show no rational changes from Census to Census, and ate therefore worthiest). 
Lastly there is one case, namely Subsidiary Occupations, in which tlie figures are 
not only mcomplete but are becoimng more so at each succe^ve Census. To 
all these matters attention is drawn. 1 have in fact made a special pobt of takmg 
the rewier bto my confidence, and not glossmg over any pomts b which the 
Census figures ace to be discounted. 

\Yc have fllan unknown errors. Apart from the uDkno^>'n absolute shortage 
of the enumerated population, which is not believed to be higher here than m other 
Countries, almost eveiy set of figures is subject to errors. When usbg any Table 
the reader has to consider (1) adiat errors are.likely and (2) whether they will be 
compensating. As an example of compensa^g errors we can take the ca^ of Sex. 
There otre sure to be a few persons, who, being males, were entered by mistake as 
females, and vice versa^ But in such a case there is no probable bios, and the eirors 
will therefore balance out. As on example of cumulative or nou-eompensating 
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errors we can take the niimbera of Kujpute* There would always a tendeni'y 
for petBons not of Kajput caste to return tbcn^lves as such, and there wcnild 
be BO e o nri p c n sating t«Ti<leQcy for genuine Bajput* to return theniaeiveB as 
anything else. Consequently our Rajput figures are always too high. 

After consideTing the probable extent and character of errors the reader can 
next ascertain whether the figures are reliable by finding wAc/Acr th^ shcfw ratt^hal 
changes from Ctneus to Cen-sua. This I consider to be the most imp^tant test. 
\s an example of figurea which, though known to be incorrect, iieverthelcas show 
such rational changes T would cite the instance of the Leprosy figures. This matter 
is fully discussed m Chapter X. No one would <^am of suggesting that the 
Jjemosv figures ai« the same as would be obtain^ if a campetent staff of medial 
men could make an entire house-to-house inspection of the whole Presidency. But 
they show consistent distribution by territory, by age, and by sex; andjigitres wAwA 
rfo this arc capable of statistical treatment, aitd are Ihereftxre of sorne aalae. 

Section 6.—Dancer of Misubinc STAnanca 

I now tarn to the silly fiction that “ anirtMiig can be (iroved by statiatica.’' 
That adage seems slow to die. The true fact is that statistics which are correct 
can only prove what is false if incorrectly used. The classic instimce of incorrect 
deductions is the comparative mortality in different occupations b England. It 
was proved by fi|^3 that the deatii-rate among Agricuitural Labourers waa much 
higher than the deatbrate among Glaas-workers and Leail-workers, both of them 
^torioualy dangerous trades. This curious result nras acliieved by neglecting a 
concealed factor,—in this case age distribution. The reason whv the death-rate 
among Agricultural Labourers is so high is that that occupation is followed by a large 
proportion of old men,—men that is of those age-periods whose specific death-rate 
is high,—while the other two trades mentioned are followed abaost entirely by men 
in the p rir»** of life. We can find similar instances m every walk of fife. A and B 
have ibuing the same season batting averages of 07 and 34 respet^tively. It is 
therefore argued that A is the better bat, though it was previously thought that he 
is not so good a bat as B. The coucealed factor here is that A played only agamat 
inferior bowlmg, while B played almost always ugabat first-class bowlbg. 

The interest of writing a Ceiiaus Report largely consists m looking out for 
these concealed factors. I have detected many. But I can hardly hope that 
manv more have not eluded me, or that those which I have lit on are always 
the right ones. But there is a fascination about the search, which only those 
who have tried can appreciate, 

ir?ECTiON 7 ,—Utility ok the Census. 

The last type of critic with whom we have to deal is the person who denies the 
advantage of having a Census at ail, and says that even civilis^ countries could get 
on very well without one. The dktin^ahed jiositioii of some of the persons who 
have told mo tliis daring the course of the present operations would surprise the 
reader, could I but give their names. This view is after all quite natural, because 
the human mind leans ever to crank ideas; and the pleasantest fo:m of crankhood 
is to start hurting epigrams at the tdnepins of civilisation, Abotitional crankhood 
is easier than construetiona! crankhood. There arc people who advocate the 
abolition of intoxicants, the abolition of titl^, the abolition of monarehies or 
per ewUra democracies, and a million other things. Why not the abotition of the 
Census f One can never argue with t-hecnuik. These remarks are therefore 
addressed to the posable waverers, who are still able to give intelligent considera¬ 
tion to the problem. The most obvious question is—where would we have Ijeen m 
the great war, had we had tio English and French Census fi^es, and still more 
no Cfcrman Census figures to guide us ? WV should certmnly have nnderestimatoi 
the German and overestimated the French potential fighting strength J However, 
leaving aside big world events of that kmd, consider a single city m time of pcace. 
Without a Census will its Corporation be able to judge the number of police 
required, the necessary extent of every public service, the healthiness or unhealthi¬ 
ness of its dwellings, and a hundred other things ? It will be groping in the dark 
the whole time. Again, a private company proposes to run a riulw ay across a certai n 
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bit of country, or to nm a tiam aervii’e in a town or between two ndjiicent towns. 
The first thing that the promoters turn to is the population figpes. And it is idle 
to my that they can gueKetL I have already drawn attention to the character¬ 
istic of ejcaggeration which is a special feature of estimates. And the exaggeration 
W'ill not be atwaya in the direction of excess. The biM will be to overestimate any 
known or bnoginary movement. Consequently, while, on the one hand, if it Is 
believed that a town is increasing in size, the estimate will exaggerate that increase 
on the other hand, it is believed that a town, or a tract of coim^ is det-lining, the 
estimate will exaggerate that dedine. As an example of the latter point let me 
invite reference to Appendix Q of this Report, For some years there has been on 
outcry about the deettning condition of Eanara. In Apj^ndix Q I have been able 
to show the extent id the decline and its exact territona! distiibuticai. Estimates 
would almost certainly have exaggerated the decline, and placed it wrongly on the 
map. In short, to do without the Oenaus would not bring the world to an end 
nor would it extingdsh civilisation. But it would seriously impair efficiency, and 
reduce the level of civilisation alighUy nearer to the savage. So far from doing 
away with the Oensus it would be desirable to have one every year. That Censuses 
are taken only in every tenth year is due to their coat; and to that only. Actually 
the utility of every set of Census figures diminishes more and more rapidfy 
as the inter-censal years pass by; and It would be a serious thing for many Depart- 
mentai for example* the Department of Public Health, if they were prevented from 
revisiiig their basic figures once in ten years. 

Section 8.—Soofe op the 1021 Repost. 

I now tunx to the character and scope of tlus Report. It is well known that 
the Indian Census reports of the preceding decades, especially tho^ of 1901 and 
1911 devoted their mn-in attention, not so much to the statistical treatment 
of the figures, as to the incorporatirai of numerous notes and discussions on the 
ethnography and anthropology of the Indian peoples. So finnly implanted waa the 
idea of the Indian Census as an Ethnographic enquiry that a friend remarked to me 
hefotc the operations commenced—" You will find it ra^er hard, 1 should think, 
to write anything new on Indian ethnology,” However it was decided that on the 
present occasion there should be a sort of ban on ethnographic writing, that 

side-fine enquinea on this occasion ahcmld be rather of an economic type. 
Tins was largely due to the remarks of a recent Industrial CkmnnisaioD in India, 
which made some scathing comments on the absence of economic infonuation in 
the Census Reports, The question is one of f^onul point of view. 1711116 on the 
one we have the Commistion in question writing that economic enquiries 
" are at least as worthy ” of mvestigation " as the ethnographic enquiries, which 
have figured so largely in the Census reports of the past ”, on the other hand we have 
Messrs Haddon and Qmgguii ^ ’^heir reedition of A, H, Keane's work, referring to 
" the magnificent Ccnsin? reports of 1901 and 1911 It is impossible in such a 
cose to plea.se everybody. Nevertheless, in view of the completion of the work of 
the so-called Ethnographic Survey in this Presidency, the deciaion was no doubt a 

wise one. 

The special form in whichp after consideration of various pebble methodS) I 
decided to put my economic enquiries, was the " family budget The agency 
which I employed Vaa Honorary Correspondents. It is unnecessary to say more j 
the reader is simply referred to Appentfix W, in which the resulte are fully set forth. 

In various other Appendices will be fouqd other matter of a special kind, 
excluded for convenience from the regular Chapters, 

Both in the Appendices and in the body of the Report itself the ideal to which 
I have tried to attain is a more detailed analysis of the figures themselves than has 
been attempted in the past. I have tried so far as possible never to mi^eat a 
theory without figures to establish it; and in the few* cases in which such 
unsupported theories do oevur, it will be found that they require for their proof or 
disproof figures other than those available in the Census. 


■ Man Pwt »ikI PrrwiiC' CWmbridgi^^ 1020: p. fbiitnute. 
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Seotiok a.—D iagrams. 

A special feature of this Heport is the diagtams. The graphic method of 
representing figures, and facte proved hy hgures, has received a great impetTis in 
recent years, ^lis being the first time that thia method has been extensively 
employed in a Bombay Census Report I have to apologize in advance for the fact 
that some of the diagrams are not very happily designed. My successor will 
have an easier task in this one particnlar, since he will have my failures 
to warn him. It is also r^ettcd that of some of the diagrams printed earliest 
an inadequate number of copies were ordered, so that some ate missing from 
some copies, of thia Report. 

It ought not to be necesaa^ to apologize for the use of Loganthmic curves. 
*rhe advantage of this method lies m the fact that proportional changes are thereby 
^own instead of arithmetic changes. Curves of percentage changes give the same 
results as Logarithmic curves; but percentages take time to work out, and are 
not always so suitable as the logs for the result derired to be shown. 

Section 10.—Coot of the Census, 

Rere we find a melancholy state of things. The approximate coat of each of 
the last three Censuses will have been— 

Bs. 

1901 ,. .. 1,70,000 

1911 .. .. a,10,000 

1921 ., ., 4,04,000 

The great rise at this Census is due entirely to the rise in the cost of tivi^—using 
that term not in the limited sense of the cost of food-grains, but in the wider sense 
of the general expense of getting a job done. The principal item is wages to the 
enormous staS of temporary, and rather unsati^t<^, h^ds that are necessary 
in the Tabulation stages. But the enormous increase in the cost of paper and print¬ 
ing, and in the amounts demanded for Travelling allowance also go far to contri¬ 
bute to the increase. 

The above estimate of the cost can only be fully appreciated if it is remembered 
that the printing is all done at the Government Presses, which charge nothing for 
overhead charges or sta^ Estimates were from time to time obtained from private 
press^j for varioaa works: and comparison showed that the Crovorninent Fresa 
charges ate quite extraordinarily cheap. The printing is burdensome not so much 
from its difficulty as from its bulk. Of the Oeneral schedule alone more than three 
million copies were required, and of copying slips over thirty millions. 

I wish particularlv to thank Mr. E. E. Coombs, the Superintendent of Printing, 
Measrs. Phillms and Neaie of the Government Central Press, Mr. Andy and Cap¬ 
tain Howie of the Photozinoo Press and the officers in charge of the Jail Press at 
Yerrowda, together with their respective stafis, for their unfailing courts^ and 
promptness. Even an inefficient Enumerator, Supervisor or high er officer can 
muddle through the Census somehow, but always provided that he gets hia forms. 
The printing is the only irreducible essential. 

far as the Districts are concerned it is impossible to aingle out particular 
Collectors or other officers for thank.s, partly liecause it would be invi^otis, and 
partly because I am not always sura of my facts. Some officers openly profess to 
pay no attention to the Census, but actually take all steps necessary to efficiency. 
Others say nothing and do nothing. It is certainly a very heavy burden; and the 
Superintendent should be the last man to fail to realise that fact. 

My cordial thanks are due to the whole of my own sta^ and the staff of the 
Central Compilation Office at Poona, as well as to some of the Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents and outers in the various Abstraction Offices. Deserving workers have been 
recommended to those in whose han^ their future fortunes rest. And this I hope 
will prove more to their advantage in the end than the recital of their names in. 
thb place. 









CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBDTION AND MOVEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 

PART I.^lNTRODrCTORY. 

Section ! ,~Ahea. 

I This report deals with the Bombiy Preftidency, CEt'lmling Aden (tee 
iutroduction), t.e., the British Diatriets the Prcsideney, and those Inditm Statea 
wlvich are ia PoUtica! relations with the Cfovermiient of Bombay. 

2. The total area h 190,9fl i square miles, cotiflifiting of the main portions noted 
below with varmtlona since 1872 :— 
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230,839 

152,875 

250,000 

270,966 

58,340 

30,415 

32,560 


For compatisoa I quote the foUottdiig figmea of area bf other countries. 

Area tn square miles. 

British India, excluding Burma ■* • - i,o7l,818 

Bunna 
Madras 
Afghanistan 
Cape Colony 
England and Wales 
Scotland 

Ireland * ^ 

3 The decrease from Census to Oonsu.*! in the area of Indian States has been 
mostly due to correction of areas throjjgli survey operations. There have bten a 
few unimportont uitesmanafeTs of torritoty between States and British Territory. 
Changes since 1911 are given in detail below. 

1 The area inoliided for, the Report ia unsatisfiacto^ for two pcaso^,—(1) 
mrvd’ifl senarated from the rest of the Presidency not o^y by distant, but by con* 
oreveiy conceivable sort, climatic, recid, linguistic and sentmiental- 
m intei^tsion of Baroda with British temto^ vitiates ^e of oi^ 
hViireit The oikh' way to get satisfactory results would be to sepaitite S^^together, 
rSemrate Census for that Province, and to take a joint Census of 
the remainder of the Presidency and Baroda. as was done m the of 1S72, 

li^foreBarttla pasted into poUtical relation with thoGovej^o^^^ At prc- 

teitiTor an appSon of Gujarat conditions ^ revealed by the Censns it is necess¬ 
ary- to Sbnsult both the Bombay Report and the Baro^ Report, 

-■5 Rince the last Census two new Districts have been formed, one Nawabsh^ 

* the other 4 he Bombay Suburban District. The former has been in axis* 

tffiieSTlc-Slor Kp«ateVe»i» S*™ forU B..t tie Bom- 

k Distiwt TOs fouaded in the nntumn of 1920. Con«quisnUy lor lioroe 

buy Subaibra i—icuitunj Banes and figures of birtll-placo, rt lias been fouiul 
to letaii the neir oSfas part of the Tlana District froraivhich it jas 
?“S^The Ibnita of this District are likely to eipand grad^y for a consider- 
lonu^. rue _ pgst-Census) addition—the Ambamath Taluka— 

for iB mi wSed patch^ ifthe he^ of the Th^ District. M imprtant 

piTX more or less popular kind is o-bether the figures of this Distnct are to 
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be counted as “ Suburbs ” of BotnbAy^ in the same way os suburbs are counted tn 
the case of other Cities and towns. It is well known that in the cose of ioino oil lee 
detached poitious ace sometijnes ie.gardetl as suburbs and sometimes not, for in* 
stADce Howrah in the case of Calcutta, and Salford in the case of Manchester. And 
heated newspaper discussions often result. Bombay, as an island, iuts alw'ays been 
so dc^ite in boundary that the problem bos never before niisen. But tHcm are 
strong reasons for counting at any rate the South Salsettc Tahiku as a suiburb of 
Bombay. Many business men reside m Bandia, Kurla, Ghatkopar and Andheri. 
There are cotton Mills at Kurla. And there is an Amicable service of purely uuliur- 
ban trains on both the G. i. P. and B. B. & 0.1. Raiiw'ay ^-Bteme. 

6. The exact changes of territoiy since 1011 for the various units appeatitig 
m the Impenal Tables are shown in the annexed Table. Unitn m which Ihere him 
been no eban^ are not diown. It ia to be noted that in ail cases in which compari¬ 
son is made in the Tables between population statistics at this Census and at past 
Cenmisea the figures for past Censuses arc adjusted for changes in area, WTicre the 
population in anjr transferred area is taown it is transferred intact. Where the 
exact population is imt known it is estimated on the same proportion to total 
population of the unit as the area transferred beam to the total area. 

Subaidiartj Ta&Ie No, J.— Changejt m Ana Wll. 
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Section 2.“Ukits shown in the TjIhles. 

7. The units for which separate st<atistic9 shown in tiic Imperial Tables 
lisTe been materially uiodMod on fJiis occasion. At pcorous Censuses States were 
shown according to Agencies without regard to their indivitltial ske. The result 
was that whUe very Bi^l States like Surgnna and SavaiTur received i^pamte treats 
ment. large states like Bhavnagar ^rere merged in the general total for Kathiawar. 
On the present occasion the sepiiiate Agencies attached to Districts have been neg- 
lected. It is necessary to treat as single wholes tlie laige separate Agencies such os 
Kathiawar, Mahi Kaatha, Rcwii [vantha and Palaiipur, Ijecausc these units have a 
homogeneous official and to a certain extent social an<] political life. Thus there are 
Agency Police fon«s, Agency Courts, and so on. The principle followed has i^een to 
give tSe figures for thc.se A^ncies as a whofe^ and in aildilbn for those individual 
States witSn them which have a population of more than 100,000. The same princi¬ 
ple has been followed in the rase of the unit known as the SoutJieni Mahrutta Coun¬ 
try States, although the solidarity of the .Agency is there probably less conspicuous. 
For States assigned to all other Agencies the principle followed lias been to treat 
as distinct units all States wdlh a population over 100,000, and to amalgaisate tlic 
remainder in one unit. To this an exception was made in the case of Cambay, which 
oil account of its isolated poeitioii baa been treated as a unit. 

8. The Khandesh Mchvas Estates, which bad been treated ^apparently in¬ 
correctly) as an Agency in previous reports, have beeu treated this time as a separate 
Mahal within the West Kluuidesh District. These estates have no political status, 
either singly or together. 

0. It would of course be an advantage to get the separate figures of every 
State for eveiy Table. For instance it wul be seen in the Chapter on Langm^ 
that I have made use of the figures for Suxgana State, os tabulated in 1011 and 1001. 
But space and time have both to 1« economised; and ivider considerations dictate 
the desirability of treating a State of tlie sirje of Bhavnagar as n unitr ather than one 
of the sixe of Surganu. 


Section 3.—Natuilaj. Diitsion.'s. 

10. Throughout the Tables Volume the District figntes are grouped into 
Di^iaiooat Totals according to Administrative Divisions. But for the purpoaes 
of this report they are grouped according to A’ciiura/ Dtvuions, It ia open to tjues’ 
tion urhethcr this method is sound, and there are strong aigumcnta on both sides. 
In 1891 Mr. Drew nised Natural Ihviaions in his report' In 1901 jVD. Enthoven 
abandoned them, giving two grounds—first, that wlule figur^ are constantlY required 
by administrative areas they are never in practice required by units of natural 
geography, and secondly, that the natural divisions themselves, if their boundaries 
are made co-terminous with Districts, or even Taiukas, are necessarily unscientific. 
He therefore abandoned the arrangement altogether and gave his figures in liia Sub¬ 
sidiary Tables in a simple list of Districts without striking totids by either method. 
Mr. Mbc Gregor reverted to Mr. Drew’s system. T have myi^lf adhered to the same 
arrangement though not entirely convinced of its soundness. The natural divisions 
tbem^ves vary much in homogeneity, Sind requires no comment. The Kaniatak 
is a fairly sound division, happening to be so largely because there is a b^lt of 
State temtory dividing it off horn the Deccan division on the nortli. But on it? 
southwest comer it posses by imperceptible gradations into the conditions 
prevailing m the above-ghat portions of Kanara. This objection affects the Kon- 
kan division in the some way. That ^vision would be almost exactly natural if 
the boundaries of Kanara coincided with the crest of the ghats. It is impossible 
however to break up Districts, and Kanara must therefore either stay in the Koiafcan 
dlvi^on or constitute a separate one of its own. The Ifeccan division is satisfactorv 
except for the inclusion of Khondesh, which is historically, and to a certain extent 
naturollyt distinct. But there are parts of Nasik which pass gradually into Khan- 
desh; and the breaking up of diatricta being impoadble, and the multiplication 
of ilivisions undesirable,, there is no option but to leave Khandesh in the Deccan, 
The last division, Gujarat, is, however, hardly *' natural There are extreme 
differences between the Pardi-Bulsar rice countiy% the uplands of Dohad, the 
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aUuvial sand of Alimoiiahod, the rocky wooded liiJb of M^iusa^ and the bkek 
plain of the Blud. But if not one Division Gujarat would have to ^ numj, 

L against its physical vaiiabaity it must be rcmenvbeTed that it is botmd t«^ther 
by tfe ties of Lguage and Bontiment. Consequently I have m all cases retained the 
seW used in the Zt Census. Against Mr. Ei.lhoyen s first argument it ^ « 
answered— first that in the Tables Volume the absolute are given tliroughout 

by administrative divisions, and secondly, that readers of this 
to be either officials to whom the adinimstrative armiigemente oHhe Ite-Hidcncy 
are perfectly familiar, or outsiders who are not concemed with llmm. so that in 
neither case will confusion be caused by the redistribution of the Distrirts. “Vi' 
their adoption ivill facilitate the breakiiig up of India genemUy into Natural Divi¬ 
sions m the Census Commissioner s report, as was done m I1U I, and was expected to 
lie done again this tamo. 

Section 4.—^Meanino of “ Population , 


11 There are I w*o kintls of populatiou for statistical purposes the de jttfs 
population and the de facto population- The deiure ppuJation means those per- 

who are nonnafiy resident in any locality, inclndmg those temporarily absent 
and excluding those temporarily present; while the de faiio population means 
those persons who ate found actually present in the locality at a partiimlv piomt 
of time The Indian Census is a d^'fado Census, and represents on this occasion 
the perrons recorxled as present at tlio final enumeration between 7-0 p,ni. and mid¬ 
night on the 18th 5!arch. 

12 To this however there is the exception of the non^^ynchronous tracts, 
which foe regions m which for various causes it is considered necesaary either to 
take the final count in the day times or not to take it at all. These tracts at this 
Census w'ere (succinctly stateef) os follows 


Final coimt taken, lint not at tlie usual hours— 


(1) Thana 

(2) West Khaiidesh 

(3} Nasik 
(4} Kaiiara 
(5) Karachi 
(0) Larkana 

(7) Sukkur 

(8) Thar &. Parkar 

(9) U. S. Frontier 
(ID) Cutch 

(It) Reva Kanlha 
(12} Surat Agency 

(13) Surg^na State 
(14} Khairpnr State 


. - Part of Mokliada Pctlia, 

„ The whole Jfavapuc Petha, and o Mevasi 
villages. 

., Parts of Peint and Kalvan Talukas. 

., 147 villages in the forest tiracta, 

.. Eight different re^ons. 

, . Parts of six Talukas. 

.. Parts of three Talukas. 

.. Parts of thr ee Talukas. 

.. Parts of Shahdadpiir Taluka. 

.. Banni State. 

.. Parts of liaijpipla State. 

., The whole of Dharampur State; parts 
Bansda; and tlie whole Dangs. 

Parts. 

.. One Taluka. • 


of 


Final coimt dispensed with— 

Poona .. Tlie Mulshi Petha except Paud Town. 

West Khandesh .. The Akrani Petha and Katlii Estate. 

Mahi Kantha . - The Duugri Bhil areas of Polo and idax States. 

No regular Census. Rough estimates framed, but the whcdules a fterwards 

filled in by inquiry— 

ilahi Kantha - ■ The Duugri Bhil area of the Danta State^ 

13. Exact details arc ^ven in the Adininiatmtive Volume. Tlie only im- 
rKjrtaut departure from previous practice was the indufflon of tlie whole of the 
Mulshi Petlia owing to Us di-sturbed condition at the time of the Ceiisus. 

14. The OensiLs of these non-scynchronoua tracts is not, however, even 
in the extreme case of the abandonment of the final count, a tkjure return of the 
population, but a de facto return taken on various dates. In the extreme 
esse the witrics for any house will be the persons actually present when, 


Sec* 5,—Accuracy of the Cexsvk. 


t.lic emuiu'ratot called (pr the prcliininiicv enuniemtion, OnJew were given to 
reuipve ’sabsequently uli diuiths and add all birtha up to the date of tlie C^tisua. 
But thia owter is aot tikeiy to have been esactly attended to. The objection to 
not taking this precaution is that there must otherwd^ be a deficiency in the lowest 
uge group and an excefia spread ruainly over the higher ones. But thereaultmg 
error is very amali and can Iw negicctetl. 

15. ^Thc true de jure Census, which Is the tj'pe followed in many of the most 
important countries of the world, reiords for any person his normal residence, and 
he w counted in the final Htatistica to the locality where the normal residence belongs, 
and not to the locidity in which he wiw enumerated. It is not always an easy task 
to detemuue the normal residence, as lor instant'O rich iwopJe who have a town and 
a countrj'. bouse. In the fourteenth American Census it was found that thousanda 
of well-to-do people, who have their usual places of residence in tbe Northern states, 
go for the winter to Southeni CaUfomia and Florida, some of them reguhvrly spend¬ 
ing severaf months in these parts.* Ajjparently the de jure Census need not be 
taken absolutely synchronously. 

IQ. In Portuguese India the method follo^ved b to record for every house, 
first those normal reaidenta w^ho are present, then thow nomial reaidenta who are 
temporarily absent, and lastly tho'^e abnormal residents who are temporarily 
preiSnt. to distinguish the last tw o classes the wonls alisent ” and " tumsitory " 
are entered in the margin. But the t'ensiis i.s iust as exactly synchronous as 
our own. 

17, 'l*he adjusted statistics of temponvri,- migrants, with an ai^ysk of their 
occupations and ages, should give very inte^tiiig results. On this wca-sion the 
Blast Deccan was partially ileserted ow'uig to famine; and under the tk^tire system 
w'o emdd have determined the nornmS jjopulntion of those parts with fair aocuraev. 
At present we bwe to rely on birth-place statistics For studying migmtion. But 
this in India, is very unsatisfactora', owing to the constant habit of married women 
retTuning to their fathor’s lioiiae for their firrat coudneinent. On the other hand with 
anilliterete population, a large numltcr of tempomry ndgmnts such as the Bombay 
iiiill-handa, and a oonsidetable Ijody of vagranta, mendicants aud traveUerj, it might 
lie a troublesorae business to record nomud resideiue. Birth-place is a definite 
fact. But normal reeulenoc is mattet of opinion. 

IS, A de jure Census of Bondiay City would almost certainly give a much low¬ 
er population figure than mir present tfe fiicitj count ■ though the figure so obtaineti 
would on the other hand be probably a more sound basis foe calculating the 
birtbmte. 

19, (.hi the whole 1 am disposetl to think that a de facto tfensus is the most 
suitable kind for India. 


Section 5.—Actun^t’y of the Censes, 

20, Qncstioha are often asked us to the degree of accuracy which can be at¬ 
tributed to the Census figures. So fat as the nliaolute nundiere are concerned there 
is. of course, no doubt wliatever that actuiiUy, though not necessarily comparativdy, 
Lt'rge uumbera of persona escape enumeretiou ; while on the other hand the converse 
cj^iae of persons enumerated twice must lie so rare na in no way to coimterlKilance 
t he omiaaons, A point of importance Is that (miLsalons oi.’Our more and more fre- 
fisiently aa w*e ascend the social stub. In the lonely forest tracts tlie Census is almost 
eWet. In towns, oiving to the rapidiy changingpopidation.the degree of inexactitude 
iiicreases. This must inevitably tend to put our iigiiriKi for such a factor as LitetOty 
aligbtlv out of gear, omissions "beina more frequent among tlie literate w'lio live in 
t^ns'aud travel than among the illiterate, who live m vilhqjes and stay at home. 
But the error in snch a factor is probably very smail. There Is also little doubt that 
proportionately more Europeans are omitted than IniUam-. Not only ore Europeans 

■ Qiiuterlj" l*nbfw tl*r Anicr. JtiaU Mnn-li j#. 
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more mtolemnt itf 8tate interforciit*e than Indians, l>ut tlie KoiiUsiiniMt in this {ronntn- 
and csfwiidly in ftnidiav, ihovch ainnif mpitily, and lives under conditions wliich 
render Im cnumemtion espej-iidly diflindt. For iiwtjuu’e llie constant Btrcaui of 
passengers through BominiY on their way or from Fiirope are a type veiy' 

hanl lo catch for enuniemtion- The tunissioiu; under the liiniteil head of “ Eiiropoans 
not resident in llc‘iul>rty but present on the Census nipbi ■’ luight, I fear, amount tti 
ten per cent. But of coiirfse this error h almost negJigibte in t lie tignres of iCutopeans 
4«8 11 whole, and absolutely iiegjigibk* in the grand total even of Bombay City alone. 
Travellers by mil are aLw difficult. The cimipieteness or otberwise of their returns 
depends on the efFiciencv or inefficiency cd the Censn.'t (ami prtiailarly the 
Railway Census) staff, 'fheoretically, if everj'one did their bit asliid dowTi in the 
regulations, theW! would be no oiiiisfidons. But Imman uature yariefl.. For instan^, 
to take the instance of two important Roilwav Stations, which ahull remain tti- 
one admirable arrangeniepts were made. There was a sofficient nuD>- 
Iver of male and female emimcrators invested with bmiges, ^Vnd the total of persons 
-enumeratwl on the platforms throughout the niglii indicate? completeness. At the 
other, in spite of reminders, the ermugements were bad. The )mm1>er of enumemtora 
was quite inadequate, j\nd total of persons euiimenited clearly indicates immeroua 
omissious. At the same time the wholesale allegations of vast huin1>ersuf omissioxis 
which is elmracteristic of a certjiin type of critif, arc certainly unjustified. A fair 
number of e<lurate<l gentlemen reported after the CenHus tha t they liad not Wn 
enumerated. In the majority of these cases their names were actually traced on 
the .sidiedidcs. One last instntu^. A gentleimin wluj had travellwl by & certain 
train infomed me on the moruing of the 19th March that that train had not 
lieen stopped for enumeration at fi. 0 a.m. as laid down in the Code. TSubsequeut. 
1 ‘eference to tlie Ali«traction office concemeil showied that there was a regular 
enumeration bt>ok for that train with nearly 200 persons in it. The gentleman in 
iptesiion had, on his own admLssioo, lieeu emmieraied at the station of 
departure and carried a pass. Obvioiifily he bar! not I won woken up by the 
gnanl. 

21. Nevcrthelesa 1 have no hesitation in admitt ing t hat the present Oensns was 
certainly (aa seen from the actual schedules) somewhat leas accurate fit cl^ail than 
those of the past, amt nnisT therefore a priori have Iwen to soiihj extent leas complete 
in actual nunilwrg. 1 have already adverterl to t liis jmint in the note on tlie preli¬ 
minary totals, and have discussed it at length in the Arlniinistrative volume, Tlie 
Indian Census Sy-stem ia l>ascd on the assumption that liovemment, Eaihvay and 
other public servants are perfectly obedient and have ample time. Up to IttOl and 
even 1911 the docility and devotion to duty of the Imllan sendees was pnsrihly un¬ 
exampled. This census was taken at & time wdien discipline has more or leas Inoken 
(lawn throughout tlie world, when India, is flbtnrl»ed by political chimeras, and 
when the cost of firing floes not induce people to ilo .‘loiuetliing for notliing. Ic 
w'ouhl not lie in place in this Report to di^uss the matter in more detail. For the 
moment the subject is mentioned only by vray of Roymg that the effect of these 
world changes and these peculiarities of Iqdian conrfitions have probably increased 
the atrtual omissiona at the (ith Census by only a cerr/ miVi ttU': frttciion of the total popu- 
iiition. Ttiis will, I ihiiik. be considered a fair iledm'tiuii from the following salient 
facts. The net Influenza mort.ality in tlie autumn and whiter of 1918-19 alone, and 
in British l>i»tricts alone, not counting Bombay City, is cj?timated for the purposes 
of this report at l,00ft,t»o8. The recorded mmrtnUty for 1918 in British Districts ex¬ 
ceeded the highest preriously recorded mortality for any one year ( 1901 ) l>y 405 , 891 . 
Yet the actual dcereaiic of population recorded in British Districts at this Census is 
only 3 , 58 , 382 . 

PART II.^POPULATION T HANGES. 

SEfTnox fl.—C hanges sixi'K 1872. 


22. Prior to the war tlie populaUon of England and Wale? had ritsen with such 
regularity that it could l»e .■udejy iircflictwl at each Census not only that the popula¬ 
tion would lie higher than in the Census !>efore, lint approxiinately how much 
higher. In the case of India the siiccewive Censuses Imvr only shoiWi fxiatinuous 
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increases after ibe Provlufial irregulnrilies liave Wii eliminated m tJic ffmiid total. 
In the case of moat Provinces the movement of the figures has not been regulaily 
upwards. The annexed Table shows for compar^m the mipuktion changes in 
E^laud and Wales, India, and the Bombay Presidency. 
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t 11ST3- 

The course of the changes in this Presidency' is dirw-tly atlributable to obvious 
and known causes. Between the years 1872 and 1881 came the famiiie of 1877, 
one of the worst ever known, but confined to South India. As a t^ult the popvik* 
tion at the 1881 Census fell sharply in the Karnatak Dbnicts and States 
and the adjacent castem Uistoicts of ttie Dectaii. this faD counter- 
balancing u rise in other regions. Between 1881^ and 1801 was a 
decade o? markefl prosperity, with alnsence of fambie or cpidfemics. Consequently 
at. the 1891 Census every district and every Stute showed a marked rise. Between 
jg»l and 1901 came th*e first aswiaults of plague and the groat famine of 1891MM 
which affected mainly Gujamt. Khandesh, the North-liast Deccan, and the 
South-East of Siud, Consequently every District ami State in Gujarat showed a 
marked fall due to famine and some of the Deccan and Karnatak Districts a fall due 
to plague. Between DJOl and 1911 was a period of prosperity on the whole without 
anv nuirUcd famines (moreover by this time famme had cea^ to cause diref-t loss 
of'life by starvation i, but with a continuance of pla^e varying in its severity 
rerion by region. As a result tlicre was a rise in most districts, nimlified by local 
fafis in others, attributable almost with cettainty to plague. 

23. The diagram.>4 annexed show fiRt the proportionate increase and decrease 
in (if British Districts and (ii) State Territoiv' from 1872 to 1921, and secondly the 
ntoportionate increase or de<'rease in all British Districts as rompareil witli one 
another. It wdl lie seen that while the British Terjitory as a whole recovered 
rapidlv from the effects of the 1899 famine, the State Territory luis never yet. re¬ 
covered. 'lliis is due to the fact that the State territoty is mainly in the Korth of 
Guiamt- VVhen we exanvine the figuiefi for British Districts in that region we notice 
that some districts have never recovered. Conspicuinw among these b Kuini, which 
apparently never will recover. Kalm had a populatum of 8 lacs in 1881, and 
la^ in 1891, The ** chappaiiya ** famine sent its populntion <lown to 7 lacs in 1901 
and it has remained at that level ever sinee.^ The rendition of Ahmedabad b really 
the same, but is obscured by the deceptive influence of the rise of the city 
population. 
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24, In marked contrast to the region of decline stands the Patich 3Inlm!'f, 
Reva Kantha and West Khandesh. A glance at Imperial Table 11 will show t hat the 
l8tH} famine came to these regions,—not ua Et pennanent blow as in Kuira, but as a 
mere temporary set-back in a g^it era of advance. The two British Districts 
had recovered from the famine in twenty years. Reva Kantha in thirty years. In 
round fehousamls the populations of these tracts iu 1872 and 1921 were l,H>7 and 
1,770 respectively. The cause may be tw'ofold, fi) a greater recuperative piwer in 
the Bhfe and other hilt and forest ttilies, and (ti) a natural arlvance in p<ipu]ation in 
the less aettleil tracts as the result of peace and prosperity. After the disturlied 
state of India in the 13th and early IWth Centmy tlie plahw would settle domi and 
increase their poptdation first, and the hills and forests later, 

t 

25. Apart from the contrast Ijetweeo the permanent effeclisi of the J S!>9 famine 
on North Gujarat and its fleeting eflfeots on the. Bhil tmiintty, a further remarkaide 
eontra,st is afforded by the effet^ts of the 1877 famine on the Boutb-Ka.st Dec.can. 

If the 1872 and 1831 figures in Imperial Table II arc studied it v\'iU lie seen that the 
havoc caused in Bijapur and RboLapur was as great or greater than the havoc 
caused by the “ cliappanya ’’ in North Gujarat, wfiUe in Belgautn and llharwur the 
damage was veiy senous. Vet Bijapur aJuiosC, and the other three districts fully 
recovered in twenty years. Bijapur had recovered completely bi forty. 

20. Siituru shows a contumous decline since ISOI , fur which plague is largely 
reaponfiiblc. The dlfitrict'w'onld have recovered this time had it not Ijceii for 
Influenza, as isshoivn by the recoi'er^' of Bclgaum. The conditions aflei-tuig these 
two Districts seem to be closely similar, mid the further fall in the one nnd the slight 
rise in the other is due to unequal Influenza mortality, as explained in a Inter portion 
of this Chapter. 

27, Other interesting facts are brought, out by tlie Low tnirves of the vari<uis 
ilistricta. For example the curves for Tiiana and tlie BoraWy l^uiutrlian IUsLrif*ta 
will be seen to la: closely parallel ^ imtil the decade just |>a.st, when the E^iThnrbnn 
curve leaps up sharply, thus proving that the true .Huburbnnisation of that area set 
in only iliiring the Inst ten v'ears, and not, as might offhand Ije supposed, ninnv 
years ago. 

28, The disturbing effects of liad season on the dry flistricts are well brought ’ 
out by the zigzag ciiaractcr of their cnni’cs. 

29, Interesting also Ls the dose psrallelisni between the curves for Ksnara and 
Kolaba. It is to lie conoideretl ivliethet t Ijis paraUelisni is due to irlenticol factors 
actiug upon each of tliese two district.^, or to diverse factora prodiicbg identical 
effects. This point is too difficult and to a certain extent tw controvereial to k> 
(liscusseil here (The Appendix entitled — Region of dei?ay m the Kamatab 
and Kanara should )>c ixmsulted.) 


SEcnox 7 .—The Past Deoesnii-m. 

30. The aliovo remarks ami cliugrams dispose of the general long term changes 
ill the district populations. What now follows relates to the change.s from IfllJ to 
1921 only. The re^oiml change.*! are first given in the form of Maps ; and thereafter 
such facts and fimires are presentedi as tnay euablc uny render to draw his own 
inferences as to the causes of change. 
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31. r>urmg the deceuiuum ju^ ptist the conditions tuive f>een very iLbnomtal. 
It is only necossttry to discuss them to the extent to which they may have inftuonced 
the figures. 

/.—iScffsone, 

32. The variatioits in the seasons nowadays exercise a much smaller iufiuenoe 
upon the total population figure than formerly, since people no longer die of starva¬ 
tion in lean years. On the other hand, owing to greater readiness to leave home, 
the effect of the seasons upon temporary distribution of the population, is increasing. 
In any one region a bad season, or a series of bad seasons, may have the following 
effects r 0) permanent effect by inducing people to leave their homes, never to 
return; (2) A semi-pennanent effect, bv reducing the fertility rate of roarii^ women .; 
this is however liable to gradual reaifjustment; and ^3) A purely tempotaiy effect 
l>y cauaij^ migration in search of work. And such temporary nugradons, when, 
as In this case, they are in operation at the dme of the Census, will entirely obscure 
all other population phenomena. 

33. It IB of coiuee known, and also palpable from the figured, that there has been a 

veat emigration from the east Deccan, wc should like to know h how far that en%catjon 

Las been permanent. The attempt which has been made in an Appendix to xecosstmot the 
population of the Ahmednogar .District by tedistrLbiitiiig among its Talukaa emigranta (in the 
Gonsua sense} is only a makeahift. The dgures them arrived at am estimates cl what the 
population would have been, had there been no famines; and am only useable for curzent pur¬ 
poses on the ossumption^unavoidable in the circumstances—that all omigranta mtum. Con¬ 
sequently, althou^ no doubt much nearer to the true figures than those of the 1921 enumeratioi), 
they oie probably an orer-esthnate, sinee the assumption mentioned is probably inconect. 
There is only one fully eatisfactory way of amviilg at the truth. And that is by having a 
recount in the districta concerned ^ter the first normal season. And such a recount X consider 
eminently worth taking, No attempt would have to be made to record Religion, Caste^ Occupa¬ 
tion, Biiih-plaoe, Language, Literacy or Infimities; only the number of persons of each sex, 
and possibly ages (though this is not feally essential). It goes without saying that such a 
recount should be taken in March. The population so arrived at, when ootupaied with the 191) 
population, and the difierenoes between recorded births and deaths in the interval, would give 
the figure of loss or gain by permanent migratioi], subject of course to the infioence of an 
unknown laotor, namely, errors in rho birth and death records. 

34. Ill order to enable the character of the seasons during the decade t<t be 
exactly examined Dr. llanu, the Director of A^cuiture, kindly prepared and sent 
me a table ahotving for each dietrict and for each year the value of the crops (khartf 
and rahi conibiuod) in a scale of five classes— 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Fair, 

Bad, 

Very Bad. 

He ivTote as fellows'— 

** 1 may say that I have taken the anna valuation as published in the 
annual sea^n and crop reports together ^th a confflderation of the actual area 
under crop in the years under consideration. Generally speaking, 1 think the 
tendency of this Table is to make out the crops rather better than they should be, 

1 have taken ..80 per cent, and above as excellent, from (H) to 80 per 

cent, as good, from 40 to 60 per cent, os fair, from 20 to 40 per cent, os hod, 
anything below 20 per cent, as very bad. This of course is only a basis to be 
choked and modified by conBideEHtion of the acreage under crops in any parti-' 
cular year, 

In the perc^entage valuation 50 is taken aa the “ average crop, la the case 
of Sind the irrigated and unirrig&ted crops were both taken into consideration. 

35- Tlie results of these very careful ^culations are shown in the fonu of a 
Chart. In the Chart the depth of the horizontal band assigned to each diafarict 
might have been adjusted according to either area or popt^tion. I chose the 
latter base, since the importance of the seasonal factor from the Census point of 
view is its effect on population. The question tlien arose whether to t^e the 1911 
population or the 1021 popuJalion or uio mean of the two. If the latter had been 
m any way likely to approximate to the mean year, 1916, it would have been rjik a n- 
But as that is certainly not the case, the 1921 population was taken for simplicity's 

c A 10—a 
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sake. As n matter of fact as bdWMn the I Oil And 1321 popnlatioH tlie dii&rencc 
would iiot*^n tke scale used in this Chart — have been measurable to the unaided 
eye except in the case of Alunednagar and the Pancli Maba]^ 

30. The Chart bru^ out the character of the seasons during the decade 
very clearly, cqietually in the way of comparison of year irith year* Since, 
however, the really important queation from the point of view of the CVsnsus is 
whether the general character of the seasons is correkted with Increase or decrease 
of popolation, the five classes were assigned values as follows — 

Excellent .. 9, 

Good ., 7, 

Fair , , 5, 

Bad ., Z, 

Very Bad .. l, 

and the total values of the decade were summed for each district. The values 
assigned are more or less arbitrary, but it will be noticod that they coincide with 
the mid percentage values of the classes as explained in the extract from Dr Mann’s 
letter quoted above. The following Table shows the values of the seasons for each 
distnct together with the increase or decrease of population at this Census. 


Siib^tdiaTy Table No. £. — Vahtea of Affrkullwrat Seasons duntig tie Decade, cornjjanrd with 

change*. 
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. 37. On the whole it cannot be deduced from the Table that the geneml 
agricultural character of the decade bears any vtty exact relation to the population 
changes. But some sort of telationahip is certainly auggeeted.* Now the jeara 
1914-15 and 1915-1Q were so good that any effect that the previous four yearn 
> might have had in the way of inducing emigration and reducing the birth-rate 
must have been by 1917 largely eliminated. It seemed therefore worthwlule to 
sum the values of the last Wr years only ; and, in order to give them their duo 
weight, we can multiply the values for 1917-IS and each succeeding year by I, 2, 
3 and 4 respectively. The result is shown in the next Table. 

* Dr. Uaiia painu out U m fCalftluAtul RfttfiAgiii, when ^ poptiiAtJjaXLu kopi down % i£ai|r»i 

Hdq to BomhKVi vid Kwfftehi uid wbeiv tl» h k^pc op ^ Um fnem«? o| iht pneU- 

ewUy iJi llio ihmi* at iIih lap utd mil the rainuHn *1 th* bottom of Im Tmble. Only Bnub uni in 

tbo wmiuK Of Uhmo th* llnwb popqUtioii Im Ahooit tutioiivy, mid the podtiofi of Kmirw OTp Mjuul AttfibntH 
|o Iho tiMing op inuring tbo dJEti'.edB ol a good dA'il of new lA&dx 

Salmdiarif Tab!f No. 3.—ro/iHw v/fA* lofrt ft ar AgriaiUumt Sutuon* fveeifflited osi erplainfd 
in text) combated with the p/tpuhlioH changes. 
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the character of the aeasoDS and the population changes as was shown by the first 
Table. It may be remarked that in cases where sererat districts hare the same 
values in the seasonal scale the order of their arrangement makes a considerable 
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12 CHAI'TEfi I. —DL'+TBUUJTH^N AND MoVEMENTa OF TIIK PoprLATIllN- 


difference to the general appearance of the Tables* To secure uniformity they have 
in such eases been put in order according to tho positive value of their population 
changes. This has the effect of giving a sonten’lLat more favonrable appearance 
to the p<Kaibility of correlation than ^vould have been orifien had they been arrau^d 
haphazard. But a glance at any of the larger value groups, for instance, vmue 
66 in the flrat Table, will ahow at once how httle true correlation there really is.* 
The most that can be said is that the top half of each Table contains more increases 
and the bottom half more decreases, and that in each Table Ahmcdnagar takes 
Its natural position. It is probable that in earlier Censuses the correlation would 
have l)eeQ much closer. At the present Census a factor for more powerful than tlie 
seasons cornea into plav, namely, inHuen^a. This will be studied in detail, and 
afterwards in combination with the factor just discnsseil. But evon Influenza is 
not the only factor to be considered. It wilt be shown later on that every district 
had ita own particular local faotpr, which is often far more powerful than the 
general factors common to all. 

//.— Pnees. 

39. The diagram which now' follows is designed to show the efiect (t) of rain* 
fallf on prices, and (») of prices on birth rates. 

t l>rr MAhnn poiutdd out ikBi ibioluto FUafAli ait not m, fully ^AtUfAcloity ind^ cf tho leMouiL Wh^t 

li rwqlr^ is %o get tlue of nlnfUl I Mtl he hH b«ci workhaj; out rtikw hy w^ch m?niuJiJl 

will bo Qxcludod fnarni iho umiiikl fftlL Xha Fultt itn^ ufioaeiArQly uiiHtEary i but UiAt u uicTitahlo. Afi<i ths multi 
workiKL ctLt by him |nr Paaf» fgr put ymn rItu a 1lwtt«r pbtum of tlvQ wwiiui ihm ihu MmJ ireonlod faliiL Tfici 
dimwbEuhA to thfim&tbthJ tLal tbi£] liudi for excLii&Lc^a df iimjSiclivo foUi woold imesurLly ¥Arv,^ trict by 

tr&ctp utd acooikUtp tbM tbn workUis out of ialb for touiy diSsnut rrwordkig itutbiu woi;Ud' be 

ii^ly li-lHiriduab 


40. In an a^rieultuial country hke India a general rise in the values of agri¬ 
cultural produce, if caused by actual deficient pr^uctionof the same, causes acute 
distress; but if caused by external influencea without any diminution in production, 
the effect is unequal on the difierent classes. The ptuduccis benedt; all labouierfi 
and all persons, oven in the higher classes, on fixed salaries or incomes suffer. 

During the decenniuin the cost of all articles 
besides food grains rose sharply after J9J4. 
And the producers, although benefitting by 
tho higher prices obtained for their crops, 
shared with the general public the ms- 
advantages of the higher cost of other goods. 
The figures of births, year by year, given in 
the ma^n for ready reference, move (up to 
1918) in accordance with the combined 
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At 1918 comes the sudden effect of Influenza, which obscures all other factors. 
In con^dering the effect of seasons on births allowance must be made for the “ Tag 
Thus the bod season of 1911 reduces the births in 1912. The good seasons of 1912- 
13 increase the bhths in 1914. The eflect of the rise of prices of all commodities, 
. the inordinate enhancement of rentals, and the general rapid increase in the cost 
of living during the war is well brought out by the gr^ualiy falling birth totals 
dudng 1915 — 1917. These w'erc good yeais from the point of view of seasons, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have rising or stationary birth total figures. 


41. The diagram i£ published order to preaerVe contb luty with pa&t Censuais. Similar 
fliagranu »o far Kainfall and Tricca arc conoemed will be found in the Census Reporta for 
1901 and 1911. Mr, Entliovcn showed deviationn from the “ Noiraal" witboiit, however, 
stating whfit waa taken as the normtl (p, 22 of the 1901 Report). Mr. ifaegregor, not finding 
any aatkfaetory criteriou for the nonnal, took tho mean for the decade {paragraph D3 of the 1911 
Report). I fallowed Mr. Slocgregor in this matter. But there ie an olijoetion to taking the 
mean for the decade, and that is that any individoal excesidv-iely abnori^ year will throw the 
tnean far out from what ia really the most approiitnately normal figure. 

42. ^le plotting oo to the same diagram of the doviatlons of births is an innovadon. 
In ^er to allow for tbe “ lag ” already mfetwd to, the birth cum was plotted six months labs 
against the other two, Strictly speakaig, the prices curve ought to bo plotted late against tlie 
rainfall curve and the birth cum late against the prices curve. But this would make the diagram 
excessively elaborate. 


43. ThooreticoUy there should be a marked inverse correlation betwetsn rainfall and pdees. 
But this Is not obeotvablo oven if we go back to the decade 1S9I to 1900. Tlie reasona for this 
^eem to be (1) that exccBsivn rainfall will sometimes send up piicee, r. g., the Dcccan In 1S9G, 


* It Vta rhirilj bwaate of the Isrg* number <>f tUnlriiUa in ost ind the umo tlui ihst a i]lun,u vu not 
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32 CflAFTEK I.— DlSTBtBTOOX AND Mo\'E!HESTa O' nTE 

difference to the generai appearance of the Talslea. To secure iinifomiity tJiey have 
in ftucb cases becQ put in order aecimUog to the poative 'value of their population 
changes, haa the effMt of giving a somewhat more favourable appearance 

to the possibility of eorrelatiou thou 'irould have been arisen had they been arrangofi 
haphnKartl. But a gltmce at any of the larger value groups, for instance, vidue 
6fi in the first Table, will show at ouce how little true correlation there really is,* 
The most that can be said is that the top half of each Table contains more iucrenscs 
and the bottom^ hoK more decreases, jmd that in each ''I'ahle Ahmednagar takes 
Its natural positLon. It is probable that in earlier Censuses tiie correlation would 
have been much cloeex. At the present Census a factor lar more powerful than the 
seasons comes into play, namely, influemoi. This will be studied in detail, and 
aftervi'arda in combination with the factor just discussed. But even Influenza Is 
not the only factor to be considerwL It will he shown later on that every rJiatrict 
had its own particular local factor, which is often far more powerful than the 
genersi factors common to all. 

//,—Prices, 

39. The diagram which now follows is designed to show the effect (t) of rain- 
fallf on prices, and («) of prices on birth rates, 

t Hiwin hoA pomtwl out thih btHclLibr lujif&U mm luot m fttlly BUtMaotorr latJkz nl tbe 

b IM uired ii to ml Sgu,c«a nItiCiXl i And be bai been werkinj^ out raiti hv vbieb meffiHitlTeTilnlelt 

will bo excIuiMi icqcn the e4UiCLaJ JfilL Tbe rutw tee aeoeaaarily ArUtimry ; bat tbit m merit&bK And the 

oat by blm lot Pooila for piit yf%n a better pietum of thn iomiHiu ttiAO tbe totej necordad fAjla. 
^wbatilA io tbe^thoa iirfl—niet, tb4t Eoreiioli^AiunolbeiiMtjTd IaILi wonld niKMArUy tai-v. tnel by 

tmet^ And AwomUy, IhAt tbe working out el efibetito felb for mAny diSoi^t rseottlbiir itntkna would" be ojo/- 
•iTOy IftborianA. 
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40. In an agricultural country like India a general rise in the values of agri¬ 
cultural produce, if caused by actu^ deficient pr^uctioa of the same, causes acute 
distress; but if caused by external influences without any diminution in production, 
the effect is unequal on the different classes. The producera benefit; all labourers 
and all persons, even in the higher classy, on fixed salaries or incomes suffer. 

During the deceunium the cost of all articles 
besides food grains rose sharply after 1914. 
And the producers, although benefitting by 
the higher prices obtained for their crops, 
shared with the general public the dis¬ 
advantages of the higher cost of other goods. 
The figures of births, year by year, given in 
the margin for ready reference, move (up to 
1®18) in accordance with the combinetl 
effects of seasons, prices of grain, and prices of other goods. 

,4t 1918 comes the sudden effect of Influenza, which obscures all other factors. 
In considering the effect of seasons on births allowance must be mufle for the ** lag ”! 
Thus the bad season of 19U reduces the births in 1912. The good seasons of 1912* 
13 increa^ the births in 1914. The effect of the rise of prices of all commodities, 
the inonlinatc enhancement of rentals, and the general rapid increase in the cost 
of living during the war is well brought out by the gi^ualiy falli^ birth totals 
donog 1916—1917- These were good years from the point of view of seasons, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have rising or stationary birth total figures, 

41. TIio diagram ia pcblifilied In order to preserve continuity with past Cana uses. Siniilai 
diflgramfl ao far aa Katnfali and Prices aio concenwdl will be found in the Census Eeports for 
IDOl and 1911. Mr- EnthoTen showed doviations from tho' “Normal" without however 
stating what was taken as the normal (p. 29 of the 1001 Report). Mr. Maegregor, iot Mng 
any satisfactory ontcTion for the normal, took the mean for tho decade (paragraph 53 of the 1911 
Ileport). 1 followed Mr. fifaegregor in this matter- But them la an objcictitm to taking tie 
mean for the dneado, and that is that any individual cicossivoly abnormal yow will throw the 
mean far out from wlmt is re^]y tho mo^t approximntoly normal 

43. The plotting on to the some diagram of the dcviatioiiB of biiths is an Innovation- 
In mder toaliow ftrr the lag " already Teferred to, the birth curiit) was plotted six monthii late 
againsft the other two. Strictly speaking, the prices curve ought to ho plotted late against the 
tamfoll curve and the birtli curve late against the prices ciu^'e, Bnt this would make tha diaemm 
eiiSBsiveiy elaborate. 

43. 'Fbeoretically there shonld bo a marked inverse ccrrelatioti between rainfall and prices 
But this M not obeenabia even if go back to the dec^a 1891 to 1900. The reasons for this 
segm to be tl) that eicvesh'e rarnfall will Bo motimes Bend np prince, f. g., the Deccan in 1896. 
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luid {'2) tbHt th<» Ktgioiui mproHctiUiHi by tlia Katiuol Divieiotu un« tod ^wia ll (or tliiis particular 
atutlr» »in<» prieoa aro domiaated by oil-India coadHadm. TbiQ ruinfall curve ua a Oeniiisi Eootor 
is tbamforo inappreciable. 

-H. There ahould further be a marked in verse correfatton between priced attd birtha, after 
allowing for the lag. And cm a prion grounds it is jUB^jiable to assuniie tbat when living is 
aheap births rise and t*ibe tvraa. But sui^ a correlation is a<rt at once notaeeabte from the curves 
in the diogtam under duMnissioa. In the KonkaiL it would seem that the Birth curve is wEollv 
independent from the Frioss ourv^, which up to 1917 deviates very slightly from the mean. In 
tbo other throe Divisions, and oftpeciaily in the Deccan, a earelut study of the corves will show' 
that more often than not the inverse correlation exists, the Birth curve rbmg whan the Prices 
curve faUs and vice versa. But here again ^e Natural Divkiun is a doubtfnlly aatudaotoiy 
ststiMtieal unit. 

45. At 1918 wo enter into a whirlpool of outside factors. Induenza, even more than Prices, 
dominates tbo Birth curve; the Prices ourvo cciiues under the induenoe of world economic condi¬ 
tions latlier than that of rainfall; aud the importance of the "staple food grain " as the detenui- 
uant in the cost of living probably dimiiuahes. On the whole, therefore, the diognini is inconel ustve, 
and might with advantage be abandoned at future Censuses. However, in an Appendix tbo 
cnirelation between Prices and Births ja studied for a wider area and a longer peri(^. 

flL—The War. 

46. In cnntradistinctioii to Weatem Countries the direct effect of the war on our 
population was veiy small. The numbers recruited during the war were low. CoL 
Steen, the Reciuiriug Staff Oiffeer for Dekhatii Mahrattas and other castes, informed 
me that including the Bemr and parts of the Central Provinces which come within 
Ids territory out of the total recruitabie Mahrattas, using this term in its Army 
sense, the recruitabie age limits bemg 17 to 26, only l'7fl were recruited l>etween 
4th August 1914 and 11th November 19IS. The proportion of Dekhani Mosal- 
mans, hlahars, lingayats. etc,, recruited was much the same. Only the Konhant 
Mahrattas produced a little over 12 per cent. These recruitments would indiide 
many w'bo only served for a short time. And the losses in the field would be much 
lower proportionately than iu the case of the Western nations. At the time of the 
Census a certain number of persons were absent on Military and gwisi-military 
service in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. But as this Proaidency had recently come 
to contmn the Head Quarters of both the Western and the Southern Armies and as 
it is also the gateway for despatch of troops and stores to the re^ons of military 
occupation, it is probable that mllitaty reasons brought into it nearly as many men 
as it took out, 

Section 8.—Vital Statistics. 

47. Statistics of births and deaths arc not available except for the those areas 
which for registration arc under the control of the Sanitary Commissioner, that is to 
say, British Distrieta, mcludiug all Innm and Klioti villages, but not including those 
Mevas Estates w^hich constitute the Akrani Mahal in West Khandesh. Statistics 
are made out by the Sanitai^*^ Department for the population excluding Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Armenians, lu the Sanitary CommissionGr^ annum reports the 
births and deaths among Europeans and Anglo-Indians are reported separately; 
but all tlie general statistics are for the remainder of the popmation only. This 
arrangement docs not seem to be a happy one. Tlie two communities 'which arc 
excluded are very much more truly a permanent clement in the population than are 
the Japanese, Chinese, Afghans, Makrants, Arabs, and innumerable other small 
commuiuties, whose vital statistics are included in those of the general population. 
The Euiopeait community is of course an abnormal otte consisting of sel^ted lives, 
an excessive proportion, of males, and deficiency in the lowest and highest age 
periods. But these remarks apply to the other foreign commmutie.s also, and no 
such poculiantiee can bo attributed to the Anglo-Indian communi^. It is always 
jissumed Uvat many Anglo-Indians get mcludod in Europeans, and this is inevitable. 
But the residue, which comes out as Anglo-Indian in our Tables, is essentially a 
permanent resident element in the general population. There is of concse no 
guarantee that an Anglo-Indian who gets into tlie Census Tables as a European will 
get into the Birth and Death liegistera under the same racial head. But In the 
long run the differences would balance out. ft would therefore be possible to 
include Anglo-Indians in the Vital Statistics us part of the general population. 
But why exclude Europeans ? The abnormalities of their age and sex distribution 
ate a permanent feature of this country, 

□ A 10—i 


14 Chapteb i—DisraiBCTlox and Movements op the Pofueatioe. 

48. The regiona indicated above are divided for registration oi vital statistics 
into R^stration Districts, which do not ccareapond wi^ any other administrative 
units. Within th^ Registration Districts tiie onhnaiy Administrattvo Districts 
axe recognised, and treated as units for statistical purposes, but Talukas and Pot has 
are not. The Taluka or Petha is separated into Rural and Urban circles. The 
Urban circles ate the Municipal limits of each Municipal town; the Kurul circle 
is the remamdei of the Taluka or Petha. Birth and Death rates are calculated on 
the general population, as dedned above, of these units as a per millo rate on the 
dgures of Ae himt Census, It is therofore possible to aficertiun the death rate of 
any District for any period of time, but not of a Taluka or Petha (t.e., without 
recalculation). To prevent misunderstanding it must be eatplained that the remarks 
in this paragraph are a statement of facts only, and are not intended to be token aa 
a criticssm of the methods adopted by the Sanitary Department in the r^istratlosi 
and presentation of their statistu^ 
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49. The following Table and 
diagram ^ve the totoi of births 
and deaths of the general population m 
the Registration areas for every year 
from 1391 to 1920. The totals of the 
decades are also given in the margin 
for r^y reference;— 
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Sec. Vital SxATierios. 

To&ie No, S,—Total deaiko and dea/h-ratef 6y yean (from 189'f — 2320} for Bntiah 
Ib'ffiatration Diateiete (escduding ^Mmjwwwf, A^o-Indiana and AtmtnvMaJ, 
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so. The foUowiug 'rabies, for whicb no diagrama uxe prepared, give the 
distribution o£ Birtibs and Deaths for each year of the past decade by sex and 
Natural Division. The most noteworthy feature is the excess mortality among 
females in 1916, which is due to the selection of that sex by the Influenza epidemic. 
This will not be further discussed hcre^ as it is discussed in details ip the Chapter 
on Sex: — 

Subsidiary Talk No. 6.^D&ubs during tht drmdt, bg Nfilitrai Divifiono—Briti^ Rfyistratian 

( Eiiaeiiiditig Eurapeatis, Angithlndiatut and drsnenians). 
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51. The next four Tables show rates by Natural Divisions. Diagtants are 
also given showing the deviation of the rates in each Natural Division from, the 
genemJ rates for the whole Presidency. These Tables and dia^ams are mainly 
given in order to emphasise the incompleteness of the registration of Births and 
Deaths in Sind. This cannot be too firmly borne in mind when studying the 
-population changes of tlie decade. Col. Murphy in the 57t]) Animal Report of 
the Sanitary Commissioner for 1920 (poragraplis 11 and 2fl) drawi? attention to the 
faulty vegistTatlon of vital statistics in Sind. It is also noteworthy that registra- 
doii of female births seems to be more in defect than of male births. 

62. The diagrams are intcfesting. Excluding Bombay for the moment, it 
will be seen that !?ind is always far below, and the Konkan slightly below, the rates 
for the Presidency, while Gujarat, the Dccc^ and the Knmatak are always above 
them. Tlio extent to wliieh re^stration is in defect would ordinarilv be constant. 
The curve for any Natural Division would therefore run parallel with, or rather at 
egual distances from, the curve for the Presidency. And any case in wliich it 
approaches or draws more away frcim the latter must mean that in that year the 
conditions in the Natural Division concerned were more favourable or less favour¬ 
able as the case may be, than those prevailing in the Presidency as a whole. The 
term conditions must be interpreted in a ivido sense. 'Tlius in 1917 the heavy 
plague mortality in the Kamntafc causes the death rate to rise more than usually 
above tlie rate for the Presidency. Conversely in 1920 the absence of famine 
emigrants from tbe Deccan causes the death rate to fall below the general rate. 

53. Bombay city stainb on a diBerent footing, becimae its population is not 
dependent, as is the Mofussil population, on Natural Increase and decrease, but is 
constantly receiving accretions by immigration. ITiis being so the death rate, 
representing as it does deat^ among an increasing population calculated on a 
fixed base (tbe 1911 population figures) would have been expected to show year 
by year a death rate diverging upwarris from the general rate. As a matter 
of fact up to 1919 exactly the opposite is lie case. The Bombay rate compared 
with the general rate shows a steady decline. A possible line of explanation is 
as follows—(1) although Bombay increased by immij^tion from 1911 to 
1917 tlie Mofusaii population also increased by natural causes at n probably 
very high rate, those being yeans of great prospeity, (2) Bombay did not 
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(tufTer ftom plague so much aa tlie Mofusfdl, and (3) sanitation may have improved 
in Bombay during thoae years. In 1918 the divergence is due to the lower 
Influen7.a mortality bi Bombay, In 1919 and l^iO Bombay was exceptionally 
• unhealthy. 


Stihtidiatif Tat>h No, 7. — N^portrd Birth-nUta (ftolli a^et* tn>nd>iiud[ 1911—SO 
for tofk of fht aix Natwal Diviaiom, 
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SvAradiary Toidt No, 8.—Btported Detith-n^s ijboth tata oemfrtnett) 1911 — ^ 
for OQch of tha six A’atural Divimona. 
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SiJaidutry Tatik !fo. lO.^Rqmisd df/uh rate 6y Stx dmi Satwal Ditkiont 

(BrilM jDwirtcl#.) 
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64. Tlie heavy morts^ity from iDftuenaa ia 1918 is discussed in detail in the 
next section of this Chapter. In order to study the effects of the other main Eastern 
epidemic diseases, TabW arc given showing plague and cholera mortality* in the 
whole of the Kegistration areas diuing the decade and the distribution of plague by 
Natoial Divistona. In the Gist of the accompanying di&gian^s are represented 
the absolute deaths from plague and cholera, and from plague, cholera and small¬ 
pox combined, as w^ell aa the mean annual deaths figure for the 14 years 1907 to 
1917 andtJie armual actual divergences from the m^n. The three ceases mentioned 
bemg the most important epedemte diseases in this part of India it might have 
been expected that their variations would largely, if not entirely, have determined 
the divergence of each total annual death figure from the 14 year mean, Quite 
the reverse is the case. The diagram shows dearly thattlietwo curves are absolutely 
independent. The second diagram shows that the contToUine factor is deatlw 
from other causes, and shows again that the curve of plague, chmera and small-pox 
combined is independent, and only aligns wth the curve of total deaths or of the 
-deviations of the same thdx mean, when it happens also to align with the 
,curve of deaths from other causes, as in the case of the period 191,^—'1917. 


Stdiaidiari/ TtAlr Xo. II.—fold JV'»ffl6n' of deathsf ond d^alhifrom Plague atid 
Cholern iu foch ycaf of the rfwsiwfe in fifpirffalKm distriett, 

{rxclvdittg Eun^paiu, Angh'Indian» and Atmeimiu). 
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55, 


re¬ 


presented the corvee of reported deaths from (1) Fevers, (2) Eespiratory dtseaaes, 
(3) Dysentery and Diarrhcea and (4) “ Other causes/’ In thia case the lost term 
Ixaa to bo put into inverted commas. Its meaning will lie cleat from the following 
list which gives the causes among which the Sanitary Department distribute all re* 
ported dfaths— 


Cholera, 

Plague, 

Small-pox, 

Fevers, 

Dysentery and Diarthosa, 
Rkpiratory Diseases, 


Injuries— 

(i) Suicide, * 

fnl Wounding and accident, 

(iii) Snakes and Wild I)ea8t3, 

(iv) Eabtes, 

** Other Causes”, 


and alflo.'aince 1919, Influcniia, Plague Cholera and Small-pox have already been 
discussed, The deaths from Injuries are few, and their nuniDera, as a'ould be ex¬ 
pected, are fairly constant, varying betvyeen 0,500 and S.OOO, The remaining causes, 
namelv Dysentery and Diarrhesa, Respiratory Diseases, Fevers and " Other Causes ” 
account for the great majority of deaths. 

56, The second diagram shows the curves of deaths from these four causes 
during the eleven years 1007 to 1917. The curves were not carried on beyond 1917 
because of the complete disturbance of all Vital Statistic by the Induenza. The 
result of this diagram is to prove conclusively two pomts^l) that the numbers 
of deaths reported from the four causes mentioned obey the same laws, their curves 
rising and falling together, and (2) that the curve of these four causes combined 
definitely conti^ the curve of the total deaths. 
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67. Bo far a9 the aecoinl phenomenon is conccracd it merely iUustiatea again 
what was proved by the Diagram of Pl^o and Cholera, tnz* t!i»t those diseases an? 
not important enough for their variations to control the variations in the Totoll 
Deaths, but that the latter are controUed by the combined effects of other diseaacK, 
or rather causes of death. But the first phenomenon, namely, that reportetl deaths 
from Pevere, Dyaenterv and Diarrhoea. Respiratory Diseases and t>thcr Camses *’ 
obey the aame kws, and rise and fall toother is rather surprising to the layman. 
I therefore consulted Colonel \\\ 015. Murphy, the Sanitary (’Ommissioner on the 
point. 

58. The Aiew token by that officer is that if the statistics for small arcos were 
examined it would be found that the stated epidemics eontrol the death totals 
Bat these epidemics are never present in all Mrtiona of the Province in one and the 

year. Hence their inflnence is masked by the figures for fevers and ’* Other 
Causes ”, and especL^y the former, since deaths from such causes are not only far 
more numerous than dMths from the stated epidemics, but occtir regularly througli* 
out the whole re^on. A generally imhealthy year will send up the total deaths 
right through the province. Moreover he points out that the curves for the four 
rSm causes are to a large extent kept paralfet by faulty registration of the cause of: 
death, which makes it often a matter of chance into which of the four heads any 
death* will go. whereas the curves for Cholera and Plague are kept clear and defined 
because the symptoms of those diseases are somewhat more commonly known.. 
Moreover he ^ds that except when Urn epidemic becomes severe there is a tendency 
for cholera to be classed as diarrheea, partly from ignorance, and portly to save the 
viUage officers the trouble of semling specif rcliims. Converselv at tlie end of a 
big epidemic there is a tendency to return many dcatLs inoorTectly as cholera. In 
th& way the depresdons of the curve are lower and the peaks higher than they 
should be. And these remarks apply to some extent to Plague also. 

59. In order that the effects of plague in the three Census Decades may be 
studied I give below a table showing mortality from that cause for every year smee 
it first appeared. It is to be remembered that its diagnosis by village officers 
who record deaths is likely to have been unsatisfactory in the beginning, so that the 
figures for 1896 mid the liext year or two are probably an understatement, the error 
however rapidly diminishing. It ^vill be noted that the plague mortality m the whole 
de^e 190X to 1910 carried off only a few more persons than Infiuenza did 
in the six months of its height in 1918*19,’ as will be seen from t he discussion of that, 
epidemic, to which we now pass. 

Subsidiartf Tabk So. J3 . — Actual number of dcatht/roui phgm in McA year «Mice 
it$ arrival (BrtftfA Reyiatraticn DiHriti* only). 
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60. ft IS desirable to moke nn attempt to reconstruct the iigoiGs of the 
populntiou of the different districts as they would have been had the Inilueim 
epideinic not occurred. But in view of the fact that the disease has lingered on 
and is still with us the attempt should from the Census point of view be limited 
to the main, and most destructive epidemic, wliich occurred in the autumn and 
winter of 1918*10. Tt would not be justifiable to eliminate deaths from tbis cause 
during any other period, because in this country epidemics of one kind or another 
are always with us. The death rates fluctuate violently, .find if one were to 
eliminate influensa deaths (even assuming that their numl^rs could be ascertained) 
for, say, the calendar year of 1920, il might easily happen that in many localities 
we might be eliminating a cause of decrease much less potent than some other. 

61. For this reason my own figures of Influenza mortality to be eliminated 
in reconstructing the population figures will be less than those which the Sanitary 
Department would arrive at as the total deaths from this cause. In the Report of 
that Department for 1918 Lt.-(^L Murphy, I.M.S., the Sanita^ Commiasioner, 
deduced the net influenza mortality for that year in two ways—^first by ascertain¬ 
ing the net excess of deaths for each month June to December over the mean of 
the same month in the preceding five years, and secondly by limiting the figures to 
deaths recorded from the two causes—fever and respiratory diseases. The second 
method gave a slightty higher figure. It should obviously be the most accurate, 
as almost all influenza deaths would be recorded under these two heads, and the 
means for fever and respiratory diseases ought to be much more normal than those 
for ^ths from all causes, in which plague, cholera and other recognizable epidemics 
during the previous five years would introduce exaggerating factors. In fact it 
was pointed out in the Report that this was actually the case with the means 
for total deaths from alt causes in the five years preceding the epidemic. 

that the vast majority of influenza deaths are or were at that time attributed to 
either fever or respimtory diseases, abnoimallj high means for the previous flve 
years in deaths from all causes as against normal means in deaths recorded under 
the two special causes should have resolted in the excesses calculated on these two 
bases being widely divergent, and those calculated on the limited base being notice¬ 
ably the greatest. As a mattp^ of fact the results were almost equal. For June 
to December lOlS the excesses in deaths from all canses was 1,036,753 and dea^s 
from the two specied causes 1,041,481. For my own argument I have token deaths 
from all causes as a base, partly because the figures are easier to ascertaii], and part¬ 
ly because they are dearly likely to be the most conservative. 

62. Col. Murphy’s calculations were carried on to December 1918 only, that 
bemg the end of the year for which report was due. His Tables 1 and I-A were not 
contmued by his successor who wrote the report for 1919. On the other hand as 
the epidemic was evidently stfll going strong in Sind in December 1918 1 carried 
on the figures (at Col. Murphy’s su^estion) up to February 1919. In Subsidiary 
Table No. 14 are shown the actual excess mortality figmes for every British District 
from June 1018 to February 1919. It is important to remembdr that deceits ore 
not sAotcu.^ Certain broad facts emerge from the figures, which when rearranged in 
Natural divisions are clearer thau when arranged by RemstFation Ctrdcs as in 
Col. Murphy’s Table!. 

63. In the first place I exclude from consideration Bombay City altogether 
for the following reasons:— 

(1) 'Oiis is an attempt to reconstruct the population figures as they would 
have been had influenza not occurred. In Bombay the increase in population 
depends mainly on immigration. The CSty absorbs all for whom work can 
1>e found. Consequently losses by an epidemic in 1918 would be filled up by 
fresh immigrants by 1921. 

(2) The mortaLty in Bombay Qty is very abnormal. The comporition 
of the population is abnormal. And the mortabty rates ore notoriously jumpy. 

(3) In epidemic times there is a tendency for people to leave the dty 
and consequently many persons may have gone away, only to die of the disease 
elsewhere. 
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64. In the second pUoe as c^lnined above 1 am only tiaking the losses in the 
main epidemic. This, as seen from the figures, set in at di^eient places at 
different times. The rado of deaths in the different months shovi's the track of the 
epidemic. Bombay City, Kolaba and Poona come under the infiucnce first, 
followed by Thami. The order of incidence in time in the Presidency proMr is 
shown by the ratio of excess in September to excess in October. Thk order is 
given in the following Table:— 

J?afio af tjttesi dfOthf in September 11)13 fo tht name for October J918. 

Order of Districts. 


Bombay City .. 1 

1*6 

Sholapur 

.. 1 

15 

Kolaba ,. 1 

1'8 

Pouch Mahals 

,, 1 

24 

Poona .. t 

2'4 

Belgaum 

j 

23 

Thana .. 1 

4*3 

West Khaudesh 

.. 1 

29 

Kaira .. 1 

5*6 

Nasik 

.. 1 

31 

Eatuagiri .. 1 

8 

Bijapur 

., 1 

38 

Broach .. t 

0 

Dharwar 

1 

44 

Snrat .. 1 

12 

Ahmedabad 


59 

Nagar ■ ■ L 

12 

Kanara 

.. 1 

68 

Sataia .. L 

14 

. East Khandesh 


- * 


This clearly shows how the epidemic travelled. The only teal break in the 
order of outward spreading is Kaira, and the early arrival of the disease in that 
district probably accounts for its comparatively early arrival in the Panch jMahids, 
which, as being like East Khandeeh and Ahmedabad on the northern marches of the 
Presidency, might have been expected to come lower in the order. It is highly 
probable that Eaira received its mfection by sea through Cambay a few days before 
it arrived by land through Broach. Kanara on the other hand was cleatly not 
infected from the sea but by laml vio Dhanrar. It will be noticed from the main 
Table that Sind shows no marked excesses m September, but the disease carries on 
until January. This co-ordinates a'ell ivith the low position of Ahmeds bad in the 
above list. In viea* therefore of the very low ratio of *September to October excesses 
in Sind, Kanara, and Ahmedabad T exclude the figures for September in those 
Districts as not certainly belonging to the mortality from the main epidemic, f n 
East Khandesli the excess was nil. 

65. At the other end the disease palpably Lingered on in Sind well into,Ian uary, 
and I include the figures for December and January for all Districts in that province. 
In the Presidency the matter is more doubtful. There is an area embracing Nasik, 
West Khandesh and the Panch Mahals in which the epidemic seems to have carried 
on well into December. Unfortunately to prove that this area is homogieneous it 
would be necessary to include Beva Kantba, parts of Baroda and the Surat Agency, 
for which figures are not available. But the excess in Surat seems to imply that 
tJiat district comes in also. .4nd this is well brought out by the Taluka death rates 
given in Col. Murphy’s Table JI. If the area suggested is a homogeneous one the 
Talukas of Surat which would bo nearest the centre are the eastern ones. Table 11 
confirms tliXs exactly, the rates being Mandvi fl'75, Chikhli 6*12, Valod 5'13, and 
BaidoU 4'89 per thousand in December, no other Taluka reaching 4*00. I have 
themfore counted into my figures the excesses m December in the Distriota mention* 
ed, including also the small excess in East Kliandesh, 

66. The Konkan and Kanara figures and those for Dharwar and Bijapur are 
much more uncertain. The rate.s in Table 11 give no clearly marked clue to a de¬ 
finite region of continuanec. In Dharwar the highest rate is an Eastern Taluka. 
In Ratnagin tlie rates are more or less even throughout, and in no case remarkably 
high. In Kanara the highest rate b on the coast. Moreover from the report we 
know that a cholera epidemic arose in Bombay in December and spread through 
the Konkan. The excessea in December are therefore no doubt in laige measure 
due to that disease. In these cireamstances I have excluded the December 
figures for the region mentioned. 
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67, lia^tlr ao regards tbe general question of the exclusion of small excesses it 
must be remembered : — 

(I) That there are numerous deficits not taken into account. Thus in 
June to August there were 52 instances of excess and 32 instances of deficit, 
in India, adhere the rates are not nearly so constant as in the West, a certain 
number of excesses are alwaj^ to be expected. No doubt the deficits were 
lower in average valiio than the excesses. But— 

(2} The means taken would normally represent the deaths in the corre* 
sponding month of 1915, three years previous to the epidemic. India had 
bWn exceedingly prosperous throughout the yearn 1913 to 1918. There is no 
doubt whatever that in June 191B the population figure stood considerably 
higher than m June 1915 or than the mean population of June 1913 to June 
1913. Consequently an excess of deaths was to be expected in normal ciicum- 
stances. This expected excess would be lower than the excesses actually 
recorded, probably lower than the balance of the 52 excesses over the 32 de¬ 
ficits. But it Is not a negligibie quantity. In such a place as Karachi with its 
rapidly growing city, and the district not thinned out by famine migration, 
the excess of 130 in Jime is by no means remarkable, and by no means conclu¬ 
sive of infiuenza deaths. Certainly the whole 130 is not a measure of mfiuenza 
moTtaUty. Consequently for the conservative figures which I require for the 
attempted reconstruction of the district totals the exclusion of the figures in 
square brackets seems to be desirable. 

68. The map appended shows by districts the ratios arrived at in the last 
column of the Table. 
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69, The Table which foUewa shows the Net irecoostnicted population of each 
diatiict as it would have been had there been no Influenza epidetnic. Though 
mereh' theoretical the figures in the fourth ceflumn are probably a pretty near 
approximation, and are not without Interest. For example th e progr wanv p 
character of Gujarat, Xhandeah and the inland Karnatak are well bron^t out, 
as well as the fact that BCanara is declining fast and the North Konkan aoidy in 
any case. The percentage reductions would have been—Kanara 3*7, Ratnagiri 
I'O, and Kolaba 0*7. 

70, The^figures for Sind nre not given because of the admitted incompleteness 
of Vital StatisticB in that Province. 


Sub$tiiaTy TaUe iS.—Showitig the reennstTuciedfyares of poputatiott far the DiatriOs 

af the Pr^ieney. 
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CbAPTER L—DISTHIBUTIOS and IVIoVEMEjrrS of the PoFUlJinON. 
Section 10 .—District Variations, lull to 1021- 


71. The Table which follows shows the Net per luille IiiAucnsa mortality 
compared with the percentage increase or decrease in the decade for each disUict. 
And the same facts also represeuted in the left hand diagram.* 

• Tfi iJbv of tliB Mi Mud the i^rra 1^1} uut *' imamptmcid lijf iDciiknL 


Subsidiartf TabU AV l6^^—C<mp(iri$/?n of Infiumxfi mtk Pofpuhtmn Vhnngi^jf^ 
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72. A study of the dia^am will show that the correlation between InAuenza 
and the population changes is anytlung but e:xact. The distnrbing points in ttie 
lower curve are (1} tJie imexpectodl;^ large decreases in the Sind Distnets of JUnhauat 
Sukkur and the Upper Sind Frontier ; (2) the decreases in the Koukan Distnets, 
especially Kanara and Ratnagiri (and the same remark would have applied also to 
Thana, had the Bombay Suburban District lieen separated); (3) the exceptional 
sIot of the increase in the Panch Mahals; (4) the increases in both the Khandesb 
Districts; (5) the upward trend of the end of the curve to Siiolapur; and (6) the 
podtiou of Ahmednagar. 

73. In order to see whether these abnounolities were directly attributable 
to the seasonal factor the next Table was prepared, showing the combined effects 
of Influenza and the last four seasons. To secure this end the values contained in 
the s^ond column of Subsidiary Table 3 were deducted from 100, and the remainder, 
varying from 20 in the case of Thana, Kolaba and Batnagiri, to 01 in the case of 
Nagar, were then added to the net per mille Influenza mortality, producing the 
values in Columti 2 of the Table below. These combined values, though essentiaDy 
arbitrary, probably give a fairly correct index to the combined effects of the two 
adve^ factors. The figures of this Table are represented in the right hand 
diagriun:— 
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Sui^idiar^ Table jVp, 17.—Dtparlitres oj it?tdghit)A of the Jasf JiHif affneu^urtd sauons 
(Stdieiitiitr^ TaUe No, 3} ffom lOOt and net per mitie Inflitensa JUifftaUtif 
(Oitdnned and oompared with the populaSi&n chattgea. 
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74. It cRtinot be said that the second Table and diagram bring out a mnch 
bigber degree of correlation than the first. Ahmednagar goes to its natural poaititm. 
And We^ Bdiandesh moves to the left nearer to its nati^ position. But Kolaba 
shifting to the left and Ahmedabad by shifting to tibe n^it introduce furtber 
disturbances. On the whole the efiect of the seasons is scarcely more visible when 
consiclered in conjunction with Influenza than when con^der^ alone. The first 
five abnormal features indicated above when examiTiing the first diagram remain 
to be discussed. 


75. The fact that the Smd Districts of Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper Sind 
Frontier show decreases of population, which their positioiis in the Influenza tealo 
do not worriuit, cannot be whoUy explained by tbc defectiveness of Registration 
of Deaths in Sind, because the defect referred to exists equally in other Sind 
Districts. The disturbing factor in this case seems to be immigration. The influx 
of Baluchis and Punjabis in 1921 was much smaller than in 1911, as the following 
figures will show: — 


Snbsidiarjf Table No, 28—NunUiers of immigraniofrom aU regions into Sittd Di/dricts, 

t9U and 1921. 
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76. It will be seen that the dbtricts in which the reduction in the number of 
immigrants is most marked are the three districts under conaidemtion, nanu'ly, 
Larfcanii, Sukkur and 0pper Sind Frontier, arid also iniar i«id Purkiw. The 
reduction in immknmts is natural having regards to midn lines of immigretion. 
The season preceding the Census was a very bad one in Sind, with scanty rain and 
poor inundation; there was therefore less attraction than usual, and the political 
^tuation may alw have contributed to keep strangers away. 

77. The following Table shows the reduction in iminigrants in greater detail 


Siibfidiary Toite iB—lmmigrantn/rvm eeriain adjacent nyieiu into Sind, JflIJ and JSS/. 
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7S, It may be argued that the explanation given for the unexpectedly targe 
decreases in the population of the three Districts of Larkam, Sukknir and the 
Upper Sind Frontier District, in spite of their high position m the Influenza scale, 
ought to applv to Thar and Parkar also, which, with an exceptionaliy marked red iic* 
timi in immigrants, takes its correct position according to the Influenza scale. 
The answer to this is that there being hardly any other districts lower in the 
ipfliiPTigA iuiale there was no opportunity for Thar and Parkar to take too higli a 
position. The few districts which come below it in either table are disfcricfea in 
which the causes of idorease or decrease will be^separatcly suggested. 

79. The Konfcan Districts of Kanara, Ratnagiri and Koiaba show deurea.'ies 
that would not have been expected from their position in the Infl.uenaa wale. 
This applies also to Thana, excluding the Bombay Suburban District, It is o£ 
course possible here also to assume that in the K-onkan the registration of deaths 
is, or was at the Influenza period, incomplete, And it is certainly noteworthy tliat 
in the XHsgranis included in the section on \Ttal Statistics tlie curves of births and 
deaths in the KoiJtan ore usually below those for the Presidency, Tiie causes of 
the decline in Kanara are probably distinct from the causes of the decline in the 
Konkan proper, as has already been suggested above — (Reference is invited to the 
Appendix entitled —** Region of decay in the Kamatak ami Kanara**), But in 
all parts of the Konkan emigration is probably the chief cause. The following 
figures may be of interest. 
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<S(i&nVf(iry Table No, 20.—MignUion to md/rom Katmra, Kolaba and SaiKagin, 1911 and 
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80. The large incieasee in the Panch Mahak b probably due to recovery 
from the 1899 famine, which in that district was exceptionally severe, and also to 
the generally advancing character of the tract. The following age distribution 
figures show the first point. 

Subaidiary TabU Na, 21.—Age disirdmtion of tSe jwjJuUaficwi of /Ae Pan<^ Mahals^ 18SI U> 
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Famine, it will be remembered, eliminates the very yonng and the very old. 
This is clearly shown in the 1901 distribution. The ravages of famine in the age 
group 0-5 in the 1901 figures are clearly traceable in the age groups 10-15 in 1011 
and 20-40 in 1921, The details of the 20-40 group are unfortunately not available. 
Otherwise the gap' would have occurred in the age group 20-25. The general age 
distribution distinctly suggests a population increasing by natural accretions and 
not by immi^tiou ( see the Chapter on Age). And a further increase m the next 
decade may be confidently anticipated. 


81. It was also expected that the caste figures would show that the Bhiis are 

recovering fi'om the famine 
and therefore increasing more 
rapidly than the higher castes. 
The marginal figures however do 
not bear this out. The sudden 
increase of Brahmans and Jains 
at this Census is interesting 
and may possibly indicate that 
increasing material prosperity is 
bringing traders and clerks into 
the district, 

82. The increase in both the Ehandesh Districts in spite of their low position 
in the Infiuenr^a scale is probably due to much the same causes as the increase in 
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Chapter I.—DisTRiBcmox and MovemeiVts op the Populatiox. 


tlie Panch Mahals, namely, oontloned recovery £rotii the ISOO famine and general 
Numbfli^i Khnaacah. prosperity. The figures of Bhib in these two diatricte 

since 1391 are shown in the margin. Immigration also 
lOTJ .. .. 2 «. 7 ff 7 plays a part. Taking migration within the Presi- 

wti I! ” 241 * 6 ^ dency only, the excess of unnugranta over emigrM^iri 

issi II !I iUsIso Khaudesh was in 1911,25,502 and in 1921,26,774^ 

83. The smallness of the decrease in Sholapnr is caused by the rise in the 
population of the City, which drew strangers from beyond the district, 

84. So far as Aluneduagar is concerned the enormous decrease is due, as is 
\rell known, to famine emigration. In the case of the other Deccan Districts the 
figar^ in the Tables indicate that migration was mainly from East to West within 
the dis^ct. The Taluka figures are, as will be shown, much upset: but the district 
figure is approximately what might have been expected from the influenza scale. 

85. It will be seen therefore that while it may be stated as a simple non- 
controverrial point that the nfialn controlling factor in the population chattge of the 
Presidency m a whole from the 1911 to the 1921 Census was the Influenza epidemic, 
yet, when the changes in a series of districts are considered one against the other 
the Influenza factor is masked. This is perfectly natural. Reflection will sh ow that 
had there been no Influenza the diflerent districts would not have exhibited exactly 
equal rates of increase. There are other factors at work, some at any rate of which 
have been suggested above. The point of the diagrams comparing Influenza 
mortality with population changes was to enable both author and reader to perceive 
exactly wJtere an extraneous factor Itas to be lookdi for. Otherwise every decrease 
would have been attributed to Influenza (more especially since there was a tendency 
for everyone who survived that ghastly period to believe that his own particular 
region was the most severely hit) while many of the increases would have been liable 
to be regarded os more remarkable than tliey really were. 

86. The study of the correlation between Influenza and population changes 
by Talokas has liecn relegated to an Appendix in order to curtail the length of this 
Chapter. 

87. Lastly I give the following Table, which, although more properly relating 
to the discusdon of Birthplace, which comes later, tends to corroborate a good deal 
of the discussion which bos just preceded. 


Sub^diary Table ,V o, 22. — Vital Statistiea of the decade British Diatricts f Indian PofinJatioH 

only/, and comparison mth remtis of the 1921 Census. 
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Sec. 12.—'Absolute De.nsity. 




PART m.— DENSITY, 


Sectiok 11.—Two joprcs of DcfTsm* Calculations. 

88 , In Subsidiary Table I to dhapt^r I of the Ifil 1 Report density ivas calcu¬ 
lated on two diflorciit bases. Absolute density (density to total area) expLuns itself. 
Tbe second type (density to cultivable area) b both difficult to asccrtaiii and also 
requires a good many dednitions. It is difficult to ascertain because in almost all 
talukas there are viila^s which do not s^d retugis to the Agric^tural Department, 
for instance, Khoti villages in Ratna^w, Talukdari villages in Gularat and Un- 
survey ed luam villages everywhere. Definitions are tequirwl because the meaning 
of the term “ eull^vable ** is not at once apparent; and the matter is complicated by 
the adoption In Idll of a difierent basis tor the litres in Sind. It was therefore 
decided to relegate the discussion of Density on Cultivable area to an Apiiendix. 
And the discussion which now follows relates to absolute density only. 


Section 12.—Absolute Density. 

89. In the Table below Column 0 for Rainfall has bcsen broken up into two, 
so as to give for each dbtrict its w'ettest and driest stations. .This will give a 
better idea of the general climaUc character of the distnet than the figure of the 
mean for the Head Quarter Station which, ia often in a corner. The point is not 
however of much importance, as this report is written on the assmuption that it 
will be used only by local readers, to whom the general character of the Presidency 
and its districts is well known. 
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90, For comparison with the density maps a map is appended showing the 

linos of equal rain¬ 
fall distiibution in 
this Presidency- It 
cannot be said that 
there is any very 
ONact correlation 
between tho juean 
quantity of rain¬ 
fall and density. 
Such correlatiou as 
there would natu¬ 
rally be is upset by 
irrigation, which 
enables a light 
rainfall tract to be 
cultivated. Be¬ 
sides this, the 
absolute amount of 
the annual rain¬ 
fall is of much less 
importance than its 
variability. If 
India were not sub¬ 
ject to violent 
fluctuations of the 
seasons, the Deccan 
belt, with a rain¬ 
fall below 23 inches, 
vrould be no doubt 
densely populated, 
since the soil is 
good, and excellent 
crops can be grown 
with that amount 
of vratcr. Never¬ 
theless with the 
exception of the 
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Svbndiary T^^bt^ No. BS.—Detailif, Koitr-auppiy atii 
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narrow coast sirip the most densely populated regions are thoso witli a fall 
^tween 30 and m inches, probably because, given on equal uxonoTti'onal 
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2 j * inclusions i^ved at by Mr. Gait in the India Beport of ign Xji 
studying the density distribu-^on in India as a whole. ^ ^ 
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vupa.- — Ft/r Britiih and liatittai DimitUfns. 
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91. Tbe exact figures of persons per square mile in every taluka and petba 
\?illbe found in the last column of Provincial Table I. Excludiog the four Talukas 
in which urbanisation seriously upsets the figure (see Note to the next table) the 
extreme range of density is from 5 persons per square mile in the Kohistan Mahal 
of Karachi to 745 in Vengurla. Owing to the large extent oftheir talukas the cititts 
of Karachi and Sholapur are not able to produce an excessive figure. In all such 
studies there is a certain amount of chance in the figure, because talukas are of 
irregular extent, and contain towns rad cities of varying size. Nevertheless the 
annexed Table gives some sort of idea of the more prevalent types. It will be 
seen t^t in Sind the talukas are large and sparsely populated, lathe Presidenev 
proper the most common range is from 100 to 300 persons per square 
mile. 
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StAtidiarjf TcMr No. 24. — Dfntit§ prt ejvare mile in Talutoe otid 

PrfAon. mi. 
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92. The foIlowiDg comparative densrtiea may also be of interest:— 
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93. The next Table corresponds with Sahsidiar^- Table II to Chanter T rtf H 
1*11 RepoiWd shows tliedistahutioo of the populition ofoseh distmt sccorib 
totte^iMtyofesoh tsln^.the density cW however l«ing mder then thoi 
m the Tshle just given. In compering this Table with that of 1011 it is to I 
H^mbe^ that at that CWls talokes and pclhas were treated as ainale unit 
whei^ they have this hme been separated, 'mepeth. ieto all intents ^pnrpos 
a taluha and the separaboa seems jusbaed. This change ha.s however fen^ 
I^po^blf to prerent the aetaal and proMrtional Sb^ in tslnksa etS 
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^ SuhtHiats Table No. 35 . — Distribution of the poputation cUuistJied according to Density. 

^ For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 
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9 ij Tie point of the above Table h to enatile the ilejuatv of eaeh dwtrirt to 
be down to ita eomponent clemeitla. The dbtrict us such h an area 

of odiiiiimtrative conyemence aad not a natural meal unit; an<l nianv districts 

the diBtnct as a whole amy ho product! hy widely diverse means. thuTin ^e 
c^se of Alimeclabad and East Khandesh the district figure is almost identical 

^ homogeneous whole the former 

^ 

Hsw;, the dotted OMp u^lute density, *. e., densitv ksed on lotel area 

Z f ?? *”*'**'“] ^ and elsewhere. The metD 

ifl to take the unit of area and insert dots at the rate of one for a definite numlS 

produce dark shading in the dense^ 
anti hght shading m the sparsely inhabited tecions. This method las two advanV' 
^ ^ “gainst the method of batching uaiit^y employed in India, namclv—fi) it 
® accurate measurements of area, but could he used even if 

the area of the unit were (mkiiowm, and (u) it does away with the arbitrary character 

aIp t® ^ hatching Is used andSS 

latiw^^" reaps of the Census of 

/mil'’ *<^ 200 , 200-300 and 300-400 persona per squaie^e m 

^flgmaiy cla^, 199 will go into the first class, 201 and 299 into the second and 

K^r. ■ e“i»pk.ch^ ts an nxttemc «nc, but H exempiffiea tie nuin draw- 

^ any method which breaks up a number of individual t'ases bfo classes Tha 
dortmg method however has certain drawbacks, namely (i) unequd SSb the 
pr^ or a vamti^ m «ze of the dots in the drawing L Utwee^u S * 
pr^uce a misleading mpre®,on, (u) unless the densities of adjacent rSions are 

fjj® ^7^ perhaps readily detects the Terences 

Temfiy »„d. a, 

fflven a slightly dummied effect of shading in the densely populat^ parts o/^East 
^^desh ^ ^mpar^ with the tran^S tract of irfCc^of 

. holapur, Hubh and Karachi liberty was taken, aa explained in the note^ the 

nK ae tSI”*’’ “““ “ ®“‘ “•* “ ‘h™ 

.!„ JLJ* “ toeloWte^rrawnsforthe varialioiia o( density, 

aura they nra auflicienay veH known. Reference is invited to Panunaidis li 

^ “ta “ra^eS^”- '®*' d“I» 

?®: The Table wfuch follows shows changes in density for all past Censuses 
But It B not prop^ to give maps or discussions on these figures, since chanire^ 

m deiMtynec^rily follow changes m populatkai; and the latter point has airea^v 
been discussed m considerable detail. ^ *»*reaay 
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St^dian/ Tabb’ iV^, V(i«Wf£i« i'rt tebitWft to »iner tS72. 

Fnr Briiiiih Dintririt and Nalurat Dfviniong, 
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TART lY.—HOUSES ANn KAMTLIE8. 

Section 13.’-1'ue Census House, 

i>9. The Census *' Hoitse ” is always a mnrtor of difficulty. Excluding 
Eoniluty. Kamctd mut AUineflabar! cities the detiuitioii in this PFaskIciu-y to 
1901 wiis ** the rewlenec of cue or mope fiitiiilios having a aoparule cntnince from the 
coDimon way,'* this was abanrlone<1 in lOll, iminly bccaii.se the “wnda 
which b it large, aoiuetunea very larger corirtyard with a single efiitrunoe from the 
street, and a ntuulicr of separate dwcDings opening from it, ia so <timiiimi a feature, 
in the tihtjarat towns we get the “ pol which is an exteuaion of the *' wada 
pruuuple. thie cuironce. visually prolectcti by a defensible '* Nagairkhana above the 
nmiii ^teway, leads—not into a courtyard but into a lane or a network of lanes, 
with numemlis honscs. Law suits arc sometimes instituted to decide whether the 
lane is or 'is not a common way. In 1911 the definition adopled was tihe commensnl 
family. But latitude was aliowed to Jlunicipsditios to use the old definition. At 
this Census the 19U definition was followed, the exnct words being '* the building or 
part of a building occupttKl by one family, that b by a number of pecaone living 
together and eautig together in one common mess, with their dependents am 

DftC* 10—10 
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resident serv^tij,’' In towns, by biciuib of a dronlar, 1 direr that where (here is a 
MunicijwUity it desirable that the Iuiubc should lie taken to Ite the unit (separately 
assessed to house taj;. But this *Un*ct,ion was not generally followed. Most, towns 
to(»j£ the commensal family as the house. A few took the C% Survev Number, 
which is a unit of area. Even under the €MHimeaHid family definitioa mnuerons 
puzzles arise. The CSode Laid dowTi that where there is a lumgeJow with Hcparate 
servants* quarters, the bungalow was to count as one hotise and"each separate block 
or row of servants'I juarterft as another. This is not wholly salisfRctoiy. In large 
eatablisluaeut there wdU be several male oervants without, tlicir fainiliea. who 
tisnully mess with the cook, and several families sm*h as those of the sweeper, who 
mess separately. Tn practice I foimd that in most ca.<Mts the enumerator found 
it convenient to give separate numlier to cjicsli rofim of the ser^-anta* quarters. 
Again it is impoa.Hiblo not to give numlicrs tn shop, temples, godowns and the like, 
where anyone mmj \k found sleeping m the Census night. The (’ode direrTs, for 
ini^tanco, that if a cltaufri^ftr U passing the niglit in a shop he is to lie counted as 
present at the shop and not at hi® honrie. So hi§ famjl_v Iseconies for Cemiua purposes 
two commensal families. The Census Homai is therefore a hopeless hylirid lietween 
the hunily and the building. \Miat happens in practice is that the sinall&it conve¬ 
nient unit of building is given a nundier, ami lieing the smallest unit it. usually 
contains only one family, at any rate in rural tracts, in the larger town.s, imle.4 
some special unit such os the I'tty Survey NuTnl*er is used, the house usuallv roughiy 
corresponds to the tenement. 

100. The problem of the Census house is by no means conhned to ludia. The 
English t'ensus Report of J&ll mentioued thiit the sutisfsetorv definition of a 
house harl liaffled several generations of f-'ensus Autheuitics. It is ob\T:oua 
that the problem is insoluble. As long as u s^'iudironoiia Census of the 
de fatito population is taken we must have some working de6uition. If o <ie 
jiin Census is taken in the futm^ we need not tronble aliout the hoiiae at all, but 
can work on the building and the family. I suggest for the next Census the foHow- 
ing delinition for RuraF 'rmets: —■“ House nieans and includes the following : — ■ 
(lb the unit of residence occupied by one family, that la, by a numlier of persona 
living together and eating together in one coinnion ineaa/witli their depndanta 
and resident servunt'S: (2) all separate buildinf^, or separato jiurts of luiildinga, 
which are ondinai^y so occupied but at the date of the Censius are vacant, and 
(3) all separate buildings or separate iJarta of tuiildings which t hough not ordinarily 
so occupied arc capable of lieing ntilbed at any time for such (H’cupation*', And 
for Municqnd tonus—“ House means every struetural unit which cither hua its 
own roof iiepoTute from tiie roofs of adjoinmg Rtrnchiral unite, or being-possessed 
of one common roof with them would nevertheless lie ordinarily transferable bv 
sjde as a single hoiuie; euch sucli ‘ house ’ slmll be given one Census number, anri 
cat I* unit of residence within such house, oceiipiefl or ocoupiable by » sepnmte 
family, shall lie given a sub-number.'* 

101. In Bombay 0ty tho house is the whole building under one undivided 
roof. Reuliy speaking we do not deal with Ckiusiis houses in Bombay City, but with 

ami tenemente. This practice has continued for three Censu^, and on 
the whole is e.asy to imderatend. It is on the Bombay system that the alcove 
stiggested definition for bouse b Municipal Towns L‘! modeled. At the present 
f^eosus for Karachi the Bombay definition was adoptetl with mmor modifications. 
The Alimedalmd arrangement was more coniplicntet.!. The reason for the diver- 
genre in Census praf'tice in the matter of the house between these cities and the 
raofussil is that in the hitmcr wo take out certab atatfelica of house accommoda¬ 
tion, overerewding, etc,, winch are not else where * required. The matter 
is fliscussed in Volume TX. and cannot lie further elalxirated here. It is neecssary 
to remark only j|l) that the coUection and nib illation of statistics of buildings and 
teiicmente is comparatively easy , a re I should lx: done at the next Census m a much 
larger numlier of Municipalities, which should not be allowed to escape their obli^- 
tions to their taxpayers, and f2) that on the other hand in rural tracts and all other 
towns it will still be necessary to work on the basis of the “ house ” anil not of the 
liuilciing. 
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SECTION' I i.—STATIsnf*H OF " H(>PSES " AND FaAUUKS. 

102. In the Table wlikh follows Uie avemge number of liousea per aquare 
mile and i)eison<t per Jiou^e are given in rontinUBtion of the .similar figures given in 
past Cenfiiiscs. Bombay <.‘*117 is however excluded, as the definition of houaft is 
^liflerent and the diseussioii of the conditions prevailing in tJiat f’ily l^elongs t<» the 
f’ifci''fi Voliuiie. 

(03. The mull her of houses per squai'e tnUe necessarily chtsely follows the 
density figures given in the prenons Talile. But there are dive^ncies. Thus 
Aluiiedabad with 233 peiimns per square mile has TO iu^uses, wdiile East Khandesh 
with 23fi persons per S'pintt' mile has only 4.0. Tliis coiTei5poiid.s witli the ratio of 
{>ersons per house, which is 4 and 5 respectively in the tivo district.^. 

104. The (aleiijatioi) of persons jper house to a round integer renders the 
ctpiupflrison Ijet'Wceii flistrict and district and between Census uiitl Census of Ie.‘<a 
value. When <lealing with figuie.s which riinge from 4 to 7 only the addition of at 
least one decinial point ivouid have given more accurate results. The reason how¬ 
ever for not doing so is partly to confonii with past pmedice nml jjartly Ijecamw a 
much more detailed exaniiiuition of the const Imtion of fivmilica is oftempted in an 
Apjjendix. 

lOo. 'i'he fact that the ratio of persons per iiouse has show'u a slight teinleticy 
lo decline Census by Census has in the past been attiibated to the gradual brcuk-iip 
uf the joint family system. But tJie more correct explanation would seem to lie 
inc';Tea£mg proaperity. 'WTiethcx we regard the •' house *' asu family or a buililing— 
iKitli of which senses it may sometimes bear—it seems to laj cofrect to say that tlio 
ti'iidemy would be for the "ratio of persona per liouse ” to fall. 

ion. Of course as between any two tracts at any one moment local differences 
iif social custom have to be allowed for. Thus East. Kliandesh is a rich tract, and 
probably not appreciably poorer than the general average level of .4hinedal>ad 
(sec paragraph 103 aliove). The higher ratio of pereons per house in the former 
dist Di-t. must therefore lie explained on social anil not on econoinie grounds. But ns 
between any two periods of time in any one district n higher or lower degree of pros¬ 
perity w'Otdcl almost certfunly influence tin* statistics of poisons per house- This 
would appear to Ijc ahoostj an axioniy Jn the East eiiatoins change very slowly if 
at all; and the foreign ideas tJiat come in from time to time form, as it were, ac¬ 
cretions upon the existiug social fabric rather tlian mthlify tliem. There istherefore 
little rensou to suppose that the joint family systenj has ns yet acquired any 
tendency.' to dieap|iear. The point ia one which cannot he diseufised in a 
t*ensiis report. But it may be stated that the figures under conmdemtioiL 
do not aCord any good basis for such a dlstussion. The Appendix on the amdysis 
of fan lilies provides some cridenoe of existing conditions, but not materiaL for 
con 1 j larativo historical treu tment. 

(07. It pointed out by tlie Census Commissioner in bis 1911 Beport that 
the number of houses corresponds fairly closely to the number of fadiilies in 
the European sen«e. For the determination of the latter figure he took married 
females of 15 and over. In India there were at that; Census fi3’7 million houses ** 
and 04 ‘6 irdllion married females of the age stated. In this Presidenoy at this 
i*eu.sus there are actually more houses than sueh niorriiHl females, the figures being 
‘'Occupied Housc,s” 5,46.5,S99; Married females (15 and ovw) 5,153,858. 
From this it may* be inferred both tlmt a secomi or third unfe is very rare, and 
ftiso that the tendency for two married brothers to mess together is not so 
common as is siipposeil. But as a^iitist this it must W clearly' remembered lliat 
many an oeeupied Censu.s ** houseis not a family at all. hut is a chaukidar in 
a shop or a policeman in a chowki or a fisherman in a but.. TTic selection by 
InfluenJui of females of middle age periods will also have sent down the second 
of the above figures to below its norma! point. 

108. For further mfomiation regardiu* the conipowtion of families reference 
is invited to the Appemlis Gntitlcfi—“ Anolj'sis of Families 
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ItiQ. An interesimg pnmt in cotuiect;bn with the CeiiHiiH hou^ is the vide 
dlvergenr^ which exists iwtween different region*; in the ratio of mini tie red Ceiii»as 
liooMi!) to actually occupied hoases. In Intfierial Table I and I*ivvmcinl 'I’able 1 
we give the numfier of occupied housea. The exprej^aion la a liati one. The Jigure^ 
represent all Census houses, which-* in the Eimnicratioii laaiks contain as 
one niemlier or inmate. T!ie hgiires iherofore, except for the three Cities 
of Bonilmy. Karachi and Alitneihibarl, are pructicoliy the figures of faniilifis. For 
every case in which two families have got included in one ('ensus House there will 
be another case in which, ^ cxanipled in the case of tlie chauhuhr a1>ove. cue 
genidne fanuly has got split into two. But fur bouse nmnlienng purposes there 
are aisotUe empty bnilduigs such nsshojis, temples, etc., which have to be immliered. 

I could hnt'c got the figures of total liuiises from the EnunieTation 1>ooks; hut us 
this would have thrown an extra Inirden on the A list motion offices 1 take the figures ' 
frutu the '* Correeied Abstract of the Ohiirge Register sent in during the winter. 
The figures in these Abstracta will give iis with sufficient accuracy the totals of 
numbcivtl Census Houses. 1 ^ve in the following Table the figures for the Natural 
Divisions, as w'cll as for Kathiawar and Kolhapur. 
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Si^uidiary Tabte No. 2S.—Ratio “ Oocnpied hotaa " to mmAend Cemttu 

Bomet, 
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Sind 


'1 

731,195 ; 

■ 

638,970 

1 87*4 

Gnjatat 


84S,996 1 

706,139 

83-1 

Eoukan 


70! ,390 1 

630,685 * 

89-9 

Beecan 


1.358,309 1 

1.341,391 

91*3 

Kom&tak 


716,247 

696,440 

I e3'2 

Selected State Temtory. 





Kathiawar .. 


767.394 

663.931 

73*4 

Kolhapur 

m m 

193.664 

166,193 

85-7 


110. So fsr as 1 can jud^. tJw numbered but unoccupied " houses " were 
proportionately lower in 1921 than in 1911, in which Census Mr, Mead referred to 
the** enthusiasm of the house-numbenng stafi who occasionally plastered every 
empty cowshed or deserted min xvithjiensuB symbols ”. But there still remain con¬ 
siderable differences between the different re^ons, as well as the carious fact that 
Katbiaw'ar shows a far higher ratio of imoecupied houses than any region in 
British territoiy. Bo far as the latter goes the percentages in the last column 
are a rough index of materiar prosperity. A. large nummr of houses used as 
godowna, cattle sheds and the like probably denotes a wealthier region. In the 
poorer redoes man cannot afford to pay for many more stractures than he actuMly 
has to use for bia own dwellings. But in the ca» of Kathiawar there must l>e some 
special causes. No doubt that region is very prosperous. But the following are 
also suggested as causes contributing to the difference of 10 per cent, between 
Kathiawar and the British I>iatricts of Gujarat—(1) Tlie absence in State territory 
of many of those conditions which made the Census staff in British territoiy 
apathetm, or (3) the deliberate keeping up of the number of houses in. orrler to 
secure if possible more Census fonns. If noth these suggested reasons are wrong, 
and the difference is due to genuine differences in economic conditions then 
there is material ready to hand for anyone who cares to examine the matter on 
the spot. 
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Chafteb II.—Cm£a, Towns jlno ViLLAoi^i. 

CHAPTER U,—CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

TAKT I.—DEFINITIONS. 

Section J.— Crrres ako Tows. 

111. This ChspteT desk the distiibution of the population according 
to the sbe of the Census unit which they inhabit, these units bdng divided into 
three cIasbcs given in the heading of the Chapter. By " Census units ** not the 
enumeration unit are meant, but the smaller units for which the figures are presented 
in the Tables. For the reasons given in the discussion which follovis it will be seen 
that tliese Census units correspond neither with geograpbical axeas, nor with ad- 
miniskfttivo areas, nor with residential area, and are not therefore wholly satis* 
factory, 

112. Cities mean (rr) places the population of which amounts to one hundred 
thousand or more, and (A) any other place wMdi the Local Government shall declare 
to be a city for Census purposes. Under (a) at this Census come—Bombay, Karachi, 
Ahme^b^, Poona, Surat, Sbolapur; and under (^) Hubli, The last mentioned 
place was included on my recommendadou in advance ol the figures. These came 
out rather lower than I expected, and in part^olar are less tlian the figure for 
Hyderabad, Sind. Nevertheless the industrialisation of Hubli seems to jukify it® 
incluBion. In 1 £H) 1, besides the above seven places Beigaum, Broach, NRBik, Hydeia* 
bad and Sukkui had been clitseed as cities, bnt in 1911. the six shown under (a) 
only. Further dlscnsaion of the boundaries of the cities is reserved for Yoiume IX. 

] IS. Towns means all Municipalitie®, Contmuuenits and Civil Lines and any 
other place having a population of not less than 6,000, which the Provincial Super- 
rntendent may decide to treat as a town for Census purposes. This definition is 
according to the Imperial Census Code. In this Presidency it has been customary 
for the Local Government to decide what places are to be taken as towns. Accord 
ingly the 1911 list in Imperial Table V was considered by Collectors and Politica) 
Agents, and their recommendations for changes reported to and approved by 
GovernmenL The names in the present Tables IV and V are according to 
those orders subject to one or tw^o iniiior olteratioxis, 

Section 2.—SuBuuBe. 

il4. In the case of Cities _eome Muncipalities the population is shown 
under tlie separate heads of Municipality, Cbntonment (where existent) and SubnrlMj. 
The exact areas treated as suburbs are ahorni so fat as possible by notes to the 
Table IV. The arrangement is not at all simple. In 1911 suburbs were defined in 
Table IV as ** figures of civil population not inclnded wdthin municipal limita but 
within the revenue jurisdiction of the mimicipel tov.Tie.” This js ambiguous. 
Many MunidpaUties comprise parts of the louda of several revenue villages, bnt 
bear the name of only one. It is not therefore certain whether suburbs comprised 
the civil population recorded in the non*municipal portions of all villages, anjr port 
of which IB included in the municipal area, or only in the non-municipal 
portions of the particular \’illage whose name the municipality bears. The former 
might not work out right in all cases as there are municipalities whe^ limit® embrace 
a smkl comer of the lands of a village, the village site of which i® a definite and 
compact residential unit two miles from the town. Moreover, wme villagts have 
isolated ^Titi detached fragment® of land scattered about as distinct enclaves m 
other villages, and If such an enclave occurred in some municipal town it might 
result in the Abstraction Office treating as a eubutb the village to which the 
enclave belonged. Neverthdess the imjwrtance of not losing to the torni any 
population wTiich may be found outside the municipal boundary, but within the 
Mne of urbanisation, is shown by the figures recorded in past Censuses for parti¬ 
cular towns. For one thing the^ extention of a Municipality^ limite often takes 
place years after it beoom^ desirable, and for another owing to plague much of 
the population may be residing in tho fields juat outside the Ijoimdaty, For in¬ 
stance Sinnar (Naeik) 1001 population—7,230; 1911 population—(1) Monicipkitv 
3,125,(2) suburbs 3,336; 1921 population—(1) Municipality 7,211, (2) Suburbs 
J ,610. It ifl evident that the people were out from olague in 1911. Bnt the fact 
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t}>at in tliis case anangcmcntB were made to recognise the existence of Buburba 
does not mean that they alwara will be. It is impossible to tell for certain at this 
distance of time, but there is little doubt that m the case of many towns in 1001 
and 1911, the recognition of suburbs, or the adoption oi some other definitiou of 
that term, would have prevented violent fluctuations in populations from Census 
to Census, and the same would have been true of 1921, had there been plague. 
Reflections will show that the arrangement by w*hicb suburbs means persons re¬ 
corded outside municipal limits but within the revenue jurisdiction of the 
municipal town ** will not in all cases save the loss of plague absentees. At a dis¬ 
tance of five yards from the municipal bounda^’^ at any given point one may be 
standing within the lands of a revenue village no part of which is embraced by 
municipal limits. The only solntion which I can suj^iest is that every Municipality 
slioold be assigned a ffudutban tane^ delimited by (xovemment Kotmeation in the 
same way as municipal boundsjy is now deiiiMted. 

115. This would involve probably an emencUtion to the District Municipal 
Act. But there are many reasons why it w’ould be desirable besides the Census 
reason. M'ithih the suburban zone the MumdpM Corporation could be invested 
with certain powers of controlling building operatiems, thus avoiding the pre&mit 
dan^r of the orderly eiqiansion of a town being render^ impossible by haphazard 
building in the area just outside its boundari^ in advance of their extension. In 
passing 1 would reniark that in a surprisingly large number of cases it came to light 
during enumeration that the boundary of the Municipality passes tight through 
and across a station yard, thus rendermg it nccessaiy' for the Station Master to 
niaintain two sets of enuiueiation books, one for the municipal and the other for 
tlie taluka charge. 

116. Every effort has been made to give in the footnotes to Impeml Table 
IV exact information as to the definition of suburbs in the case of all municipal 
towns. But the matter m not easy. Constant reference had to be made Imck to 
districts or talukas, and the replies thus elicited were not alwa^'a intelbgible to 
any office working at a dbtauce from the spot with papers alone. However it is 
hoped that the notes will be useful, and wdl afford a basis for a more correct 
assignation of suburb population at the next Census. I am inclined to think that 
all enumeration books of suburbs of any town oug^it to be stamped witli some 
clear mark, the limits oi the suburbs li^ng fixed in advance. But it is difficult 

I to get the local auiLorities to g^ve attention to refineniGnts like this. 

Section 3. — Seleciiok of Towns. 

117. I am not fully satisfied that the list of towns is sound. Too much seems 
to be left to personal Ldioeyncrasies. Diflerent CoUectom take different views, 
and presumably took different views at the time when the first bat was anangod 
at the earliest Census, the bias then started continuing to the present day. It is 
of course mentioned in the Imperial Census Code that no place should be* selected 
merely for size. A large village of over 6,000, possessed of an essentialiy rural and 
^ricffitural character should be rejected, while on the other hands there may 
be places with a much smaller population which possess an essentially urban 
character. This dictum is perfectly true; but whenever individuals are asked 

‘ to classify we get up against the personal equation. It would in the long run quite 

f posdbly be better to Iiave some hard and ^t rule. The loUouing seems to be the 

most Widely discrepant case: — 
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Chapteb IL—Cfmicsj Towns and Villages,* 


These figures ate mterestin^ because ilthe Belgaum District and the Southeni 
Bitahratta Country States are in the same region, and their terriioiieB are nntub 
intermingled. If the mere numbers of towns were taken it woul<1 lie imagined that 
the Southern Mahmtta Country States are much more nrhantaed than the Ihstrict, 
But the hgnres for places over 5,000 disprove this idea. It it evident rimply that 
the conception of a town handed down by the one b) quite tUiferent from the 
conception handed down by the other. 

118, The general distribution of toiiwis of the liifTerent classes between 
British and State Teriitciry as shown below reveals the same phenomenoii. 

Subtidiary TaMt ?fo. 29, — NunAeft and ytropoHian* of ioimo of different ctasMa faUinff in 

Britith and Stolen Terriloiy. 
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29 

IV. 10.000—20,000 .. 

. 46 32 

68 

32 

V, 5,000-10,000 

81 50 

6.3 

37 

VT. Below 5,000 

.37 53 


59 

PerreDtage of popular ion 

of lespective TerritoiieH to total 

72 1 

28 

population of I^idoncy .. 

* m * a ■ ♦ 




It will be seen that the States possess none of the real cities, Tn the class 
20,000-50,000 the proportions are roughly equivalent to the proportions of the 
TOpidations of the two territories. After that the States show an mcreaaing 
^proportion of places treated as touns; and in the clitss “ Below 5,000 '* the 
much laser criterion adopted in States generally is apparent. ^ 

Section 4.—The Viliaoe. * 

110, This brings us to the question of the village. Taking India as a whole 
the character of the Census “ vitlage is so varied that the Census CommifiAiemof 
in ilia 1011 report found it necessary to dafme It separately for everv Presidency 
(Chapter I of the India Census Report, 1911, pages 29^. TLo Ekimbay 
village is described in paragraphs 45, 40 of the Bombay Census Report, 
1911. It was there point^ out that while in the open plains tlio vUlage for the 
most has only one viha^-site, in the jungle tracts as many as nineteen or 
more haudets may be grouped into one village. Our villages are therefore emphati¬ 
cally not units of residence, but ore the units of area into which in old times the 
countryside was divided for the purpo.ie of realisation of Land Revenue, It is 
unfortunate tlmt our forefathers when they adopted English as the oMdal language 
used the word “ village " to translate the worn **gaon and its equivalents m 
the other vernaculars, when they possessed a word in eveiy way more suitable, 
namely, ** parish.” It is noteworthy that irr the English COnsas Report the word 
village is not used. The a mall eat unit in rural tracts is the parish. Farisbos in 
England are of several kinds—Ecclesiastical, Civil nnd others. Oiur “ vUlsge ” 
corresponds to the Civil Pariah. 

120. Imperial Table III contains atatistics of tow’na and villages elassthed 
by population. Aik! in the Imperial Table I and Frovincial Table I be found 
two columns, one headed ** Towns and Cities ” and the other ** Villages. ” It 
has been explained what cities and municipal towns mean. Other towns are 
Revenue village pure and simple, except in rare cases. For instance Bankapnr 
in Dhanvar k composed of the contiguous sites of several revenue villages, none of 
which bears the name of the town; and the population included under Bankapur 
town is the population enumerated in any portion of tlie lands of the villages 
referred to. But this is very exceptional. The rentaining Oansos units—vill^es— 

the number of which is given in a special column, can only be defined as follows_ 

** Those separate adminiirtrative units of area, tenown os Revenue Villages, which 
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<Mi the Cenmis night were neither uninhabited nor wholly or pATtially absorbwl in 
tho limits of any M^unieipality.'* It will Ije »een therefore that viliage±i eontniniug 
no inhabitants <tr€ not. eomto^. Consequently the area in square miles given in the 
first colnmn ciumot be divided by tjie number of villages, or villages plus towns and 
Cities, to obtain tlie nverage area )>er Census luiit, bees use an unlmown variable has 
to l)c deducted as representing revenue vUlagea uninhabited and thorofqre not 
included. This differs from the English praotice, according to which tlie lable of 
Farislies by Population eontnui n class—no in habitants/' The objection to the 
omission of uninhabited villuges cotr be best seen fmm Table 111. For the reason 
given above, and discus.^ below, tlie village is not a unit of residence, and the 
flistribution into classes according to the number of inhabitants affords no indication 
<»f the sire of the group of houses within which the population resides, while on the 
other hand the omission of uniniiabitctl villages gives a fictitious result in the 
utilisation of the Table to asccrtiiin the distribution of tlie population-per village 
in its true sense of unit of land surface for ilie purposes of Eevenue Administration. 
Thus in Table III the phnrwar District is shown as having 1,277 cities, tow-ns and 
villages. The Statistical Atlas (1D06) shows that there ate I,CSS reveune villages. 
Of these a few would have been d^ucted as iucluded within Hubli or various 
towns. But the bulk arc uninliabited villages. 

121. In the case of Sind the iucontistcncies notefi above arc accentuated. 
In the Presidency proper the " village ” b posaessed of a certain historic interest. 
The British admiustration solidified, and the Survey delimited, the flbtribution of 
th6 land, together with other picturesque features, such as the hereditary tights of 
the village ofheers^ in the form in which they were handed down. And for that 
reason the village, even though consbting in "fact of several lianilets, does in moat, 
tracts possess an almost indexable sense of solidarity. In Sind on tbe other hand 
the Survey w'as working on a more pliant material, and new villages were created 

occasion demanded. The process still goes on especially in colonisation 
areas. The village b for the most part called a ** Deh ", or perhaps it may be 
more correct to say tfiat the Dch, which b the artificial and almost purely utilitarian 
unit for Land Survey collection, b for tlie most part treated as a village at the 
(Census, Within the Deh there may lie, and usually ora several, agmetimeij'in¬ 
numerable, separate sesidentbl unite, which in moat parte of Sind are cal[c<! Gets. 
The wrord Deh has no residential significance, wheteos the word “ gaon " and ite 
equivalents in the Presidency are used in two senses.—one the area of the village 
lands, and the other the collection of houses on the main village-site.* 

122. Tbe most glaring example of the divergence between tlie Deh {Census. 
“ village ") and the unit of residence b afFortled by tbe Kohistau Alabal in the 
KarachiDbtrict, w'biehhad in 1911 an arccaof l,jlOd sq. niilea, ^,572 occupied houses, 
a population of 18,483 persons, but only two villages. 1 have deliberately quoted 
the 1911 figures, IxH^ause at tfus Census owing to fanune migtatiou the Konbtan 
was paitbBy deaeited.*|‘ The efiect which tlie above figuiW exercise on Table 
111 '* towns and villages classified by populatiou” is obviotudylugltly mbieading. 
'riib, together with the effect of the depopulation oi the Ifahal and the other hilly 
parte of the district at thb Oein.sus, is shown clearly In' the figures l>elow :— 


Places with populatioa between 2,000 and lO.ono ia Karachi District, I9il and 102], 


QIass 10,000—^20,000 
OaSR 6,000-10,000 
Class 2,000-5,000 
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C*1TA?TER 1 [.“CtTtKS, 'I'oWNS AXW ViLf* VtifiS. 


Tlic effect of the use of the Tiihle \*y uny one xvho liaA not understood the 
meaning of viDngc ” in Sind ts to give uie iinpreasion of iJie existence in the 
Karachi District of certain quite large towns in IIU I, which at this ('ensue have 
been mucii mlucod in sisse* The actual “ towive shown fortlmt district In Tithle 
V, exclu(b'ng Karachi (Ity are—■ 
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Achially the Kulustan is inhabite<l by somi'Uoinadic graricis, whose usual unit 
of residence is a few stone huts. The reason for the enormous aixe of tlio ** "villages ” 
is dear from the Statistical Atlas {1900] which shows that in that year the total 
land revenue of the Mahal was Tls. Jft. 

123. But although this instance stanib tjUtte isolated in its magmtude the 
same phenomenon appears al^ in a less conspicuous anti therefore possibly more 
dangerous form in other parts. Tti desert Taliikas of Thar and Parkar 
District we get (u^ain quoting froru the 1011 figtirca) the following— 
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4)n the other hand tlie contrary efiect is seen in Janiesabad, wlitch is on the newly 
•colonised Jainrao area, and W an enormous land revenue. There the average 
population per village in 1911 was only 2.16 persons. In other words Table III, so 
far as Sind is concerned, is designed to allow, for any given tract, what is the normal 
population found upon the unit of land-surface, wk'ch on the combinwl 
■conaideratians of extent and revenue, it w fotmd administrath’cly conveni^t to 
treatasaDeh. This is by no means an uninteresting factor, but Table III ia not 
on the face of it intended to exhibit it. Now there are actually certain fair-nsijsed 
towns in Sind which are genuine residential units. So that the bims of Tabie 
in is necessarily cofnjxmlCt real totms and vasi sMrsely iitticdfUed anas treated 
■as dehs both f^ntribnlvig to the f/jttres of any class. This m not entiidy aatiafactory, 
^tatisdcfi which are prepared on a composite basis being alnu^t invariably 
ntisleuding. 

124. I t should not, however, Ise assumed that, liecuuso wc can 'frame n 
-definilton of what is meant by a village for the purpose of the Census Tables, there is 
thciefoie no difficulty in tlic Abstraction Offic^ in aniving at the numbem in 
the column for villages in Impeiiai and i^vincial Tables 1 and for places for various 
sizes in Imperial Table Ill. Quite the reverse is the case. The Taluka Census 
authorities were found to have been very careless in filling im n(tnies of villages 
in the Enumeration Books and Circle Siuaniaries. The C'otupilatioii Office had to 
make niimecous references back to Talukas to ask within W'hat' village the population 

of tlie place called -wag to be included. 

In some cases the reply came back simply—** There is no auch village,”—but 
without giving any indication of the identity of the place. Tliis was naturally 
worst in Talmcos where there are numeruus smalt J^mlets. Every elkut was 
made to secure the true facts. But in the ^d 1 fear it must be admitted that 
the figures in the Tables referred to are only on appnmmation. 
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125. Ommittiug Siud.tlie number of re venue villagei?, mid the nuniber of 
inhabited towns and viUugca” at eaeh Census are os shown in the annexed 
Table:— 


Stibaidiar^ Table .Vo. 5/?.—j^eteiiue villages and inbabUtd Cettmi uHifij 2872 — 2931, 
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The figures of revenue villages in the above Table are token from the Statistical 
Atlas, 1006. In the Kamtitak the gradual LiU may be at.«oimted for by the slow 
but steady depopulation of the Mollad tract. Bub this nuly a ^ess in Cbe absence 
of figures by Talukas. In the Deccan the 1911 and 1921 figures include those 
of the Mehvas Estates. Tlieije are not included for 1901 because of the apparent 
difference in definition. .At that Census the number of inbabited villages shown 
for the Khandesh Agency was 426, of which 424 were below 500 and 2 between 
600 and 1,000. In 1911 the figure was given at only 91, of which 80 were below 
500, and 5 lietween 500 and 1,000. This time however the number of inJiabitcd 
villages leaps up again to 185. The cause of these violent changes is no doubt 
the absence of regular survey settle menta^ The rest of the AVest Khandesh 
District also shows considerable changes. Of the seven Deccan districts the changes 
jia between the 1911 and 1921 figures are comparatively small b the other six diatriets. 
There was a alight rise in Eak Khandesh set off by a slight fall m Poona. But 
the rise from S,887 to 0,135 m the atjove Table ia accounted for by 94 villages b 
the Jlehvas E^tea and the remeunder in the District of West Khandesh. 

120. In view of the div'ersity of conditious already referred to, whereby otje 
region contains only one inhabited place per revenue village, whereas in anotlier a 
single village may consist of nometous hamlets, a deterwmed attempt was made by 
means of circulars to obtmu some sta^tics on the subject. The results of this 
enquiry, aa well as figures of uniribabited villages by districts are tbscusaed in 
Appendix 0, 

P.ART II.—URBANISATION. 

Sticrios 5,—Tows versus Couktrv, 

127. By far the most important qu^tion in (u>nnection with to^vns and villages 
is tbe extent to wbch nrbaulsation ia going on. Everywhere one hears the cry tbit 
tlje people are forsakmg the villages for the towns and dries. This widely diffused 
idea ia not borne out by The following ia an analysis for British Districts 

only of Rural and Url>Hii places sbee 1872 :—- 

Substdiary Tedile No, 31. — CUiest toiens and villages since 1873, British IHstricts,f 
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Chapteb fL—CrrrKS^ Tow'KS axo Villacje!?. 


* - 

128, In conwilt^ririg tht* itlnivd: TiguiWi ftUownnec naitst be ruade for tbiUi^ of 
tlaemiication in the case of towns and *’itip8. To secure Uijh alEownni'p I'itiea Wlow 
IttO.flOO and towns almvc TiO.OfH) miiist be combinwl. and toWTW Ix’low 10,000 amt 
viilagies above 2.(XKtTnTist be combincfl. 'Hie result b shown nt the next Table;— 


Si^diar*t Tabir ,Va. SS.— Phcf* ttf lortW aisn, lS72—}&2It irnff^ditt 
of Brituh /Jwfrwto.* 
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120. The same facta uce aEe(» Te|ircscrvteil m tlic annexed diagntm. 
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130. Tho sudden drop ui tte bottom class after 18T2 is dtie wiely to Sind, 
where it is evident that the definition of ** village adopted in 1881 differed entirely 
froDi that adopted in 1872. In the former year the niiml>er of-inhabited towns and 
villages in Sind was given*as 5,650, and in the latter year as 3,417. This fact was 
discovered after the block for the diagram was prepared. But it must be borne in 
mind in interpreting the appearance of tlie 1872 rectangles. 

131. The details in Table 33 are of much interest. Everything pomts to* 
the fact that, while the big citiea are increasing in size with alarming rapidity, the 
moderate aiz^ country town is on the dwdine. The zenith of the conn try town was 
in 1801. This can readily be seen from the figures in the classes l>etween 2,000 and 
20,000. It ia here that the genuine old-world market towns of India fall. They do 
not attract, and show a marked tendency to decline. 

132. In view of the w’cll-knovm difference between the urbanisation of 
Engbnd and Idie agricultural cjiaraoter of India a comparison between places of 
vanone size in the two coimtriea may be interesting. It is not easy to find a basis 
for comparison, and it ia not certain by any means that the foUowTiig figures are 
exactly analogous. But, taking Urban Districts in England as equivalent to Cities 
and towns in India anti Cl™ Perishes os equivalent to Villages, we get the 
following:— 

Subtidiary Table No. 33.—Pieuxs of varuHajrizes iit England and TFalef, J!?7/, t(nrf Bombay 
FTesidency. including ^ate$ and Agencies, 1921. 
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13,660 

Below 500 
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28,304 


J33. Since one port of the Presidency might show a greater tendency to 
urbanisation than another the figures are now given by Natural Divisions. The 
vear 1891 has been chosen as the most typical year,—a normal-Census year before 
the urbanisation cry commenced. Sind has been excluded, because of the peculiar 
and rather uncertain character of the Census unit called a “ village ” in that region. 


Subindiaty Table No. 34.—Placed of vtttiaussizes irrrspe^ve of eia$sifeaHm,lS9Iand 19$1. 
by Natural JBivisims, British JHstrieu only. 
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OflAFTER If.—Cn'fJiS, Towss AN'D V|X4<AUES. 


tu> {h^ fifi^ ajiDoft^tisidembk Too nmcb importance ia not to 

iie attached to ^ classes between 10,000 and 50,000 because todmical reasons 
v'” twfitmait of ** suburbsluive caused some towns to shift about 
IteUeen the tw'o^ classy. But the marked retludjon in tj» class 2,000—10 000 in 

^ aotioeaUe, It is again pemusaiUe to draw from 
iJ^ the that the ^Icet town above Gliate is declining. The reduction 

^ ^ increase inX below 500 class 

not readily esplittibJe, espccjally the atnldng changes in Gujarat. A certain 

^ more care m cksai 6 cation, i.A.theoocract counting as separate 
t^ts of two or ^re revenue vdlagea which got aBiiUgwnAted m 1801 . In^soi^ 
c^villagra debited m 1891 nmy bive becomelnlmbited since, filit tU 

woidd require more Icc^aJ knowledge and 
more time than was available in the Censue office. ^ 

totals of the four ^Natural Divisions together come to '’■l *549 Jn 
1891 and 21,796 in 1921, an increase of 344. Tlie incrc^ between the totals for 

^riS" “ »howi„g to tie bc^ b SW 

130. 
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SfAtwHarg T<tbk Ko. 3S.-Nu^ per mOe of the Moi PopuhHon of tJu: Prondencu toho 
. were enimenttd at each CtMHs 1872^1921 in placet tise, ^ ^ 
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\v«r T They show that the urbanisation of 

\^estenili^is proceeding very slowly. And tljoy demonstrate again that while 
the proporta 01 ^ of thoto resnhng m the large cities is increasing, the tVD€B of'DlacuH 
" cities are not the smaller villages but the niiddle^'iiKpd 

towns. The proportionate figures of population IT pl^ bctwln 2 ^ 
and 20,000 since 1891 are very noticeable, Vetr sietuficant also is tJtd fiJi 
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PROPORTIONATECHANGESiarHTOiaSI rN THE ACTUAL 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS LIVING )N PLACES OF VARIOUS 
SIZES.-AS SHOWN BY CURVES OF THE LOGS. 
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Sec. 6.—CntEs. 


fii 

cur\'<». The QCirti class taken was 10,000 to 50.000. Here tlie curve is voiy ctirious. 
Towns between these limits reache<l their zenitli in ISO! and thereafter declined 
sharply tin IDl l. They Wve since retovered. But the more detailed aridysds 
in Subaidiaiy Table No, 35 shows tJiat the recovery is due to the group 20,(KK) 
to 50,000 and not to towns between 10,000 and *20,000. 

139. At past Censuses it was the custom to give by districts the average 
population per town and per ^illogo (t'jiic Subsidiary Table III to Cliaptcr I 
of^the ipi! Report). ''Jjiis I am not willing to do, because tlie results seem to mo 
misleadii^. As regards the village the meaning pf that term has alieadv been 
explained, it miist be (dear that any arithmetic mean of the numbers eoumeTet- 
ed in certain administrative areas is not of mucli value. As regards towns it Ims 
already been pointed out that the selection of places to be treated as to’wnH in 
dilferent distnets does not certainly follow' uniform lines. Moreover in this matter 
the arithmetic mean is a very bad type of avera^, because the presence of one 
large city as in the (jase of Karachi or Afunedabad will uiaterit^y raise the value of 
the mean, and the presence of one or more veiy small towns, e. g., Ulvi in Kanani 
(population 205 in 1911) ^viJl materially lower it% 

PART HI.—RESULTS OF THE 1921 CENSUS. 

Section 6,—Cities. 

140. The discussion of the populatiou of cities belongs to Volume IX of this 
aeries. But for ready reference the population of each of the seven cities since 
1872 is giyen below, followed by the proportionate values of the same, taking the 
1872 population in each case as 100. 

Svbaidumf TtAU .Vp, 3S-A.—Population ^cities since 1ST2, 
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pDiJoldilai put OngoKWdUjitit«dton|inMtdndaowii«fiilDd&d^{d)9i3lra willed in 191J i omiltitiff mbarbd 
this populdtioa in 1011 mad voalil and 113,931; {f) itibaTbi ihemn iu IftOl mad lOSI, byt hoI othmt 

jvdFi; mnitEmg labnrbi!* po[Hikfinn iroEtld bo 19^1 1^1 


Sulmdiartf SToWt No, Se-B.—Variaiim in p&puktiim of cities since IS72s 
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CiurTeB IL—GtriES, 10WNS and Villages. 
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141. Proportionate changes arc also by tlie diagram on which the logs 
of the actual population iigiires are plotted, and curves drawn. 


Section 7.—^Townb in relation to Railway CojunmiCATtoNs. 

142. The annexed map shoas the raila'ay syaieni of the Pretddency and llio 
location of the various towns with a popuhition above 10,000. It cicplams itself, 
and sltows how few towns there are of any size which are not served by tLe Railway. 
The relation of Railways and towns is one of interaction, towns attracting coinme]> 
ctal enterpme in the shape of railwa)^, and railways attracting population. , 

Section 8.—Comparison uetween Towns in BnimB ano State TERRironY. 


143. Not only are tho towns in State Territory proportionately smaller than 
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those of British Distiicts but they show a 
much smalkT tendency to increase. The 
tnarginal Table hears out this fact. 


Section 0.—Towns in Ccrca State. 


144, The decrease of the towns in the Cutch State is very leinarkabtc. * There 
are nine places treated as towns. Of these three, rir,, Mandvi, Bhuj and Anjar, are 
of fmr size (above 13,000). The other sdx are small (hrom 3,000 to 6,000). Ihe 
foUowring percentage decreases on tho 1911 hgures will sliow what is gomg on:— 



Dmmaq P*r Cfflii. lill—mi. 

Total population of Cutch State. 

6 

Three large towns 

10 

Six small towns 

1 26 


Not only, thezefoie. is no tenden^ to urbanisation apparent in that State; but the 
very opposite seems to be happening. The towns are loeing to the villages. 


Section 10.—Suburbs o? Bombat. 


145. One of the moet conspicuous phenomena is the rematicai>le rise of 
Bombay’s Suburban towns. 

SiAsidiary TtAU No. 37.^Pt»ptiUiiio» changes in the Suburban Tovns'in SaiseUe and beyond, 
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140. It will be noticed not only tluit the .«uburbatitsatioa of South Salwtte 
is now proceeding with exiraoidinary rapidity but tliat the movement has spread 
08 hir as Thana and even Kalyon. The rise ut Kalyait be put down to Raib 
way building. But so for as Thuoa is eoncemed none could have any doubt on 
the subject w ho has seen tiie passengers crowding into the Up Locals in the moniing 
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Sec. 12, —Decahn^o Towns. 
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in tame for buaineflS homa in Bombay, And the figmes clearly show that Thana «■ 
a a^urbw home for the city clerk is of less tlian ten years growdi. In the case of 
Bhivandi and Basseinr towns outside the suburbardsation Kono, there ia no marked 
increase. To revert to South SaLsette, it must he remembered that the whole 
Talilka is rapidly becoming suburbanised. Bandra, Kurla and Ghatkopar-Kirol 
alone are taken as towns because they are the only places of sufficiently compwsb 
idiatactor. But there are numerous other straggling suburban places such aa 
Andlied, Versova and V^Ue Parle, and the intervening rountiy is quickly filling up. 

Section 11.—Pkoghessiye Mofussil Towns. 

147. The following is a list of places below 0ass II, and excluding the places 
alr^y mentioned as Suburban, in which the increase since 1872, or since the 
earliest year for which information is available, has l)ccn not only very markbd but 
also more or le^ contmuous. 

StAtidiaty TtdAe Xn , — Progremw iiyumit . 
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148- The places listed above are by no means the only places wliieh have 
increased, nor even the only <mes in which the increase has been considerable. But 
they are the only ones in which the population has trebled itself or nearly so. 

149. The inffuence of the Railway in the above list is moat noticeable, 
Several are important Junctions, and several Railway Settlements. 

150. Panchgani is the only Hill Station which shows a steady increase. The 
set-back hi 1011 was due to pl^e. Matheran has not increased since 1901, the 
Jtgures prior to that Census not being available. Mahablealiwar (which appe^ in 
Table IV as Malcotiope^) increased in the decade 1891—1901 from 3,442 to 5,209, 
but has not since th^ increased at all. So far as this Census is concerned there 
was a severe epidemic of plague at Mahableshwar in the preceding winter, which 
tiot only carried off a gootl many victima, but caused an evacuation of the 'baxaar. 
The epidemic was over before the Census, but its effects probably remained. But 
there is no reason to e.xpect ^y noteworthy increase in Mohahleahwar in the Krture, 
because owing to the^ excessive rainfall in the momsoon it could never be an all-the- 
year-round lull station. Moreover, the rente now asked for bungalows appear 
to be so extravagant as to nreult in many of them remaining em]^y. In ^me 
Presidencies a special Hot TVeather Census k taken of Hill Stations. But it was 
not considered of sufficient importance to do so at any station in t^s Preaidencv. 
At Panchgani the March population would be fairly teTikal of the entire year* 
while at the others the season ” is so short, and the station iteelf so small t^t a 
fecial coimt would be liable to be misleading. 

Section 12.—Decatino Towns. 

151. The converse case ol places which show a continuous and very marked 
decrease is naturally rarer. A good many touns have declined since 1872. Still 
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wore have declined siiw^ 18&1 or since 1901. But the Mowing eaem to be the 
only case oi absirlule decay:— 


Towm 

* j. 

Popqifetiail. 

1ST*, 

1881. 

1B9I. 1 im ' »tt. 

i 

mu 


1MQ» 


1 ' 

io,S8S t.*ae 1 e^ 

1 4.491 


162. The oriffloal cause of tho decline of Dholora was the diversion of the 
cotton export trad© from the Gulf of Cambay ports to Ahmedabad and tli© Ibiila ay. 
But the prolonged continuance of the decline is remarkable. Dholkaalso ehowaa 
continuous decrease from 20,86i in 1872 to 12,613 in 1921. It is saved from absolute 
tlecay by its administrative importance as the Head QuaiteiB of a Taluka. The 
same appUes to Dhanduka, which rises slightly thk time. Gogba, which was 
almost eluninated by the rise of Bha^'naga^ as n Port, and fell from 9,571 in 1872 
to 2,958 in 1911 has risen this time to 4,140. The 1911 figure was possibly due to 
ulsOTe exodus. The interchange of trade as between Bhavm^ar and Gogha seems 
to have been completed long l^ck, sine© the presoit population of Uogha is much 
the same as in 1901, and Bhavnagar reached almost its present level m 1891. 

153. Cambay on the rmposito shore of the Gulf shows a steady decline, as 

also Matar and Mahmedabad in though the declme in these two cases is 

nob great. Kaira itself increases slightly on this occasion. 

154, Ibo towns of Ashta, islampur. Kaliimatpur and Vito in th© Sotara 
Diaiitict show decreases since 1901. These towns seem to have been more or less 
permanently injured by plague, which has been constantly recumag and often 
severe. 

166. Yeola, Pathordi and some other towns iu the Deccan famine area show 
dwteaaea; but it is impossible to draw any inference of a permanent decline. 


Section 13,—Soabi Keoiosai, FiouEEa, 


16©. The following figures were taken out in the first instance in order to ^ 
whether the efiecta of the Infiuenza factor could be observed in the relative 
increaaea or decreases of groups of towns. But aa will be seen they domonstrate 
much that is of interest, and they serve as a general study of the ctaeand M ol 
the population of towns. 

157. In order to sacuro reliable data it was accessary to exclude all towns 
whuih, for any known cadse, are likely to have materially iucreas^ in siae tine© 
1911. The towns which remain ace broken up into ^ups according to a ^tri, 
butiou in territory which does not exactly coneapond with the Natural Divisions. 
The foUoiving is a list of cegiona ae adopM and the adeoted towns:— 

Eonkan Coatt Sittp, *' Kamaiak MaUad Bell. 


BhatkaL 

Honavar. 

Earwot, 

Kumta. 

Malv'aa. 

Venguria. 

itatnagiii. 

Alibag. 

A'anhin Inland Bdl, 

Cluplan. 

Rajapur. 

MaW. 

Paarcl. 

Pen. 

HoIia. 

BhivandL 


Sicsi. 

UaliyaL 

ITan^ l. 

Kipaui. 


Karaatak Black SoiL 

Aiuug^ 

Oajendiagadh, 

Uebli. 

Malgund. 

Ntugund. 

Xavalgund. 

' Hon. 

Bagalkot. 

Guledgud. 

Uungand. 
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Kwfiaiak Black Souik Deemu opcA CouN^Tjf. 


UkaL 

£«nir. 

TalikotA. 

AthuL 

Sauadatti YcUa]iia« 

Karrvtkik Trcmcxlion Tract. 

Gokak. 

Byadgi. 

Eiavefl, 

Baaebeanar. 

Imoiokattu 


Bani. 

Eaikamb. 

Pandhupur^ 

SangcUa. 

Vairag. 

Alcalkot. 

Jlhaavad. 

Rahimatpui. 

Taagooo. 

Vita. 


P<incA Mahals. 


Khawlcsh. c/jfca CouMr^. 

Etandol. 

Fajzapiu* 

Jamnet. 

Kasoda. 

Xagiitdevla. 

XaeiiaUad. 

Pachoia. 

Pan>U. 

Ravar. 

Savda. 

Shaadiimi. 

Varang^a. 

YavaL 

Betavnd. 

Sindlducda. 

Ifcjj KKtndah ffOiy and Foitst Tracts. 

ffATiduibar. 

Shahada. 

ShirpUT. 

Taioda. 

Deecaa Alawii. 


Dobad. 

Oodlua. 

Jh^od. 

Kalol. 

Lunavada. 

Naiidud. 

Bniaamur. 


Oujarat South. 

Bardoli 

Ajtand. 

Borsad. 

Dakor. 

Rapadvun], 

Mobudlia. 

Uatoi. 

Mehmedabsdi 

Nadtad. 

Umrath. 

Ankl^r. 

Jambusar. 


Tiimb^. 

Jmutai. 

Talegaon Dabhade. 
WaL 

IforA Deaean open Country. 
Malegaon. 

Ifantaad. 

Nandgaua. 

5i|UUit» 

Indapur 

JejnH. 

Sirot. 


' Gujoro/ Ifarli, 

Prantij. 

Modaaa. 

Saoad. 

Viramgaoa. 

Patti 

Sadn 

!dan£a. 

Patbapur. 

VadaU. 

Mandal. 


Khaida. 

PoLhardi. 

Puntamba. 

Shrigoiida. 

Vatabori. 

Yeola. 

Kamala. 


GHjurai Hathiatear Side. 

^ Dbanduka. 

Dbolera. 

Ranput. 


t KSi The exact reasons for excluding those towns which are not shown new! 

ilaateted. Of course in inanv individual cases of bowraa m the olwve lists 

soecial reasons for increase, or for decrease apart from the mfluo^ 
those groups which are very am^ t£e agnr^ of the oth« 
*^«’oiiffht to be^snfBciait to uumfy the local nreguhmties. Anotlier pomt which 

is that in ev^ small towns there is a tendency for Oie^gaps 
by »y epifc-oic to m up .gain by the amval of now 

wBoiia to toko ft® plow of ft® clewased. 
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I51>. The actiiAlEv arrived at by totalling the population of the towns 
list-ed above ts aa follows:— 

finhiti^iartt Tabte No. SS, —Pepw/aHan af ctfiain tSires in tflfdtd rrgitmo, ISBJ~J9SJ, 
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I00> The IBOl figures ore given because tliat was the last occasion on whieb 
the population of these to^sm may be taken to have been fully nommL In ] ooj 
the Census was taken after plague, which may have thinned OiUt the population 
without affottling time for the gaps to be relillecb In 1911 there were many cases 
of toams evacuated for plague, and though, us eiEplaineil above, some of the 
ileserteis would cenie into “ suburbs ”, in others they would escape inclusion in the 
town and go into the figures of the surroiuiding villages. 

161. The figures arc intert^tmg. The last Group—“ Gujarat, Kathiawar 
Side ”—is a very small one, consisting of only tiuee towns. Jt will be seen that 
the population steadily and notfceably diminishes since 1891. Th^ causes lor 
this are special, and are discussed in Section 12 above. 

162. Of the remaining groups it will l^e seen that only one,—“ Deccan Open 
Country', North"—shows il small but distinctrciluction ^Ince 1911, while ” Decenn 
Open Country, South” shows a population practically stationary. Many of the towns 
of those two groups are situated in the heart of the worst Influenza regiems: and 
the reduction may be attributed to that cause rather than to famine. On the whole 
during a famine, there is a tendency to move into the towns in search of work, 
though this would be counteracted by the fact that some of the inhabitoots of 
these towns are local agriculturists and may have migrated. 

163. All the lemaioing groups show marked rises. There is no doubt that 
the Plague w'as iu 1011 a definite cause for the reductions which appear in 
almost ail groups in the period 1901—1911- But it is important to notice that 
out of 13 groups (i.c., excluding the last group) 8 show' popmation leas, and only 5 
more, than in 1891, 


SEcnoN 14.—OvxacRownEKD. 

164. The problem of bouse accommodation is acute only in cities, and the whole 
question of overcrowding is reserved for Volume IX. The smaller towns in this 
Presidency are not seriously overrrowded; nor is'it likely that they should be 
having regard to the fact already brought out above that they ai© not on the whole 
increasing in population. Here and them, in the case of a town which is gro^g, 
there may be fibortoce of houses. But conversely there are many where 
• more houses are available than there are people to fill them. In the case of vitUgca 
it is stated on good authority that some of the black soil villages, and villages in 
Central Gujarat are in their ovm small areas very densely populated. But these 
villages am so sn^l and the average hei^t of the houses so low, that it b unlikely 
that the density is able to affect the hcaltli of the people. For that reason it w^ 
not thought worth while to collec't statistics on the subject. 
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PART IV.—COMPOSITION OP THE URBAN POPULATION 
BT RELIGION ajh) SEX. 


Section 15.—Religious CoMPOsmojr, 

165. This point could liave been studied either in the Chapter on Religion 
or here. The Tables which follow approach the matter from opposite points 

of Tiew. 


StiiisfJiarj Tatfc No. tW.—Reliffiom compontion of Urban and Rural population 

in Rrituk DUlncts, 
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Sidmdiartf TtdiU No. 4l—NvtnbeT ptr mflie of each Main Religion teho live ia 
Toienf. Ror British Distripto and Natural Bixinoia. 
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106, The Tables bring out weU the eaaentiaUy urban cbanurter of the Nortbom 
os opposed to the Southern Jains, They reveal the essentially urban ehameter 
of the Fnrseea. And they show bow in ^ind the tendency is for the Hindus to be 
of the town rather than of the country whereas in the Presidency proper the 
portion is e.xactly the opjxisite. The fact is that tit hny region witli n pronounced 
majority of one religion it will be found that i»ers<ma not of that religion are mairdy to 
l)e founil in the towns. This is natural. A Paisee or a Christian, unless by accident 
brought up in. a village, will not tiod himself at home in rural conditions, 'Ehis 
sort of phenomenon is no doubt common all .over the world. Everywhere 
the country is homogeneous and native, the town heterogeneous and cosniopoliriui- 
Heuce all minorities find their way to and fiouriah in towns, 

. Section 16 ,—Hgsalnas Element in Towns. 

I$7, The riots at Malegaon revealed tlic fact that that town is essentially a 
Musidman town; <md this fact occasioned a good deal of suqnise. The composition 
of the iMalegaon population is very abnormal. The following ia a hat of the tovms in 
the Presidency proper showing what prop<jrtion of the poputatiuti is Mtisahnan, 

Towns in which the Musalman population is 76 per cent, of tiie total— 

Towns in which the Musalnum population is from 30 to 75 per cent, of the 
toUl— 


Bhiwanih. 

MalegooD. 

Bhiitkal. 


Mutulra. 

Bantva. 

Dboraji. 


KiiUyana. 

Fattiiu, 

WanthftIL 


Towns in which the Musalinau population is from 33 to 50 per cent, of the 
total— 


DhAndliuko. 


Jodiys, 

Gogha. 

KfitaodA. 

Junagadh. 

Modana. 

Baiikapur, 

Miuigrol. 

KApadvanj. 

H&ngaL 

Cds, 

MnhudLa. 

Bhuj. 

Upleta. 

Doh^d 

JaMuiu. 

Veraval, 

Godhra, 

Mandvi. 

Pol&npur. 

JLsInd 

HiEimatimgar. 

RadLanpur. 

Randei. 

■i 

JetpuT, 

Bala«ju>r* 

SavBiiiir. 


In all other towns the Musalnmn population is less than 33 i>er cent. 

* 

Ssenos 17.—Sex Proportions in Cities and Towns. 

166. The figures of the sexes in Bombay City having revealed a very noticeable 
disparity the following Table was taken out to show the sex'proportiona in every 
Town or City of more than 20,000 inhabitants. For the most part the position 
of the Town or City in the Table is dotennined by the sex-proporrious prevailing 
in the region. Thus the Bind Towns come high, and the Kamatak towTis low. 
The e.xistence of a Cantonment necessarily causes an excess of Males; and these 
places have been diatmgnisljed by the letter (0), The infiuence of the Cantonment 
ie^ght at Ahmedab^l, hut is coneiderable at .AhniecLnagar and Bclgaum. 
Suburbanisation causes the high position of Knrla, Bandra and Thane, and the 
large Ruilw'ay settlentent the high position of Bhusaval. It will he seen that 
the prominent disproportion in Bombay (666 to 344) descends rapidly until the 
position of 567 to 433 is reached tit Ahmedabad and ITyderalad, Sind. Thereafter 
the changes are gradual. A diagram is also annexed, showing the proportions 
revealed by the Table. 
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Sne 17 .—Sex Pkoporttons is Crnss anti Towss. ao 
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Suhtidiary TaUt JTo, 42,—PTttporti&ta cf tA^r ttta hi rmy ihouxind of th^ 
jxfpuhtim If) latum (Wcr W ,060 lnhittntants—192L 
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CUAPTEE m.—B tbthplack. 

CHAPTER ni —BIRTHPLACE. 
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{'haptfib IV.-—Reljoion. Sue. 3. SEtJtJiON in Gf»sebal, 


CHAPTER IV.—REUGlOfi. 

SECTIOH L—IsJTRODUCrrORT, 

169. ^ot tbe reaaoim given in the iutroduftiou we were at this Census directed 
not to investigate or deaeiibe the different forms of reltgioiw belief* Ctmsequm y 
no attempts have been made, as in the last Ckiusus report, to describe the reb^o 
practices of the differetjfc strata of Hiiiduism. 

170, In the Tables religion appeora as the main factor in Table \I and as a 
cross factor in many other Tables. U„ where the figute<^ for the factor und« pre¬ 
sentation are shown separately for the different rebgions. In the preMtit Cbapt^ 
only Table VI is discussed, that is to say the actual numbem recorded under each 
religion, and not the religion element in the other tables, For example the diajsu^ 
sion of the dompatative educational standards of the different refigions will l>e 
found in the Chapter on Literacy and so on. 


Section 2.—The Basis oe the Figures, 


171. Before discussing religion in general and the different religious in parti¬ 
cular it is desirable to explain the methods adopted to obtain the figures. Column 
4 of the General Schedule was headed “ Religion ” —in the vernacular dhama - 
On the Cover of the Enumeration hook the following instruction was printed : 

** Bator hero the religion which each poison retnnie, as Hinilu, Musahnsn, Sifch, Jain, 
Christiiui, ratBi. In the case of Chmtion the sect should be entered. In^e at 
abongkial ^bes who are ftot Hjnudfl, MoBalinsiia, Chriatums, etc,, the tiAnie of tbe tnbe sbtrald 
entered in this column,'^ 


and in Chapter V, Part A of the Code the following aupplementary instructions:— 

liacavate nro to bo ontared as Hindus. Jains sbodd bo euterad s» Jains sod not as 
dufl even though they thcmselTes regard thcm&dvea aa auch. Bimilady Si^ shoidd be «nte^ 
as Sikhs and not as Hbidus. If any peraon retuina hU relipon ns Nanakshalu or Nanakp^tti 
you should ascertain whether be is a Sikh or a Hindu and enter w^bovor w the case, Bhjs 
and other jungle tribes should be entered as Hindus if they worship ot the ordinary Hmdu 
temples and are accapted as Hindus by the villagers. Some are abo Slahomodana. For the 
rest YOU should enter the name of the Caste in column 4 as well as in. column 8. In the cose ol 
Mnhomedims you are to enter whethtr Sunui or Shm* and also tte name of the sect if any* Jta 
thocaseof the Jains you should distinguish tbe three sects, Digambar. Svetambar and 
vaai In the case of ChrhrtaaiiB you should ontot the sect. Instructions as regards Cbnst^ 
secte wiU be issued by districts, and you should consult your Superviwr when nece^y. Be¬ 
sides the religions some parsons will return themselves as belougiug to special beliefs such 
as Tbeosophlfite, or Ath^ts, or even as having no religion at all. Ton should accept the state- 
tuent made by theru+*^ 

The above instructions are of considerable importance in discussing the re^ts 
of the Census under the head of religioi!, the particidar form of the mstructions 
in tbe case of any particular religion Having had a variable hut in no case negligible 
influence on the figiircB. 


172, In the Abstraction stage the instruction was :— 


*' If column 4 is blank, it mav bo filled in with roferance to the caste of the pe^u rancomod, 
tbe rdidoa of other persons on Iho same page, etc. In tho ease of Indian Chiistwaa, if the 
is not shown, it should be a»*umod to lie that of the Mission at work m tbe dirtnet of enutnomton. 
But if the caste cntiy shows " Goancso” the soct should bo entered as “ RomBu Catholic , 


Section 3,—Religion in genesal. 

173, Bef ore considenug particular religions it mi gilt ho mtereatmg to conader 
what religion is. At first sight on reading over the General Schedule^one might 
remark that in contradistmetion to tbe beading “ Caste, Tribe or Race ” in column 
8» the heading “Religion” in column 4 required no amplification. But apart 
from the numerous particular difficulties ej^lained below in the ca^ of the separate 
religloiis, the whole queslaon of what constitutes religion is most difficult. Anyone 
can prove this for himself Hy attempting a definition of religion, 

SCI IP—10 


0^ 


CiUt^rKK IV,- liKUtiiON'. 


174. A number of different definitions by pant writers nre gjven by ITopkiiifl,* 
but it would be beyond the scope of this report to fjuoto them. Certiunly Uhef 
in a God or gods is not an eawniial of Kligiou, since mw. of the moat important of 
the world's reUgions^-Buddhisni—denies for at «jiy rate in its purest and earliest 
form detiicd) the existence of a Deity, Neithor is Ijclief in a future life essential, 
since several of the Polyiiesian and Sorth Amcricnn religions believe incxtiTiction 
at death. Further it is open to question whether to regard as religions the various 
atheistic and agnostic bebefa of mmleni times. For instance the materialistic 
monism of Haeckel, would probably Im> admitted hy few for inctuaion under the 
tenureli^on. Yet it is just as much an attempt to explain the unseen andtuikuown 
as is Buddhism or UhTistianity, .4nd if coupled with definite ethical standards 
and held bjf a considerable body of men it would apparently come within Hopkins’ 
own definition “Squaring human with superhunmn life’—a definition with which 
however few ate likely to be in accord. Still more difficult is the case of pure 
agnosticism. Even this form of philosophic doubt might, so far as I C 4 in see, under 
the subaidiary conditions mentionetl above for materialistic monism, come \vithiii 
Hopkins' definition. Lastly we have the ease of a man who returns his religion as 
“ nil : and such returns were actually made. Such a person might be taken as 
belonging to no religion, the fact which he intended to convey, TTie difference 
beWeen '* Nil " and “ Agnostic “ is that among individuals belonging to no 
religion and admitting no form of philosophic belief there could In? no commuiiity 
in their attitude to what Hopldns calls “ super-human life Community, if 
nothing else, seems^ to be a sine qua nan of religion. The treatment of th^ 
returns is explained in the next paragraph. 


SbCTIOX 4.—ISDEFIXITB BELrEF.<;. 


175. In past (Censuses the various modem philosophical types of “ ftee-fchiak- 
ing *’ were classed as a Christian ^ct under the title “ fndeMte beliefs ”, the 
inclusion of such persons under Christians being justified by ilr. Gait, Uve Census 
Commissioner of 1011, on the ground that persons holding these befiefs w6uld be 
either Europeans probably liaptised as, and brought up aa Christians, or Indians 
who have derive<i their ideas from Western influences. .At the present Census 
these indefinite beliefs were, in response to the opinion of Christian boriies, removed 
from Christianity, and segregated as a separate reb'gioo. The exact terms which 
were classified as indefinite beliefs ate given below t— 


Agnostic. 

Atheist. 

Deist.. 

Freethinker. 

Nil. 

No teligiou. 


Poeiti vist. 

Rationalist. 

Sceptic. 

Theist. 

Theosuphist. 

Unitarian. 


'rhe numbers returning these terms are quite negligible. But at the same time 
it is almost certain that numerous Europeans and probably abo numerous Hindus 
and Mahomedans returned their religion as r'hriatisu, Hindu or Mahomedan 
although their atUierence to those religions is a matter of nationality or politics 
rather than of belief,t Actually I Indian returned Tbimself as an Agnc^tic in Bom¬ 
bay City, and 24 as Theosophists from a sbgte village (Weral) b the Ratnagiri 
District. This isolated return is surprrsbg, but it is in accordance with isolated 
returns of Arya Sanmjists from dllages in the Surat District. 


Sectiox S.—.Aximism. 

176. To turn to the particular religions found in the 'fable it is desirable to 
deal with first. The term Animism vra-s invented by Tylor as a general 

term suitable to the prrimitive religions of all savage peoples, and was chosen on 
the assumption that (in the words of a later writer) all such peoples believed in 
“ the presence on earth of a shadowy crowd of powerful and malevolent beings, 
who usually have a local habitation in a hilt, stream, or patch of primaaval forest^ 

* Tbu ItiaiofY of IleitlgiOEw^ E, \\\ HofJdwb I91S. 

t^A* & iQittlor of m fow Europotni wtift evtamod Ihtmtolynt nndef uno or olLor of lha Abaigv irfiu* tnn 
eon Vflirteii into Cliriiluiu Ifi jo me uf Ahat rv7LkKct^OiEc». Tfib wm Uicomot^ ihc utrm ber waig rtty Uw 
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aiid who interest themselves in the affairs al men '*.* Since the tiine of Tylor much 
research has been done among savage and primitive peoples, and it has been found 
that belief in spirits or entities dwelling in natural objects is by no means the most 
primitive of Ixiliefs. The most primitive savage docs not distiugnish l>etween 
spirit and mat ter. The danger from the tree Ls not. danger from the t ree-spirit, 
but simply from the tree itselfi which, as an object that sways about and makes a 
noise, is necessarily possessed of a vague potency, a “ mamt *’ (to use a Poljmesiftn 
word which has iM^ome the teciinical t«rm among Anthropologists for the primitive 
idea outlined above), Xor does he distinguish naturiil from artificial objects. 
The attitude of such peoples is that of the clnld. who, when it knocks its leg against 
a chair, exclaimsnaughty chair " ! and kicks it. When we hang up over our door 
a horse-shoe to bring luck we are mieonseiously reverting to the most primitive 
savage l>cliefs. The Ijelief in ” mana ’’ of natural and artificial objects has been 
caUeu by sonic writers " Animatism though this word is perhaps not generally 
accepted. This “ Auimatism " can, and does, in the case of some peoples, continue 
to exist side by side with a Inslicf in spirits and even gods. The extent to which 
it exists among the jungle tribes of this Presidency, cither by itself or in combination 
with Aii inii sru or other forms of primitive reli^on, is possibly not fully known. 
A description of some of the beliefs and practices of the Bhils was given by 
Mr, Enthoven on pp. dS-GS of the Report of LltOt. 

177. The condition of the religious mentality of the Bhtb as presented by 
Mr. Enthoven reveals a stage of religious development considerably beyond Anima- 
tisni. Thus—“ They worship female deities known as M4tAs, represented by 
sv'mbols rather than images, by wooden posts, earthen pots, toy horses, wicker 
b’askets and winnowiiig fans”.' Originally perhaps the wicker basket was an 
animated and potent object, possessed ofmana ", Now it has become the symbol 
of one of the Earth ^lothers, a form of worship common to many and various peoples, 
and particularly a feature of Dravidian cults. Ancestor-worship also plays a 
conspicuous part; and various large and formidable objects, such as the tiger, big 
trees, large and irregular shaped stones, aye treated as godlLugs. "f 

178, Now it will be noticed that whereas in almost all other returns the 
enumerator is bound to accept the reply of the individual, except in so far that he 
may explain to him wliat is wanted, should he think that the question has been 
misunderstood, in tiie ease of Animism the enumerator is left to decide whether 
any member of a jungle tribe is a Hindu or on Animist. ft is necessarily a matter 
of "doubt whether a BhU is accepted as a Hindu by the villagers ”, and it iivouid 
be quite impossible for any enumerator to call the villagers together nod question 
them as to the religious status of every Bbil. Consequently it is almost a matter 
of luck what the numbers returned as AnimJ.sta will be. To the chance of being 
returned or not returneefas such by an enumerator is to be added the chance of being 
classified or not classified as such on the ground of caste by the head of the Abstrac¬ 
tion office. In 1911 Mr, Gait, the Census CJommissioner, when visiting this 
Pre.sidency on tour, converted 70,000 Bhils in lieva Kantba from Hindus to 
Animista by a stroke of the pen. At this Census it was my intention that the 
Schedules tliemselves should decide—that is to say, that the caprice of the 
enumerator should not be further complicated by idioeyucr&sice of the Abstraction 
Officers, But this was not always hilly understood by the latter, and in a 
few cases classification was carried out irrespective of what was entered on the 
schedules. 

L79. But even if we eLiniinato the opinion of the Abstraction Officer and rely 
on the opinions of the enumerators alone there vs llttla hope of consistency, Census 
to Census, in our shitistics. Mr. Enthoven well pointed out that when the Bhil 
worships a big tree or a stone, he is only doing what the Hindu of the plains does, 
when he girds the pipal tree with the sue red thread or paints red lead on a lingam 
stone. Moreover, Hinduism of to-day is not the V’edic religion ; nor is it the Puranic 
religion ; nor is it the philosophical pantheism of the highly educated Brahman. 
It is u vast mixture, in which the Veilic worship of the great fortes of nature, the 
Puranic av(Mar$, the philosophical doctrine of I’nrnm. and—be it noted—the 

*K. IndiMH Ctsiciiiw L p, ISV. 
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pre-jitryau reverence of trees,atono5j, animals ttin.UTilmUoi'em^ are inextricably inter] 
mingled. Consequently most enumoratois would regard tbe Bbil, whose piersona- 
objeets of worship are his ancestors, a particular tree, a particular stone, the 
boundary go<l, the small-pox mother and a winnowing fan, as no less a Hindu than 
the hiTtbi of hia own village, who worships his ancestors, the ptpa# tree, the circle 
of stones known as Vet^la, the boundaj)' deity, the small-pox mother, and a plougli, 
even though the latter may be told jwronw stories a few times a j"ear by his yurt#, 
have some vague ideas of the doctrine of Aurnio, and employ a Brahman to perform 
his ceremoniea. The old question " What is a liindu ? ’’—is one which has been 
discussed in full many times, and the reader is referred in particular to Mr. Gait's 
discussion on pp, 115 to 117 of the India Census report of 1911. The latest 
de&nidon is given by Mr, Farquar, who makes Hindmsm depend on " birth atid 
conformity By birth he- means birth into one of the recognised Hindu castes. 
But if some Bhils arc Hindus then Bhil is a recognised Hindu caste. It is parti¬ 
cularly to be noted that a Bhil does not enter any new caste when he gradually 
passes into a Hindu and worships jrura7ric gods. 

180 . In pointing out, as has been hiiitcd above, that the Hinduism of the 
highly educated Brahman is something totally distinct from the Hinduism of the 
lower strata of Hindu society, it is not intended to imply that this variation is 
en n fin ed to this one religion. The Christianity, and especially the eachatoiogy, of a 
Browning is equally for removed from the Christianity of a devout old agricultural 
labourer - and the reverence paid to the \Trgin by a high class French lady is equally 
far removed from the Mariolatry of the Marseilles fish-woman.t In some parts of 
the world, and particularly in South America, there are Clmstian cults which are 
only by the laxest use of the term cLassifiable as Christian at all. This being so, 
and the jungle tribes being, as it were, non-puranised Hindus (one cannot use the 
term primitive Hindus ”, since Hinduism is not derived from the pre-Aryan cults, 
but has absorbed them), no justiheation for continuing to treat Animism os a 
distinct religion exists, wniess we can obtain Jigures iphich show ratiotml changes from 
Census to Census. How far this Ls from being the case is sliown by the following 
Table, in which are showm the numbers recorded as Animists from the chief 
Animistic tracts during four successive Censuses. 


SiAsidiar^ TnhU No. 43.—Recorded MiiNiVf of Animitis in oArtaiH meas, ISOI fo J921. 
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181 . Buttheabove figures do not tel I us all th at wo require to know. Through¬ 
out the whole of the discussion I have referred exclusively to Bhils, That is 
because the Animist figures are mainly composed of that caste. It is importiiiit 
however for a Ml consideration of the question to know exactly what other Castes 
are included and to what extent. The following Table shows the Castes included. 
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182. * One of the interesting points brought out by the above Table is the 
great divergence between diSercht districts in the vozicty of castes brought under 
the term ^imist. Thus Bcva Kautha and the Pancb Alahats between tliem 
return Aiiimists under 10 different castes, Surat and Surat Agency 14, Sutora 7, 
Cutch 4, Palaupur and Broacb 3 each, and no other district more than 2. 
In the case of the 10 names from the Pancb Mahals and Reva Kant ha only 
3 ore common to each. Seven districts and a number of States returned 
no Animists at all 

/ 

183. Another point is the trivial number of pemona classed as Anjmiats out 
of certain castes. The occurrence of an Animist entry at all would often seem 
attributable to a single energetic enumerator of pronounced views. Tlie foliow* 
ing Table gives the numbers of each caste as compared with the number of Animists 
returned. Where possible the 1021 figures are given, and failing that the 1901 
figures. A few of the caste names in the previous Table are not knoum, and arc 
therefore not entered. 

<Su&fidiai^ Table 45 ,—Companion of the nwnber of Animiste nlurtwl i» «eriia«H eottee 

tntk the strength of (Aof caste w the Praideneg. 
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184. It may be argued that there are castes or tribes more primitive than the 
Bliils. and that, even though the latter are classed in future as Hindus, other castes 
should be kept under Animists. 'Phis argument is not without force. 

185. it will be seen that after the Bhils the Chodias contribute most to the 
Aniirust figures. An account of their religion wUl be found on p. 292 of the “ Trilies 
and Castes of the Bombay Presidenev *' by Mr, R, E, Enthoven, C.I.E. From that 
passage it seems that they worship Mature deities, ^ well as the usual Boundary 
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Gods, and ancestors. It is stated tliat thejr do not worship the regular Hindu 
deities. This is at variance with rii© Bombay District Gazetteer, Vol, IX, Part 1. 
Gujarat Population—Hindus, where It is stated that they worship Rama. 

186, Of the Naikatias, who contribute largely to the Aaindst figures, the 
Draft Monograph of the Ethnographic Survey states that they follow the Hindu 
law of inhentance,* nnrf are Animists by religion. Ihe two statements are somC' 
what contradictory. The District Gazetteer (fot^ ci:f,p. 827) says‘^except that 
they sometimes pour oil over Hanuman, and though they are not allowed to en ter 
her temple, worship the mother or MAtd on Pavgadh Hill, and at other local faire, 
their objects of worship are spirits and ghosts "'.f 

187 Gamta or Gamit is not given in the ** Tribes and Castes of Bombay 
The District Gazettwr (/oc, di, p. 319) simply says—They worship Vagh Dev, 
Samla Dev and Devli Mata 

188. i’o other castes contribute large numbers to the figures. The Kolis 
are certainly Hindus. The ,Mes are followers of a mixed HindU'Musulman cult, 
like several other Ca.stes in West Gujarat (for w’hich see below). 

189. Of all the tribes the Katkaris are probably the least Hinduized. Reports 
from Jesuit Missionaries who work among them near Kliandala speak of a state of 
religious mentality exceedingly prinnti vc. But it would not be juatihable to return 
a main religion head for the Ratkans alone. 

190. In short I suggest that our returns of Animists are absolulely worthless. 
They represent nothing, and are entirely a matter of chance. The vast deereaw 
between 1891 and 1991 and the vast increase between 1901 and 1911 cannot be attri¬ 
buted to losses bv and recovery from famine. Any such idea is completely dis¬ 
proved by the regional figures. The Bhils, who contribute most to the figures, 
are practically Hindus, and the other castes seem to be ho also. J have therefore 
no hWtation in saying that Aidmism as a religion should be entirely abandoned, 
and that all those hitherto classed as Animists should be grouped with ^idus at 
the next CJenaiis, Hinduism being defined as including the religious or semi-religious 
beliefs of those jungle tribes who have not definitely embraced Islam or Christianity. 
In saving this I am of course to be taken as discussing the conditions of this Pre- 
siilencv onlv. There may be regions such as Ghota Nagpur where the boundary 
between Hinduism and .Animism is clear and definite.t 

SectiOxV G.—Lvdo-Aevas Religiokb. 

191. Hinduism in tliia Presidency presents five mmii problems. The first 
is the question of .Animism discussed above. The second is the problems of how to 
get over the fact that Jabs are often regarded as Hindus. The third is caused 
bv the obscurity of the boundaries between Hinduism and the Sikh rebdon, and 
the fourth the same phenomenon in connection with Islam, w’here these two 
reunions meet and blend into one another m some of the special sects of Gujarat 
awf Sind. These three problems will be discussed later. In the nest paragraph 
the fifth problem will bo mentioned, namely, the Lmgayat sect, and its position. 
This is also discussed in the Chapter on Caste. 

192. The Lingtiyoi religion is developed from a reforming sect who^ origin 
is placed by some as far back as the twelfth century. In its original form it denied 
both the supremaev of the Brahman and the validity of the Caste system, tenets 
which are inmallv consitlered conier-atones of the Hindu teUgion. its single object 
of devotion was' however, the puranic deity Shiva, from which the caste often 
call themselves Virsfiaivas, In its modern form the first of the two heterodox 
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tenets survives, aU eesemouies being peiiormed bj Jangame, ivlia are the Luig|^at 
pnests, and considerable enmity persietbg against Bralimans, not only in religious, 
but also in social and political Life. Tlie second tenet has, however, been entirely 
abandoned. In the case of the desceudents of the earliest converts caste may have 
heen lost. But Later accretions were compelled to retain their caste structitxef 
there being today within the Lingayat fold not only separate and distinct castes, 
but castes that are touchable and castea that are untoachable. The Lingayata 
ore therefore a sect and not a caste. It is probable that few wonld as^rt that they 
should be excluded from the hgurcs of Hindus. The correct solution for future 
Censuses seems to be to record them as Hiiidu-Lingayat in the religion column 
and as Fancbamsali, Banjtg, Devang, etc., in the caste column. But it vdU lie 
difficult to record Lingayat as a sect unless we record Hindu sects generally. 

i93. In the case of Jainism it is doubtful whether any student of compara' 
tive religion could pos-stbly class Jaiiijsm os a .‘sect of Einduism. Yet it is a fact 
that many Jains regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus. This can be seen 
from the instructions which it is found necessarj' to issue (quoted above) and will 
be demonstrated from the figures below. It is to be noted that the close relation' 
ship between Hinduism and the other religions which have segregated oH from It 
ia not lost sight of in Table VI, where Hindu Brahmanic, Bud(&ist, Sikh and Jain 
are all classed as Indo-Aryan. It therefore comes to this that Indians often use 
the term Hindu for what ive cidl in the Census Indo-Aryan. Yet as a religion 
Jainism is definitely distinct. It was one of tlie many heretical beliefs which arose 
in the &th Century B.C., and is slightly older than Buddhism—the only other of 
those beliefs which has survived. 

104. The fact that Jains regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus 
necessarily vitiates our figures and obscures the increase or decrease of therelimon 
from Census to Census. On some occasions more and on others less Jains will be 
incorrectly returned as Hindus* It is not likely that the convei^ case of Hindus 
returned as Jains wonld ever extensively occur. At the same time I have heard 
it stated—though it is difficult of credence—thatsomcLingayatsregardthemselves 
as identical with Jains, The annexed dJagmm illustrates the rise and fall 
in the numbers of Jains. As pointed out in the 1911 Beport Jains do not suffer 
from famines and although some part of the irregularities in the curves may be 
due to losses from and recovery from plague, incorret enumeration probably 
remains the dominant factor. 



195. Buddhism is of course not a religion indigenous in this Presidency, but 
ia returned by a few imigrants only. 
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196. 


Number ol SUcbj in BrHUh 
I8ii .. .. I27.I«» 

lOlU » l.wsi 

mi . n-8” 

1831 .■ •* 


The Sikh reliipou is mauilv confined to Sind, llio fig«^ forSiklis at 
^ successive Censuses show extraordinary fluctuations, as 
will be seen from the marginal table. Coromcnting on 
the figures up to 19 U Mr. Macgregor remarked ^at 
peopl? who in 1881 had called themselves or l>reii 

clarified by the emunerators as Sikhs were ret uriicd in 

1891 end 1901 as Nanakshahi Hindus. He continued 
•lSoTt7p"5 ^ retiined " 

m his report (p. /2 redded ms o^ 

will bTaeen from the supplementary instructions re-^inted from above, 

WM jgares of the Ari/a Samaj and Braltmo Samj and the diacuasioa 

of tlie same will be found m an Appendux. 

SeCTIOK 7.— BORURUT^AJiD BETWEEN HiNDVIBM .AND ISLAil. 

I UR We now come to the borderland sects between Hinduism and Islam, 
which are difficult to aUocate to either of the two religions. In 1911 these see a, 

which are principally mGdjaret and Sind, were treated as fdlous. 

Those who returned themselves as Hindu or Mahomedan J^ere 

„nh^Sr.rill bXvi.d^^ pp.i9,60 of the lol 1 Report. fJ.sortW.ge- 

acco t- |.^4 u-si- Census Commissioner^ who remAikoJ that these 

ae«tw.o eb}eeted t° b?_t be according to prevedent 

r®™?thr4^<«i wt Imd been treatod as a separate leliffon under the gcMral 

r„'’-^c„x:n«;ibe.»nc^-c™ 
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Ial«miccult aud rt« ^«.^ partially 

priyierty ^ ®^2er “’Hindu-lfahomedai. " arc not the only esain^ of tte 

included m itnpnrUnt Kabirpanthi and Dadupantlu Sects, the 

borderland. The ^ Kabirpanthi was returned as a sect 

‘■""''‘K.To^tboiw Sr iSi* re^^gioa aa Hindn and 1 ,hOO .ho gave their naam 
•^r- ri^Th -^e" Bat these Kabirpanthi Mahomedana .era aU c^d aa 
hS Snd tt^S^ed to that head. For further information regarding the 

Borderland Sects at this Census see Appendix V . 

Section 8.— Islam. 

___ i-typ, i,p„,i of this Chapter demonstrates how the Maho- 
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actual dacreaae la the Musalman population of the Presidency aa a fvhole ia 
and the decrease in the Muaalmun population of Sind mcludtng Khairpur 13260,0^6. 
That is to say of the total lose 74 per cent, occurs in Sind alone. In addition 
to Influenza* the reduction in the number of Lmmigriinta into Sind (discussed in 
Chapter I) may alao contribute. But too much importance is not to be attached 
to this factor, aince many of the Immigrants and especially those from Hajputana 
and the Punjab would be Hindus. Of the Musalmsn decrease in Sind 117,034 is 
in males and 143,032 in females. This clearly indicates Influenza losses, as shown 
in the Chapter on >Sex. Had the loss been due to diminished inuniarants the sex 
proportions would have been the other way, since immigrants usually consists of 
an excess of males. 

300. Musalman Sects are discussed in Appendix F. 

Section 9.—Christianity. 




FbnwitA^ of ChHitiuu 
T{iUl jHpolilJdiii of iht Bombay 
Pmkuiacy. ISSl ta I9^1i 
im O.ftiS- 


201. The discussion regarding Christian Sects is to lie found in Appendix G* 

As regards the total figures of that religion there is as 
usual a considerable increase in spite of the fact that 
the general population has declined. How rapid, 
proportionally, is the increase of Cbiisdans since 1391 
is clearly seeu from the diagram which begins thk 
Chapter, Nevertheless in spite of this rapid propor¬ 
tional increase the Christian religion is by no means yet 

an important element In the country, as the percentage in the margin will show. 

202. The regional distribution of Christians, which is very irregular, is shown 
in the annexed map. 
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203. The Chiistian religion is mote pronunent in British Territory thaji in 
Indian States. The percentages of Christians to Total population at this CeDau.s 
are — British Districts 1*36, States and Agencies 0* J9. To this result the much 
larger number of Europeans necessarity to be found in British Territory is not, as 
might be at first supposed, the main contributoir cause. It is true that out of 
31,889 Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the Presidency 31,619 are recorded from 
British Territory and only 270 from State Territory, But even after eliminating 
these the percentages of remaining Christians to total population ate onlv modified 
to the following — British Districts 1*19, Stat^ and Agencies 0-18. It is clear 
therefore that ifiasionary enterprise has been much more vigorous in British 
territory. 

204. The regional distribution in British Districts only is shown in the 
foUowbig Table:— 
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205. It will be seen that the Districts which show a decline are Kanaia, 

Ahmednagar, Belgamn, Bijapur, Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper Sind frontier. 
In all others there is an increase sometimes slight, sometimes conaiderable. To 
these changes the variations in the Christian population of Cantonments are an 
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important contributon*€au»e,the Christian population of C^tonmeiita Iwiiig sub¬ 
ject to violent fluctuations, through alterations in the diatribution ol troops, 
hospital, etc. 

206. The figures of Christians at the last two Censuses in t he various Canton¬ 
ments is given lu the annexed Table. Bombay CHty has no Cantonment, and it is 
not therefore possible to isolate the changes due to the above causes in the case 
of that city. Moreover b Bombay the troops, and other persous connected 

with them, are only a very small element b the 
total number of Chnstiaiis in the City, cose is 
difierent mth some of the Mofnssit Districts, where 
troop movements may quite upset the ratio of 
Christians from Census to Census, The moat conspi¬ 
cuous instance is Xaaik, where tlie margmal figures 
show how entirely the Militajry population controls 
the total number of Cbristions in the District. This is 
however the only district m which the effect of 
Military changes is so large. 


ChrutUn* in Dirtiliblj 
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StAgidiary Table A’o. 47—Chmtian populations of Cantonmentt, J9U a»d 1921. 
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^07 The effect of Cantonments does not however entirely cease even with 
the above figures. In the Upper Sind Frontier the reduction m Christians from 
Census to Census is no doubt due mainly to the disappearance of the Cantonment 
from Jacobebad. And it is also to be noted that Ahmedabad would have shown a 
more rapid mcrease in Christians m the long term variation smee 18S1 had it not 
lift An for the reduction in the sire of that Cantonment with the removal of the Artil¬ 
lery prior to llUl. 

208. For the rest it is to be noted that Gujamt, and especially Kaira, con¬ 
tinues to be the most important field for Misaionary enterprise, ^ere s^ms 
reason to thmk that in Ahmeduagar the field has been worked out. But it is to 
be remembered that new arrivals are counterbalanced by the dispersal of the o^r 
converts of the American Marathi Mission, who go a field, and often to Bombay 
or Poona, now that they are of age to cam their living. The Deccan Minions, 
and especially this one, are believed to be older than those workuig m Uujamt; 
and a decline in the Christian population of Kaira may therefore he pticipated m 
the next or followmg decade. However it is on the other hand believed that the 
American Marathi Session and other earlier missions brought their converts up 
to professions in which openings arc not available except in l^ge cities, whereas 
the new Gujarat Missions have worked more on the Ibes of retabbg their conycita 
in their owm villages at hand-loom weaving and aimilni village occupations. 
The remarks in this paragraph are however made subject to correctiori by persona 
bettex acquainted with Missionary work. ___ 

• [p ill- MM <4 SadU Cn» it b tclkved that tbe tMa indlaibd hikIm CanttiinacBt on iLii w:caEio]i diiur 
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209. Tie quality of Clmstiaiuty in India ia scarcely a Bubject wbicb the 
Census ouieht to touch were it not for the fact that on the quality of ^y lebnous 
movement depemls permanence. Various Provincial Reports m the past 
discussed the subjtct in detail. Many wnteis are of opinion that the Ch^tiam^ 
of the low'Caste converts is scarcely more ^an a thin y^eer. ^itl^t wishing 
either to adhere to or secede from this opinion I sho^d Idee to cite two cases in 
which the Hindu tradition reassejrted itself beneath the Chnstian exterior. 

210. It is well known that in many of the Christian communities the caste 
distinctions are stUl observed. In a small mofussil %'illage comp^ed nmmly of 
converts of the Jesuit miteion it was the recognised custom for d<^endents ot 
untouchable converts to sit on one side of the aisle and the rest on the other side. 
A new pastor arrived at some date during the present decade^ and at once t<»K ws 

wngtegation to ta&k for exhibiting feeling <2! 

Cbnsbwn doctrines. He therefore proposed to abobsh the distmction of the two 
sides of the aisle. He was warned by his congtegation of the probable 
ouenoes, but persisted, with the result that a considerable body of the tonchable 
Christians seceded, and were readmitted as Hindus by the local members of their 
original castes. 

211. In the winter of 1020 a letter had appewed in the CAfOfi^ fcom a 
Xonkan coniespondent, describing himself as a Christian Koh, definitely 
dowinir the return of himself and others to the reli^on of theii ^cestors. ihe 
Rev. A. Goodier, S, Archbishop of Bombay, was kind enough to furnish me mth 

*somd further information regarding this movement. He wntea— 

“Durinfi the early part of IS20 a distinct efiort waa made by a Hitida Society to wmtho 
Christian Kohs of Bomtev Island. At first the movemait threatened to te very far-Mft|^ii^ 
but m the end resulted in a Hindu ceremony at 5Iand«, Bombay, m which 
Jiil^ing of altogether 20 persons, were formally received C^^ty to 

The repc^ of tins event wwa much exaggerated, and one heard of whol«»ale coni-eisioaa to 
Hinduism, for which, so far as I know, there was no foundation in fact." 

Dr Goodicx also mentioned that attempts were again being made by cert^ 
persons to win over those Kolis who were losing tbeit tene^nte the result of 
Se Improvement Trust's efforts, tancmenta m other locabties bemggumant^d 
in the event of their re*embracing Hiuduism. It is well known that th^ Cimstian 
Kolis combine the worship of idols with the worship of the Christi^ Tnnity figures 
of Hindu godlings being kept behind the altar, and covered with a cloth wjen 
a priest comes to celebrate Mass. As Dr. Gootber say^ we caE them 

Christians, one has to give a very broad definition in order to include them . 


Di le—IS 


^4 ■ Chapter TV. —Bklioion. 

Sectiok 10.—Zoroastrianism. 

212, This TsU^oD, rather contrary to expectations, increased at this Census, 
The actual increase of 2*3 per cent, sftoivs that the supposed decadence of the 
Parsees is possibly exaggerated.* The contrast between the increase of Zoroastriane 
and the decrease of Hindus and Mahomeduns isexplaiiicd by the distribution of the 
former, which is shown in the annexed map. 





213. It will Ijeseen that this religion more than any other is confined to 
Bombay City and the Gujarat Coast, where the Influenza mortality was slight. 
The increase of l,li6S is composed of males 1,516 and females 452, the unequal sex 
increase being no doubt again due to the toss of females by Influenza. 

214. Zoroastrinn includes Iranis, a point possibly not fully known to tlie^ 
public. The following extract from a letter of Dr. Jivanji J, Modi, C. I. E., explains 
the point. 

** The rdi^oa of alJ Iranis ts Zoioastnan. They farm a part of the Paiaoe commuaity, 
the only cUQerenoe bdng that the present Tranb are Paiaees who have receotty come to Ind^ 
or whose ancistoia came here within the last hundred ^'oani or no. Thcise w^ are at present 
bimwn as Iranis Drill in about a centory at the most ho absorbed in the general coinmunity of 
tbo Faieees.’' 

■ Tb« qocWicia cuuiQl b«««nr Iw vmdhS MMpt by nlnienw K» sgir «{i*lributlfiD. aad b ttwrvfm tUartMed la 
OhupUif V. 
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12.—RblIOIOUS CoMPOSmOK OF THE PoFUtAT10.S* 


At this CenaiLs I had the Bombay City Zoroastrian slips sorted into Parsees and 
Iranis according to the entries in the schedules. The leaiilt was as follows 


Svinulinr^ Ttddf .V«, 4S—P«r«e«f flHtl Iroais irt Bottdiay and 5a5«rf«. 
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SEcnoH 11 - — Jl’Daism, 


215. This relimon affords an example of the advantage of excluding Aden. 
In 1911 the number of Jews was 16,109; but of these 3,747 were retumctl from 
\den, where this religion is an important element. Excluding Aden the 1911 
figure was 12,362, and the 1921 figure is 12,564- Bombay aty contains the mapnty. 
S these, and Kolaba, mna, Poona and Karachi most of the remamder. The 
Jews of India consist of several liiverse elements, of which the community called 
Eene*laroel is one of the most interesting. This community is confined 
exclusively to the coast villages near Bombay. Taking the returns from Kolaba, 
Thana and the Bombay Kuburbaii District as roughly covomg the conunimity we 
find that there is a loss of 157 males and 177 females at this Census—in all 13 per 
cent, of the community. This very large decline may quite possibly be attributed 
to emigration of the Benc-Israek in search of work elsewhere. But a phenomenon 
like this caw best be explained by accurate local study, and the commimity has aii 
organisation and a journal of its own. A full ^d fairly up-tO'date account ivill 
be found in the Castes and Tribes of Bombay, Vol. I. 

Section' 12.—Reugious CoMPOsmox op the Populatiok. 

210. It is interestmg to note that l^am is being encroached upon in SiucI 
bv Himluism, using that term to include Sikhs and Jains. The annexed tliagram* 
shows the point, and illustrates the continuity of the movement. The fact ^ms 
to be fairiv well knowm, and is apparently usually attnbuted to the supononky of 
the Hindu in all intellectual occupations, which with advancing civilisation must 
be of necessitT of increasing importance. 
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Chapteb IV.—Beutnoif.. 


217. Tb© general religious com] 0 o«ition of the population is shown by the 
following Tables. Sind being in leli^ous composition wholly dissimilar from the 
rest of the Presidency has been kept distinct. 

SiAtidiartf TabU No. 49.—Duteibuiion of the fopud/^ioH fry religion, 1^1, inelttding State*. 
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218. In the Table which ends the Chapter is shown the distribution of the 
population of each district by religion since 1681. 


Subfidianf Tafde No. 59.—JHiffUmtion by IHstriel* o/' the Main Neligiont 

(far BriiUh Distriet*). 
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Sec. 12 — Reucious Coicposmoir. 
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Chapter V.—Ace- 


CHAPTER V,-AGE, 

SRCTTON' —TuE BiiRl3 OF THE FtGURES. 

2£9. lu tlie Indian Ci^nsus ** ” meaiia “ last birthday **. The instruc¬ 

tions on tlie Cover of the EnuraeTation Book were— 

Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants less than 
one year old enter the word' “ infant 

220. In the Code the lollou'ing were the supplementary instructions— 

“ The Age is to be reckoned as it will be on 18th 3)farch. Li the case of infanta 
leas than one year old he careful to enter '* infant and not the number of months 
or days of its age, which might be mistaken for years in the Census Odices. Aba urd 
replies about age sliotild not be accepted. In siicli cases you should enter what 
seems to you to be the correct age, ” 

221. The following is also important, as showing how unspecified ages are 
dealt with,— 

(F'rom the Cliaptei' of the Ccxte on Slip Copying)— ff column 7 is blank persons 
wrho are literate should be assumed to be some age over 12, and those who ore work- 
ora aoiiie age over 15. The married and widowed should be assumed to be between 
the ages noted alio ve, unmarried under 12. ” The ages referred to are—for Indians 
married 12-50, widowed over 50; for Europeans ami Eurasians married males 30-55, 
married females 22-50 i wddow'ed above those ages. 

222. The necessity for the note about *' absurd replies ” will be apparent io 
anyone who has officiated os a .Vf agistrato in India. The ordinary' reply of the wit¬ 
ness to the question— “ What is your age T *’ is How do I know ? *’ And when 
on answer is given at all, It not rarely happens that the age stated is impossible, 
sometimes wildly imposstble. 

SlttTlOS 2.—SAMPtB AjOE R.Er^UR^'3 AT iNDlFlDUAti YEAIla OF AOE. 

223. At every Census the aetua! ages returned in one or more batches of 100,000 
■slips for males and 100,000 slips for females are counted and Ubolated for each 
year of age. The staudiug order is to make tip these batches of slips by taking those 
lor circles in regions where the natural distribution of the population by age periods 
h not likely to have been much disturbed by famine, epidemics or other causes, 
f 11 1001 the Report gives no indication of the areas selec ted. [nlOllitisiuen tioued 

I {paragraph 143) that theTalukos of fndi (Bijapur), Nr^ikj Larkana, and Broach were 
selected. On the present occasion to find regions ivhich had not been distmbed by 
the factore mcntioiied was virtually imposstblc., I chose two tracts, one in Surat 
District, and one in Dharwar. In Surat the slips of the Cbiklili, .lulalpur and Olpud 
T.-ilttkiia were taken, the balance to be made up by adjacent circles of Bulsar. In 
Dharwar the slips of ftaneheimur and iCarajgi, the balance to be made up from Kwl. 
I’lie actual agps recorded are shoism in the Summation Tables (Subsidiary Tablca 
Nos. 02-63). And those (of ranks in Surat are shown in the graph opposite, 
i t was not worth while making out a graph for any of the other three liatches, (w the 
oeneral appearance would have be^^n the 5amc. The liopelessineanctitudeof the 
Tiidian age returns ia welt brought out by the graph, which, if the ages had o«n 
correctly recorded, would have exhibited » smooth curve falling aw'ay gradually 
from about 3,500 at age 0 to the base Ime at age 100, the divergences from an abso¬ 
lutely straight lino caused by miequal death-rates at different ages Wing only slight. 
It is obviottsly utterly impossible to smoiitii the curve actually obtained. 

Section 3.—CosCEsmtAiiON ok AoEa wmeu are iluLTipnEa of 10 or 5. 

234. Before pissing on to a further iBscussion of the same figures it would be 
iiiteroBring to make some attempt to ascertain whether the actual ages recordetl 
from Census to Census give any indication of improvement in the accuracy of the 
returns, whether due to any chau^ in the attitude of the Indian people towards the 
question of age or to the effects ot increasmg literacy. In the first five columns of 
tho aaiiexod Table the order of preference for particular terminid digits b sho^— 
for this Prejihleiiey ! J)ni, ID JI and 1921, aud lor the means of the six major Provinces 
III the whole of India in Iftll (Census Report, India, 1011, p. 156). The order of 
preference in 1011 varied slightly Province by Province ; but in all Provinces the 
order of the firet four wts 0, 5, 2, 8; and 0 occupied the lost place. 1 occupied iho 
last place but one ill ah peovinces except t he U. r., w'here 7 took its place, Tho fact 
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SbO. S-OoSCKSTHiTION ON AOIH WHICH AHE MctTIPLES OF 10 OR S. 


7ft 


withitodivisiooLoshrt^tiB. XuMO" 

nipte »ystem hod mi rapee.'^ This ia not th. <»«.- 33..4g <H 

retuniB ol numbers which are maii^iea ot a 

«nd 80 ahowbg no conepicuoua selection. , be ^^here in the 

the enumembr estimates a num’s 

middle between any two tens lie ^ts the _ _ , iutermeclia te point above or 

he seems to be nearer some P'^^icular ten than the 

RRd(ortheo.c«Mo£tl«MR»«jorI h'ouh ^ 

thel«tter6giiiMitmurtbcit»nemb«tedttattteMnce^^^^ cbiisid™bly 

some exteut by the letu^ fiom , <,uteriM the Actual fiffuies for each 

more accurate than in India ptojMi. croupbn vy lour, lour 

digit 1 have grouped.lhe 6gur« „[ the erst lour 

SjECfKilKrj'Sij., 

ft whole. 







































































































Sec. 4.—Kxamin’atiox of tee Sample RETU»>fs. 


St 


It will Ik? seen that llKy ttudeiK’y to concent mtioiJi shows empliaticnlly no signs 
of dintiuishing. 

225, Whipple (™. oit.) tmentions an Index of concentrotion” deviisecl by the 
Dnited States Censua Bureau. Tins ia obtained by suimniug the nee retuma between 
23 and, 02 years mctufiive, and linding what percentage is borne by the sum of the 
returns at years ending with 5 or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum. Obviously a per¬ 
centage of I(H> will indufate no conceJitration on the two digits rcentioncd, while 500 
would be the niaximutii couccntnition j only attainable if no returns at all are record¬ 
ed for any digits other than the two mentioned. I give below the Index of Cou- 
centration for tliis Presidency in the three last Ceitsnses, and lieside them eonic 
iniiices of otliet countries (from AVhipple). 
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It will be seen that the errors in India are much more pronounced than in the most 
backward European coantri&s. The alleged westernii^rtion of India in the past 
three decades has had uo effect on tlris particular phenomenon. And the character 
of the “ Changeless East is once again well demonstrated. 


SKcmosr 4 — Examixatios of the Sample RETiTitiJS, 

220 . The sample age returns are shown in the form of Cumulative or Summa¬ 
tion Tables (at the end of the Chapter), la these ^J'ables the figure at age 0 b the 
number of persons returned as “ Infant C e., leas than one completed year. 
The figure at age 1 is the sum of the letuma for 0 and 1 ; the figure at age 2 the sum 
of the returns at ages 0,1 and 2; and so on. 

227. Til e c umulative figu re."! are also shown by the diagram. Lildiis diagra m 
the points plotted are the cumulative values of each five-year group.* The Surat, 
curves, and especially the curve for females, are more regular than those of Dhanvar. 
In the Dharwar curves there is a lack of smootlmeijs between 44 and 09,f wlucli is 
due to a greater concentration on ages ending with 0 than on ages ending with 5, 
It will also be seen that the Dharwar curve for males shows a somewhat sms Her 
number of persons up to age 10 and the female ctirve up to 0, But in all other parts 
of both curves the Surat curve shows the lower values. The more the curve bulge* 
to the left the lower the survival value of the population. This will be appreciated 
better if the summntiou curves for the Presidency population compared with that 
of Eugland and Wales are examined in the diagram which comes further on in the 
Chapter. 

228. The median age, that is the age at which there ate an equal number of 
persons alive both aha ve and be low, willoe seen from the Summation Tables to be in 
ail cases lietween 19 & 10, approximating sometiiues more to the one and sometimes 

* llu po'mi nu^lwl in tUm dtJigTftkR ia Xhn ccitii|}l0tu>n ut iho liHh L lii La>^ in 9 ^uruid 

thp cumiiUtire ciifvw ifl * SAt*T pruikoi of thin UMpter ttii* juAni i* markfd 10. ihr mjgia re- 

ii lh« MUir. In ibb in Tnbictf tb« Uumlnclugv 0—4^ ^—9^ 10—14 etc. oicwtu tbq muhm 

thiim ftJt Ihff iUidmi4ife tajtdiimlogr 0—SrB—10,10— 

f Ai*miitUrof Iftct tbedrmllimimwhoiiciiitdtllwdiigfMnoa itc ftfiint Uy fiihjn(an& 

ih^ irrfgnIJMiiict of tha BiMt cure? fltid diDiniMitif tlicpur of Hit cun'e. 

C-# tO-Sl 
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(’HAITKFI V.— A«K. 


to the other. The imuorrectod retunii« for !!)] I and 1001 gave the same median 
points efttimafeii in wliole yt'iirs. The a<'tual values at age 20 were as follows _ 


1001, Males .. , ,.52,025 

Females .. ,, . ,51,723 

1911, Males ,,50,379 

Females . , ., 50,247 

1021, Mft les, 8 ora t ., V .52,133 

.Males, I)haiwar .. ...51,517 

Females, Surat ...ro’sBO 

Females, Dimrwar ,,,53,810 


Except in the of the Surat feiualeB therefore the median age ix slightly more 

unfavourable this Ume. Alf the same time couipariBou between samples taken from 

one d mrict at one Census an d another at the ue xt arc- ikareely instilled, Thereare 

as be seen rom this Section,considerable diIfemm ea between the age composition 

of burat and Dharwar, and as wiU l>e seen from Section 11 every distrmt has its own 

It IS not very difficult to sort by individual years of age. And it la snegesterl 

therefore m possmg that at the next Census either'ihe sorting bv ages shmdrije bv 

individual years thronghoxit, or that a aamplo batch of 100.000 shotdd be taken from 

u much larger number of regions than now. 

« 

229, The median age in OUT u rurotrected returns is be tween 19 and 20 while 

the corrected Tables of Uie Actuary in 191J showed the median between 18 and 
IJ, the cumuli^ive values at age 19 fieing males 51,294. females 50,988, The 
m^n age m England and AVales in 1911 wa^ apparently, just below 25 for 
males, ann jiiat a)>f)ve 20 for females. ^ 


Skctios 5,—'J'he Tabulated .5-year Ace Groups. 

230. 1U the Tm|>erial taltles the age g]-oup.B are as follows 

0—I 
1—2 
2—3 
3 4 

4— 5 

Total 0—5 

5— 10 
10—15 

and so on by five-year groups up to 
^ 05—70 
70 anrl over. 


The Actuary who exaimned the I9JJ age returns recommended that the aiie 
groups should Im; so fixetl as to put the multiples of five in the nuddleofthe 
ft'3’the beginning This, which has a certain amount to lecornmemd 
past (-e^I^s """ ^ Js desirabie to secure comparison with 


1 means all peraons recorded as “ infant or 
morded, in defiance of inatructtons, as a multiple of months or dat-B. 1—2 meana 
all persons recorder as I. 5-10 means all pei^ons recorded as 5 to 0, and so on 
rhe reason for puhng .5-10 instead of 5-9 is the assumption thafca^ age rTt^‘ 
9 means aujdhing from the first to the 3«5th day of the 10th year of 
9 years completed tmt 10 full yearn not completed:* ^ ® ' ’ 

of a^^^thera^^ JeX/na inaccuracy of oui“ age ret uniB by individual years 

when rtuin general errors or bia^sea, which appear also in the figures 

eltWnS 'vith i view to detectii^a^ 

eliminating these ti mt the figures are turne d over to an Actuary for readjustment 

muTwnrte^ Uie must, ^ i pmoii I* 

*hich h« a .t n«. *, »M,.h he Wn mnd tJ* h'SL 
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iyKi\ .Mi-rmoDs of Hradji^stixo thi; Fioubbs. 

Sectjok 0. JlE'riioi>ii of readjUxITIn'o tiik Fioijaes. 

233, Yumtis mctliodii ior readjiistniuat are poAsiWe, ivkeu working on tlie 
^ina<1ja<$ted ,iamplc age returns descri[>ed in the last jacctton. Bloxam's futtuuk is 
inentioned by Mr* Bjithoveil in the 1 ^>01 Report. iJut it is not clear to me to what 
extent he used it. He wrote— 

■*Sntnetatl«aw^T«nat'lhM!iiilu(tlii>«'j*tiLerib4)vIn)r fnr JUO.OOO at Ihe poTiiilKtioD, knd for » IUcp 
• nuinlwr atiitotmd Iwm ueu fadomJj- •ffootrd by familrkr, }em ^doialy amj oompamtlvrly bminune.'' 

{ S^tu# utijfii or wpMi K*ni to oiii uf thu ■micucfi* J ]|» ooniitFiird^ 

The methw] el iidiwitwat ido|itHl Je tiuM known «i mmnthing hj inethtMt'' 

(tie tliRn dewrib^ Uiif nwtKnd,) 

The tables at. the end oE the cfniptcr were J, L’natfjusted Age Kettims 
of JOO,OOD of each .sex, with a footnote that areas eoniptmiLively uimffected by 
famine had been selected; and Tables II, H—A, 11 B, ll—G, If! and 
11 f — A, nil of which are headed “ Statement showing age nf 100,000 peisous 

selected from the Talukas of the niarrict etc,” It Lsnot 

clear whethox these statenients gave ages after iidjiistnient, or imadjusted* But 
if the former, then the method seems unsatisfactory, since the aitionth progreasion 
of figures which would be expected in adjusted tables ia tacking, 

23i. The method used by the Actuary who exaniiucfl the ) fU I figures of the 
liitban Censiw is explained on p. 157 ff, of the I ndia Report, for that Census. 
The method involves several processes. Ji’irst the samples, if of mons than 100,000 
are reduced to 100,000. Next the total figiuMjs as given in five-yent groups in 
Imperial Table VII for the Province con<‘emed are dlstrilmtcd over the individual 
years according to the proportions for any given year in the 100.000 sample 
figures. The figures so obtained are then readjusted into corrected five-year 
groups by a process diyised to eiimiimte irregularities, 8o fat the pioce^es are 
all simple, though laborious. But. after the quinary or five-vear groups have licon 
obtained the numbers for any particular year as they ought to have Ijeeii returned 
are obtained by the use of a formula which t,lifferc province bv province aecordiug 
to deductions from the data, in some cases itivoives the use of the Calculus, and in 
nil cases export actuarM knov^ledge. Tlie result is to produce “ that smooth 
progresaiou of figures, which would certainly W in evidem e, arheie a large body of 
facts is dealt with, if the real mimWrs were recorded at each age. ” The graduated 
figures for Bombay for 1311 are shown in I’ablc J> on p,.l7fl of the i0|i ludia 
Census Report. 

SkCTION 7,—CHAaACTKR OF TUB GRADUATED TjUiLKS i>F THE ACTUARY, 

23.7. The graduated tables are however not intended te> l»e the corrected 
tiiblcs of any pnrticular year, but represent the probable normal age dbtrifaution 
of the population as it would be if there were no dbiturbing outside factors snch as 
famine and epidemics. Unfortimately such a eondition of things never is, and 
iipparently is never likely to be, true of any part of India. This is clearly recognis¬ 
ed by the Actuary, who remarked— ' ^ 

TTib of tluva iliivten uptm tlie bCrtli-niie. uul Qfiou t\w ilMih-rtTf . Till ia •i-iU«aoi> 

i.S5ST’;yr?!r£.Siri;±”4Si"ii‘.‘r *“ 

The a^e distribution in the Actimij’s tables is t herefore a pure abstraction, 
and k intended mainly for frlie computation of tables of mortality, such as are used 
by InsiiTJuiee Comjnmies, who can only deal with a normal course for future events, 
and eimuot foresee that any particular individual will Ijc more adverselv affected 
than another of a different age by rfasoTi of possible future famines or epldeniics* 

230. Nevertheless by comparing our actual distributions with t he distributions 
arrived at by tlie Actuarj* some idea can be gained both of the direction and the 
extent of the regularly recurring errors, 

237. Before examining the age dlstribulious as iictuallv recordetl and compar¬ 
ing them with those of the Actuary so as to find out where the tendeuev for 
generally recurring errors cornea in, it is necessary first to isolate those genuine 
causes of irregularities already alluded to. 
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(^uAPrER V, — Ace, 


23S, It is Tief^essury in this connection to citiphasise tb&t although age is svrv 
incorrectly re tuned in Tndia, nevertheless if the eirore are approximately conataiit 
from Ceoeus to Census botli iu direction and extent^ the uncoirected age group 
figures are of value, and can lie used to compare the age composition of the popula¬ 
tion, CensQs by Census, Diatrictby Distiict, Ilcligion by Keltgiou and so on. It is 
only wheti t^ensiis errois are inconstant in direction and exteot (as for example 
in the figures of Anindsts referre<l to in the last chapter), thdt the Census figures are 
useless, This is far from hetog the ciuse iu the matter of age. 

Section 8.—Eeeect of 1 >ibtcrbing Factoks, such &a Famine, on the Age 
Composition op the People, 

238. The effect of famine being to eliminate young children and aged persons, 
as well as to reduce births, and such calamities having occurred in the past in this 
Presidency Just in advauce of the second and fourth Censuses, their effect can lie 
traced through the subsequent Censuses, by segregating ages in groups of ten years. 

The following table will demonstrate the point— 

Subauliftrjf Toblf No. ■5£,“AHwp6rr a/" mtitiotm] {tifoHr it'a-uear m*' f/rtmtu 

jm—jm. 





1001 

1011 

mi 

0—ll> 


,,i 7‘SI 
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7 '42 

lil-20 

m 1 

.-i *’~7 4-73 

a ST 

4'W 



, . 

.,j -I'ail 4*60 


a-tlB 

i'Htl 


■ 1 * 

,.| a-;iu S'Ki 

a ^4 

*■03 

4HH1 


Ptf Cflif tViCTifaaf or tlrets ttm- at earh Vrmtt* in rarh of thr fittir tea-ifettr agr grottpu. 
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iWl 

to 

loll 

I toil 

to 

im 

—10* 

■r 23 

i 

^171 

1 + 10 4 I 

lo-aj 

: — i 

+ !!> 

1 — fi ' +2 

30—30 

14 

— 7 

, H“ 13 

30—UP .. , 

III 

_ 2 

+ ^ + 1 . 

•1 

iKipiilmtIqn 
Incfi-Md hy 
JS% 

liiinpfiJ ' 

inupiiltttlup 

hy 

;.HJ JiUlq Uen 
Lbcm&ied hy 
6% 

U«ni?r«I 

dciDiT'wd fiV 

1*/. 


• 240. The percentage tuljk* is very striking. The 1877 famine in shown 
through ago group 10—20 in ISDl, 20 — 30 In lOOl to 30—40 in 101] , TJie 1888 
famine is shovm through age group 0 — 10 in 1801 , 10—20 in Hi 1 1 to 20—30 in 1821 , 
Tlie reactional recovery from each famine is also clearly marked by the plus values ' 
in the squares above tlie miniLses. 

241. But the general rbio or fall of the population at each Cieneus, which rise 
and fall must extend (tliongli uneveolv) to all age periods, modifies the traces of 
the famines, Tn these four ago peric^ht combined tlie net percentage changes are 

—lA, -1'21 ami — 4 for t he four decades, the vanationa m the total population 
being -j-lo, —5, -j-C and — 1. TTjo effect of a general rise is to enhance the plus 
values and diminish the niiniia values in the individual age groups, and the ellec:t 
of a general fall ia to enhance tJie minus ami finish the plus values. This 
phenomenon tan be traced right through the table, and. thoii^ obvious, is worth 
noting. 

242. The same phenomenon can be also studied by taking the Jfatunil 
Division as the unit. The following Gujarat percentage changes by age groups 





























g^, 8 .—Effect op Distuhbixo Factors os Aoe Couposition. 
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show tlie effect of the 1999 famine, and to a less extent tie 1877 famine, whicli was, 
not however a tme famine in Onjamt. 
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th ft 

The same famine* cmi he traced in the Jkccxtn ji^res. 
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The Karnatak jiiptres are a4 foUatei 
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343. The actual age distributions by five-year groups also bring out the same 
phenomena. In the following table the actual figures are given since 1881. The 
figures in large bold type represent those in which the effeote of the two great fa mines 
can be traced. It will be noticed that at this Census, the combined effects of In¬ 
fluenza and high prices having materially lowered the birth-rate, a fresh scat ** 
occurs ill the lowest age group, which will be visible at the next Censu-s in group 10- 
15 and at the 1941 Census in group 20-25. It is also to be noticed that whereas the- 
1877 famine occurred at such a time in relation to the Census thot its effects are seen 
wholly in one age group at each suceeasive Census, the 1901 famine was in actual 
continuance at the time of the 1901 Census, so that its effects are spread over two. 
five-vesT groups, namelv those bom between 1899 and 1901 and those bom between* 
IQOf and lOOfi. 


* Id tbiq dllf&ivnt Ai^ mre gi?itn biCDOji? Ut4» petrcvnlijie thuteni f 10—nnel 

Id bd pAjit pAtiiHii fifvZQ ^uL^djiiry Tiibir df tliD Cl^iptf^r ia tbl^ 

Idll femzi. in SdlHjcliKry T^hb No+ wbufe %he chaa^ are glTpji for ibi? whoh PiMMcDCy th* potiod 0fD(» 
hikd %n W mtAo ap tvnm ]^l aad fmli prrreiitDpM Ukra oiiti unu tod EAbcuium tn do bj Nmiitfel 

DiviiioTU in view q£ |bo iitteAt «f olher igam wgtk«d obi ib tbii Kopnrt. It mny wmnt^ n iun3|ilb Ll^ Kn^ tn t«ke 

tbo for Any ivHod for A poAl Bulk up to 1901 thr Agt« wnn wpArDtrly for mabt Aad 

fomdot fAt Heo 4«»# fdigtfAfrp And in iht wo d[ an Uie fur yvart Iwlov h »io not 

«nnuDc0p It invdtvaAaniinrFtfi I^«opiirato totoli to tJ)« grind lotnl for ifo Qidb|i for Mny iorrituHAJ unit. 
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ClUftHR V.—A(JE. 


Subiidtitrjf Tahit 63, —.'tc^uaJ nci/r(k4 ags-dietritmthn of 1,000 of fOth tex, 

1881 to 19^1 1 Bfiihih Di*tricl$, 
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244. TJic Influenza epidemic also caused a disturbance by selecting feEuales 
proportionately moio than males^ and certain age periods proportionately more than 
otheta. The foliowiug figures bring out this selection. 


SvbtidWTf/ Table No. Si.—Sekclive dealh-fole of Infimma, 

In. SpoclEc DBAth-nit 4 " tbn deftih-zmtt |wt i&iJle ptr ajiimiEi la cfleh tgc gn>itp u ^iJcukted 

£mii the Aotiiuy a l&It. 

“ EeiimAted lofaeau jaorthUty rn^eoa net mcirtaliliy from InfiiHMtzk Jimo-Drcemher 11^} 8^ shown m « yef 
OiiXle fwto cn ntiinber of pozieiu ih ewch sgr group from the 1911 setusk. Thw sro tutn 

stte^ht ffum ijoL M^urph/e Tehle in lui 1918 Roport. 
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245. It will l>e seen that the Influenza showed selection in the case of both 
males arid females for periods Uet^-ecu 10 and SO, srith a very slight selection at 
6—10 and 30—40 in the case of females only. 


246. Yet a careful examination of the age distribution figures for ages between 
10 and 30 in Subsidiary’ Table No. 53 will «yeal no reduction of the flgurea 
below what they otherwise w’ould have been. This is best seen in the figures for age 
groups 25— 35 /both sexes, 1021 . The eflfect of the Influenza selection of the^ 
midclle age periods is very mucli slighter than the disturbances ca^d in the * 
lowest age group by the combined effect of Influenza and high prices. Thus 
although Influenza/as a killing agent, showed not only no selection of the ages 0—5, 
but even a strongly marked aversion from those ages, 3'et the low birtli-rate of the 
last few years leaves a very dcjfimte acor. 

247, Tlie extreme caution which lias to be exercised in attemj^ting to diagnose 
the causes of changing age distribution is well shown by stating the.iiguics as follows. 

iiilJtienwl hy Use i»n (tj figure* bHiwitcrfl by tlw ltH?9 01 fAnime. (d) FigUM^wnnil 

thd loir htrUi'T*>li at i 914-30, 
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Sec. 9.—Mean Axiv. 
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Any person suddenly faced witJi the above figures and Informed that Influenza had 
selected the midtile age periods especially in the case of women, would nt once assume 
that this was the cause of the smaller propoitiouat la—oQat tlus Census. But we * 
know from the five-year Table above that tlie real cause is the passing down the age 
groups of the age ^riotls disturbed by the 1S09 famine. The effect of Influcuza 
selection is not non-existent but is almost negligible by contparisoa. 

248. ^ The changes in the age distribution of each sex at this Census are shown 
in the two diagrams, one showing the actual numbers in each of the o-year |>eriod 5 , 
and the other showing the cumulative curves of the same. In this diagram the 
cumulative values of the population of England and Wales, 1911, are also shown 
by the red curve. Tlie general low survival value of the Indian population is mark¬ 
ed by the strong upwaM bending of the black curve. The more the cumulative 
curve is straightened the higher the survival value, 

249, In a third diagram are shown the distribution by ages of i ,000 parsons in— 
(i) The Presidency, 1921 (ii) each of the cities of Bombay, Karachi, and Ahmedabad, 
and (ill) England and Wales, 1911. The dtscussion of i^es in the three cities is 
relegated to YoL EX. of the Report scries. But, in passing, attention may be 
drawn to the excess in the wage-earning periods in all the three cities, but especially 
Bombay, and to the irregularity of the Presidency curve when compared with the 
smooth curve for England and Wales. 


Seciiok 9.—Meaji Age. 


250, In Section 4 above the values of the median ages were discussed. The 
median age was the point at w’hich there were an equal number of living persons 
above (older) and below (younger). Another method of finding a comparative 
index of age distribution is to take out the Mean Age, By mean age is meant the 
arithmetic mean of the aummed ages of every individual composing the population, 
just a.<! one might say that in the case of three individuals, aged 37,40 aua 43 lespoc- 
tively, their average age is 40. 

251. In the 1911 Report, Subsidiary Table II to Chapter V (p, 91) tlie Mean 
age is given for Males and Females in that year, and at ca^ Census buck to 1891. 
The nicana were stated as followa^Malcs, 1911,24-08; Females, 1911,24; and for 
each sex at all the previous Census 27. It- is certain that the same formula cannot 
have been used in 1911 as in the pre^dons Censuses. The divergence is too great;, 
and seenis to ho wrong in direetton. 1 am not quite clear as to the method used 
in 1911, wliich was stated to be Blo^tam’s formula. But 1 have taken out the 
mean ai^s for thb and for the three previous Omauses afresh by a method employed 
in certain French Statistical enquines, and communicated by the Census Commis¬ 
sioner. It may be stated in the follouTiig formula. 


M= 




P—II 






L I ^ 




where M is the Moan Age sought, P is the Tf>tal Population under consideration, 
1 is the number of persons recorded hi each of tlie five year age groups xl, x2' 
.... xn. The first item in the numerator, P x 2^, gives the total yeai s lived by all 
persooa recorded in ages 0—o, taki:;g the average at 2J, while it also serves to raise 
the numiier of years lived by all persons hi the higher age groups by 2^. The 
second item in the Dumeiator considers the persons in age group 5 — 10, m tveU as 
aU persons in the hkher age groups. The mean age of the group is 7j, but of this 
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ds 

bavc already been aasignetl by tlie iiret. item. The total population less thoee- 
ttlready disposed of in age group 0 5 is therefore multipiiefl by 5, and so oti. 
The sum of all these items is the iolat nauiher of y€(tT» lived, and has t herefore to be 
divided by the total populstiou (denominator) to give the average or mean age. 

252. By this formula we gel tliv following— 

Sobsutiarif Tnhif No, 55.—Mean af/vs vj MaU'$ ond Femotett Presidency, 1893 -1921, 
coMpoted leith the Mean ages njthe gntduoiedfive-year gronp Tables </ (he .detuary [1911}. 
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This method could never give more than an approximation, because, for one 

thing, the mean age in the first group will never be exactly 2J, nor of the following 
groups exactly 74, 124, etc. Moreover it is net-essaiy, in* order to use the formula 
properly, to have die figures of recorded ages up to the very end. At this Census, 
and in J8II, we stopped our age groups at 70 years awl oi^r, which means that 
every person over 70 was asaigned ^he age of 724, whereas those who lived into 
group 75 — SO slioidd have average a^s of 774, thW in group 80 — 85 ages of 824, 
and so on. Not only so but in the t-^iisuses’of 1801, 1001 and in the Actuan'’s 
Graduated Tables the age groups stop at liO and over instead of 70 and over.' 1 
calculated the mean age aa above for Males, 1021, combining the last groups into 
one aa <J0 and over, with the result that the mean age dropped from 24‘fl to 24 •fl. 
It is necessary therefore to allow for an increase o’t '2 on all the means given in the 
Table except those for 1911 and 1021. And, in order to allow for the ages above 
75 it is necessary to add a further unknown correction, which mat" be assumed to 
l>e certainly below * 1 , since the number of persons returned as ovcr'74 is verj' small. 

253, Even after making these allourances we see (i) that our recorded ag^ 
show- a gradually rising mean, and (ii) that the Actuarr's rescarehea agab indicate 
t^t in his opinion our recorded ages were too high.' The second pomt is fully 
discussed iu Section 10 following. As regards pomt (i) it has to be remembered 
that an increasing menu age can be brought about either by a genuine rise in the 
survival values of the population, or by a decrease in births. Probably in thb 
case both factors are at W'ork. 

Section 10.-.Direction and Extent of General Errors. 

254. We can now retnru to an investigation of the ^acrallv recurring errors 
in our five-year group figures. Tiiis can best be studied by ciilcu fating the propor* 
tion borne by the actual group figures to the theoretical group figures of the Actuaiy. 
Any regular directions of error can be detected in this ivay iu spite of the specif 
disturbances already diacussed. 


Sidtsidiary Talde No. 56,—Proporlim b/tntv hy the distribution vatws of tlie wtieomrtedfive-ijcat 
ffroupJiguTre, 1881—1921, tothedistribvliim mlues of tfte same groups in (he .dctuarti's oradiMted' 
Tables, 1911, BrUish Distrids. 
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Skc. lfi — D irection axi> Extent oe GenerXi. Errors. 
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355, It is necessary first to assume that tUc Actuary's diatnbu^on, though 
admittedly theoretical, representing ideal conditions that never do arise, was 
(i.'f the&ry correct. For example, it will be seen that m the highest ago gronp we 
alwa« show a marked excess. It is necessary to assunie ^at this la <-ensup 
error and that the Actuai^*’a calculations did not underestimate the survival values 
of the nudiUo and biter agea. Accepting this condiuon we hnd the loilowmg. 

(1 \ A remlar (kjicit at ag^s 0 d. coupled with au excels ai ages 5—10, which is 
liest explained by the assumption (i) that there i« 4 slight tendency to oimt mlants 
from th^ Census and (ii) that there is a marked tendency to overstate the ages of 
i hildreu of 3 and 4. There is a definite slewing forward of thw group. This is natetal 
when the natural tendency to return a child of four years as 5 is rememl^red. 

(•2) .'In CTCcss of tnales itt ttgc jyroup 10—15 coupUd with a dentin group 
15-20, This is caused by the return of children of Pas 10, and the return of 

youths of 19 as 20. i 

(31 A nuM MeU o//eai<ifcs in both the^egroum, but in group 

Thiadeiicien^i’m stxoiigly marked botli among Hindus and ilahomedaUB, but slight- 
ly more among the latter. The following figures eirplmn the point. 

Per mitk dislribuiion tatt/e$ of ihe fr^t m'eii fee gear tige^jrotipf »h (Ac rajfi of /Imdttt 

ffitrf Afahomt^nm^ 192J. 
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The explanatioii cannot verv AveU Ue in greater mortality among tema es at these 
aces bwauHC that would enhance the values of the lowest age groups and would not 
3.J values of the age groups above 20. WTiereos it will be seen that in the 


raise 


lowest age groups the values for the two sexes are more or less even, wbila 


after ‘^0 the values for females rise sharply as tompared with males. Moreover 
accordimr to the Actuary it is only after IS that female mortality exceeds male- . 
The explanation must therefore lie in one of two causes, (i) musstatement of age, and. 
(iil coiikalment of females at the period 10-20: The slight excess values for fermdes 
ill croup 5—10 does not seem to indicate a very strongly marked tendency to 
iinlct-stete aae. though it may indicate some slight tendency that way. But the 
rise in the values after 20 seem to imply overstatement of age. Arid llus ls perhaps 
natural explanation than actual concealment, Concealment in India is 


a more 


not easy, in view of tlie conditions, where famiiies reside in very s^l houses, eveiv 
iletail of their home-life iiitinuitety Imo^vn to their uei^boure m the next small 
houses and ever^^ word spoken heard through the thin w^alis. Concealment by 
the richer classes living in larger houses b no doubt olten posstWe. And females 
between the stated ages are the one ease ui which a tendency to concealment might 
arise for bstance where a man docs not uish his imstress name to appear m the 
Bohedules But ovetatatement is abo natural having regard to the early age at 
which cohabitation commences in tins country, and the probable tendency to. 
deny it in individual cases. 

The CensTis Commissioner in 1911 (liscusaed this point at consideriibb length 
teataeraph m of the India Census Report 19U) and recorded his opinion 
emohaticall V against the idea of extensive concealment. U will also be seen in the 
Chapter on ^xTwhich follows this one, that the evidence as a whole is quite against 

the concealment theory. . 
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Vhaftkh V.—Aub. 


(4) A deficit of both sexes but esjtecktiy oj ma tes in the group 20-25. A gltince 
Eit the high values of the two following groups will show that the explanation here 
lies in 0 verstatiement. There seems to be a jump in the Hus-staiemonte of age. From 
15-20 in the case of males and from 10-15 iu the oase of females there seems to be a 
tendenev to under^sUte; and, as soon as those ages ore passed, a tendency to over¬ 
state. The position is rather curious, but is possibly Li accordance with tJic 
iiatural incLuiatioos of Indian Ufe and especially Indiau village life. The cause of 
the tendency ui the case of females has been suggested abeady. In the case of males 
it is an advantage to avoid the youth stage, that period at which the indulg^ce 
accorded to childhood and the respect accorded to manhood are alike lacldpg. 
The Indian villager lives iu a rather hard world, surrounded by encroaching 
iisld-neighbouis, harrasshigcreditors or slippery debtors (most men are either one or 
the other, msuy both) and grasping merchants. The youth whose father is dead 
and who ha^ to miintam the property will be glad to be accepted as a man and 
take his place in the village pauchaysts. Hence Ijhe skipping over of the period 
20-25. This is a rather speculative explanation of uie phenomenon discussed, but 
one not impossible of acceptance to those who know the Indiau village. 

. (5). A fcccnd dtjicii offetnaks in age group 35-40. In this case excess mortality 

of females may possibly be given as a .cause. In bis Report the .4.ctuary m 1911 
deduced from."the iigur^ the following comparbon between female mortality and 
male mortality at the different age-periods. 

Periodj, nflife ot which fettutk mortalitt/ it Us$ than, wual to, or ntom than wa/f tnofiaUtg^ 
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(6) Lastly, u) the case of 6ofA sexes a deftcU in each of ike groups commencmg 
with a 5 as against grou])S eotninencing with a 0, This is due to the concentration 
on ages which are multiples of 10 being greater than on those which end with a 5> 

256, Wlicn we make up the same comparative table with ten-year instead 
of five-year groups we get the following, 

Subaidiarg TiMe No.S7.—Proportion borne by the distribution X'aUies of the tmarrreeied ten-gear 
group figures, 1881-1921, to the distribution talues of the same groups in the Actuary's 
graduated tabJea, 1911, British Districts, 
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257. I have given these figures combined m this way into ten-year instead of 
OBlv*fivc-veaT oroups l>ecause they seem to me, when tiius presented, to raise a 
serioiw question whether the Actuary in 1911 did not underrate the general 
survival values in this Presidency. H hb figures axe correct we have to assume a 
considerable tendenev to overstate ages right thrmgh life. It is open to question 
whether such an absolutely general tendency at all age periods can really be postu¬ 
lated. The actual number of persons over 00 b so small that merely to correct the 
heavy percentage excesses in that group could not effeeUajiy readjiuitment in the 
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lower aaes. <Jf course the tendency to concentrate on the numbers which are 
multiples o£ ten ncccssarilv slews forward the values of all age gtoii[» arranged in 
ten-year groups with the age ending with 0 as the first year. Ho ui order to test the 
matter stilHarthcr we can arrange the inures to be compared m ten-year groups 
beginning with the fives. The result is given below’. 

Table Na. '55 ,—Proportiotu ai m Subnii^^ T^k No.^57, bill arranged in ike 
gronpe b^inning uith ages eitding vilfi digit 5. 
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‘>5 8 Tins new arrangement brings out again the avoidance of the period 15-25. 
43 for the general excess values through the whole of the la^ periods very Uttle 
•chan-^e is effected; and the doubt regarding the justification for tJie Actuary s dis¬ 


tribution still remains. ^ 

!l ■ 

Section 11.—Types op Population, 

259 mipple fop. cit- p. 178) cites the theory of Sundbarg on the subject 
of affe distribution. Sundbarg found that in aU normal cases ex^amed by him 
about one-half the population were between the ages of 15 and 50, He then disto- 
eoished three types, which he caUed ProgresHve, that is where the propo^n below 
15 is hinh and the proportion above 50 low, Regressive, where the proportions are the 
other wav round, and StalUmary, where the proportions ate between the two 
extremes.’ To these three tv^pes Whipple (op. cit.), m order to cover cas^ where the 
distri bution is disturbed by imgration, added two others, ^ecMsiiJC, that is where a 
proportion much below 50 between ages 15 and 50 mdicates large losses by emigra¬ 
tion and dccessice, that is where a proportion much above 50 between the same 
ages indicates gains by immigration. We thus have five types, which are 
illustrated below —- 


Therrrrli^ fypr* 0 //wpwfanon aecordiiy to age iistributioH,* 
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2G0. In the foUowing taoie me perwutag*; 
above age-groups for the Bombay Presidency since 1891, 

,l 5 <! dWriiirfwn of the )>opulaiiim of the ftwsAey Prrsidenet/ at the taatfour Genausa. 
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ClIAITER V. — ^AgE. 


Judged tJjerefotu liy StuidhSrgs tbeory our populutioii Is, os wilt be seon^ 
always of the progressive “ tj-pe. We must however be careful altoiit compariug 
pheoomejia in ati eastern country with tliose of tbe west. The reason why 
our lowest group 0*15 is always so high is because of the higli birth rate cmvied icith 
hi<jh mfant morialittj. This last point is very important. No doubt iu a western 
country, whose poptibition has a high survival value a percentage like 3 « in the low¬ 
est group would indicate a very bigli rate of increase of the population, b other words 
a “ progressive '* population. But in the east, or at any rate bi India, a high rate of 
ixjcre^e demands a higher percentage than 40 in the lowest class to compensate for 
the elimination of tiifants by infantile mortality, and to alloiv for the low survival 
value generally. 

201. It is therelom desimble to analyse down to districts. We know from 
general considerations discussed in Chapter 1 which districts have a really progressive 
population, and which have a stationary or receding population. And the following 
district tlistributions ftdl into their places accor^g to expectations. They are 
samples only. ^ 
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262. The really accesnve type is of course seen mainly in the cities, Bombay 
being the extreme instance. There the percentages arel- 2 i, 72^ 7 , Accessive 
type-^ in districts, when foiuid, will usually be due to the admixture of a City ponba- 


District Total 

.. 38- 

52. 

10 

( 1 ) City 

.. 32 
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10 

( 2 ) Remainder 

.. 41 

48 

10 


It b therefore fallacious to calculate the district percentages for any district iu 
which there is a large and grooving city. 

263. 11 may be argued that if vre attribute the distribution in the case of the 
Ahmedabod District, to accession through the dty, what justification is tliere for 
attnbutmg the almost identical distributions in the case of lairkana and Kanara to 
i|uite different causes, namely to the population being of a recessive tvne ? The 
amwer to this is that each case has to be jud^ on its nierita ; and the wboli nro- 
blem presents a stnkmg example of the difficulty of isolating the real causes of statis¬ 
tical phenomena, where identical results can be brought about by entirely different 
causes. In the ease of Kanara it may be stated as a fact not likelv to be cliallenffed 
that there 18 no general movement into the dbtrict of a large nuraW of able-boJed 
men m the prane of life, such as are found in the cities. There is therefore no 
explanation of the figures except to assume that the population is deca vbc Gans am 

not being replaced. The supply of cbIdren is not sufficient to nmmtain the ntS 
non even at its present level, Tti itm — 1 — :j. •__ . popuia- 

that there is any' 
ana it is more 














Skc. 11 .' Types of PofO-atiox. 




showed a reduction iu the number of imiiiJgrante, there was uevc^eleas a Jmr 
mmibei of Bduchi and Brahui strangers in Hie District, mvd »ii excessive proportion 
o! these would be in middle life. It, is therefore im«sible that the district pereentegea 
are due to a mixed type partly regressive and partly aceeasive. 


264. The examples given of the Progressive type may also toueeal falla¬ 
cies. The Panch Malials and West Kliandesh conaiat largely of those backwartl 
iuiiule tribes which sonietunea do and sometimes do not get into our Reli®ou 
Tal>le as Aulmiste. We know from tjie next secrion of this chapter that 
the sue distribution of the Animiets is ns high as 48, 44, 8. Ihe fact that the 
district population is largely composed of a particiilat cla^ which is of a very' 
Progressive type is no bar to descrilutigthe whole district pop^tion « progresMV(.\ 
But the question is—lathe tvpe represented by the Animistdistnbutioii. of 48, 8 
a uenuind V Progressive type* ? Or is it merely either (i) that the vet^y high mlaiit 
mortalitv keeps the distribution apparently Progressive while actuaUy j>tatioiiao% 
or (ii) t^at the Aniiuist distribution was more than ordinarily disturbed by tue 
famine of 1690-1001 1 


265. As regards (ij the distribution of the three main religions in the Panch 
Mahals is as follows : — 
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The Hindus of tliat District of course include munbers of petso^ of the saiue 
class as the Animista. The ifahomedan figure however contrasts favourably with 
the distribution of that n-ligion in the whole rresideBcy, which I L 

In West Khandesh on the other hand the Mahomedan distnbution ts 41, 49, lo. 
which though more progressive than that of the Presidency la far uehiiid the 1 mich 

Maliab. 

266 'Vs regards (ii) we cannot compare the 1911 distribution because the age 
periods adopteiiin Table VII Part II of that Census do not enable the Suudbarg 
groups to be taken out. But the percentage of the first group (>-J4 was only 41 
against 46 this time. Analysis of the first four five-year age groups m 1911 and 1 jLl 
^ gives per mille rates as noted in the rnwgin. Ihe 

Eeaaojt for the chance from 41 to 46 in the first 
Sundbargiau group at this Census is therefore clear. 
It is solely a matter of the passing down the age- 
groups of the values which are distmbed by famine, 
Inl9M the two fivc-yoat periods which had been 
dbturbed by the 1901 fanpe were in the first 
Sundbfiraian group, and this time they arc in the 
second. ' The populatioa of the Malials was really of 
as progressive a type then as now but the fact was 
masked by the famiue diiturbincc. The passing of the disturbed fivo-yenr groups 
into the second Sundbargiim group lids time must have wnt the value of that group 
down below its nommi. Tlie true normal Suiidbarg diatnbution of the Mahals is 
therefore probablv about 44, 46, !0. The Animiat distribution in the same way 
may l>e reiulered ^re than ordinarily progrcfsive this time by the passing dinm ol 
the disturbed five-year groups. It would be dangerous to test the Annulst diatr^ 
butiou Census by Census, because of the vagaries of the Animist figmea (tor which 
sec Chapter IV)'; the whole district is therefore examined for this point. But what 
is true of the district as a whole may be true of the AniniLsts also, bo that the 
nomuil SuudbSr^an distribution for Aiumisita may really be not 48,44,8 but 45, 46, 
9 or thereabouts. 

‘>67 In this study of the population accordiog to the Sundharg types we have 
beon*(leaUiJg with the uneorrected fig^iTCs throughout. Thi chanecs mtrodiiced by 
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*J4 C^EAJTEU AgK. 


tlie Avtiuiry aie somcwlmt <irastle. Cumpariug the t D1 1 actuals aiid the Actuary^ 
griuhmteii h^ureK we ®et the following fur the W'hole Presidency v — 
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In comparing these it must again he emphasiee^l that the Actuary's figures ore 
theoretical and independent of any piuticular point of time. The 1911 group 0—14 
was much reduced because of the legacy of the 1901 famine, which as alio^vn above 
affected two siiccesive five-year groups, represented in JUll by groups 5—0 and 
10—M, The 8uiidbargian distribution at all other Censuses has been nearer to the 
Actuary’s theoretical distribution. 

2ti8. We might perhaps say that so far as this Presidency Is concerned, when 
dealing vnth the uncortecied figures, the tliree SundbSrg t^'pes of age distribution 
shouhl be re-stated as follows:— 
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The aim VO are so iul justed as to keep the middle value as 50. But really speaking, 
having regarrl to the examples given from West Khatidesh and the Panch Mahals 
it w'ould seem that the first part of Sundba^’s theory, namely that the percentage 
at ages 15—49 is alw'ays about 50 per cent., does not really hold good with us, at 
anV rate for smal 1 areas. 

li 

209. We might follow up the argument by suggesting that in the case of all Dis¬ 
tricts, States or other areas, in w*hich tlicre are no migration factors to be considered, 
the population at the next Census may lie estimated to increase or remain stationaiy 
or decrease, according us the age distribution this time approximates to one or other 
of the types stated above. But hero a^in we are always defeated in India by the 
possibility of epidemic dLseases and famine. It is really useless to attempt a 
forecast at this sta^. But the authority who takes the next Census of this Pre¬ 
sidency, by which time the course of the seasons aud of epidemics will be known, 
would probably not go far \rrong if lie drew out pro-Census estimates of the popu- 
lation of each tract on the above lines. But in so doing it is clearly necessary to 
make allowances for the religious composition of the ])opSation. Tfius ina district 
which IS largely Animist the distribution must be better than43 in the lowest group 
to be really Progressive, whereas a value of even 42 in the lowest gronp in h 
settled and rich tract with many Jains and Zoroastriuns would indicate a distinctly 
progressive type. 

Seotios. 1*2.—Aue CaairosiTios of the Deffehent Main Reugioxs, 

270. This bi^gs us to the quesrion of the age distribution in the different 
teli^ons. In India the differeiit Hetigione are of different degrees of education 
and social position. ITratis tosay, the Zoroastrians can be separated off as especial¬ 
ly arlvawced, the Jains as considerably advanced and the Animists as necessarily 
backward. The other three contain mixed social strata. Analysis by ages ahows 
that here, as in the West, the advanced social strata have a higher survival value 
than the 1 oarer. 

Ihe following gives the Sundbargtaa distribution :— 


Pcr&tuiiigfi distrUniiwn by ihe Sandharp age granpa of the j»putat{on ofeaeh main tdigim. 
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Bbc, 12—Age Composition of the DiFFEaEsr Main Reugioss. 95 

Anti t]tedet4ii]e<l distribution by five-year groups is given in the following Table:— 

Sftbsidianf TtAlt No, 59 . — DiHribulim 5^ groups of 2,000 in eacA nuitn Heligion, 

itholt Prrttulntcg, J922. 
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271. The case of the Zoroastcians is the most noticeable. The survival value 
of the Parsecs is very high. It was found when studying the Bombay City popu¬ 
lation that, whereas in the city population as a whole tlie Zoroastrian percentage is 
4*4, in the age groups 35 and over it is 8'8, and in the age groups 65 and over it is 
17. The Parsee coniniunity has lieen gradually changing in age distribution during 
several decades as w'iU be seen by the next Table. 

Sab:tidiafj/ TaMc 2fo, 60. — P<t mtUt* diiiitib>ilmt of Z<yrmMrian9 bg agt periods tU (hr taet 

four CcusHses. 
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272. But though the survival value is high, and though the number of 
Zoroastrians incrcasol at this Onsus, yet the values of the lowest age groups dis- 
tinctly suggest adangcr ahead. The age distribution for all the important European 
■countries js given at p. 63 of the Report of the 1911 Census of England and‘Wales. 
From the figures there given it will lie seen that, the Parsee age distribution (even 
aasuining that the deficiency in Group 0—5 is temporaij^ only) is more unfavourable 
in the tower age groups than that of any European country except France, So long 
as the comnumity holds its own as it did at this Census it is all right. But the point 
of eijuUibrium might be passed some day, and the community begin to diminish b 
numlMirs. 

273. The Christian age distribudon, botlj b the Sundbargian Table and in 
the Table by five-year ^riods l>cijig highly abnormal, it is worth while to try to 
exambe it b detail, in Imperial Table VII, Part H, I had the figures ^ven for 
Indian Christians only, smee the mixbg up of Indian Christians with European 
imnugraiits gives niialeadbg results. The following districts, b which there are 
more than 10,000 Indian Chnstiiuis, ^ve the foUowbg Sundbargian distributions 
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Chaftkb V.—Acb. 
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274. In Than a and Kanara, where the Indian Cliriistiaii popttladou is of very 
old standing, and lepiesente a settled comnmuity, the age distribution approxitnaica 
to OT coincides with that of the Oenontl Populatioji. In Nagar and Kaira we have 
a Progressive tjrpe, due poeaihly partly to the converts ’’ being drawn from those 
strata of the Hindu social fabnc which have a low survival value. 'Hie Poona 
fii^Te indicates an Accesstve tj'pc, many of the Indian Clmstians in Poona City 
being wage*eanieis without fatuiliea. 

275. In linperittl Table XVI we have age distributtona of Euro^ieatni and 
Anglo'Indians. The Anglo-Indian tigurea ^ve tis the 
Sundbai’gion distribution shown in the margin. In tlie 
case of Europeatm the age periods given in that Table are 
somewhat peculiar. Age 15 does not appear, tlie 
periods being o—tO, 10—10, 10—18, 18—30, 30—^0, 
40_50 und 50 and over, I’hese age periods, which are 

designed to help the Army l>epartmont, are a distinct hindrance to the Census 

Oidoer. But the age distribution is aoabnonna) that 
even if we take 0—15 instead of the usual 0—J4 we get 

the marginal distribution. 

Looking back to the main Table of age distribution for each religion by fii'e-year 
periods we can sec sshy there is a sudden j ump at period *20—^25 in t he ChriKtian fi gur e. 
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f>i;c!noN 13 —Eatio of Chujjrbx to adults, axd of mahmed females of 
child-bearing age to total FEIHLES. 

276. It is customary' to study the ratios of (i) cliildreu up to age 10 to peraoiis 
aged 15—40, (ii) the came to married female.s 15—40, (Ui) persons over 50 to persons 
aged 15—40, and (iv) married females ^d 15—40 to total females. Tlie changes 
in the percent ages in these cases necessarily foUow'.'i the clianges hi the age 
grouping as already set forth in detail in Subsidiary Table No. 53. 

277, The ratios up to 1911 will be found in detail in Subsidiaiy Table No. V 

to Chapter V of the 191 i report. In the first column in the case of Ratnagiri tlie 
figure 91 for pempntage of children to adults atth at Census should have been 7i. 
This time Llie proportion of children to adults rises in all Britisli Districta 
combined from 65 to 67. The reason for this rise is the passmg into the adult class 
of the disturbed five-year groups, of which one (5—10} time came into the 

children class. AH districts show a rise. The Fanch Slfthals, which la.'it time kd 
with 76, this time rises to the high percentage of 92. West Khaodesb rises from 
70 to 86. These figures are again entirely due to the passing down of the disturlicd 
age groups. This will l>e understood best by the following comparisons. 
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Tlie whole population has risen by 16 per cent. But on’ing to the passing into the 
adult (15—tt) group of the two five-year groups dbtntbed by the 1899 famine that 
group remains almost stationary, while the groups above and below it rise steejilv. 
If the reader ^da the constant harping on the famine diaturbojice of the age dis- 
tributimi w'eorisome 1 can only plead necessity, since this phenomcuon dominates 
everything connected with age, at any rate in this Presidency. Writers of future 
icports will have in the same way to refer constantly to the low birth-rate in the 
five years preceding thb Censua. 












Sec. 14 .—Aob Distsibutiok by Castes. 
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278. For exactly the same nyusoias the ratio oJ married lennUes 8g«<J ^pri® 
total females falls everywhere. In the British Districts gener^y the fail is from 
35 per cent to33 percent. Except in a few distncte, 

risw from 32 to 33), and Kanara (where it remams confltoiit at 31)—both di^cte 
free from famine in the past—the fall is general in the Preadency propcraijl 
to Thar and Parkar in Sind (a district affected m 1901), In other Sind districts 

the ratios are more or less constant. 

Section 14.—Age DisTRistmoN by Castes. 

270 Subsidiao’ Table Ko, 01. at the end of this Section, b compiled from 
Imneriai Table XIV. But the Castes are re-arxan^d m euch a way as to bmg 
together those which are more or less of the same soasMevel and have more or leas 
the same types of occupations, 

280. A certain amount of danger is involved by tJje ineth^ of preparing 
Imneriai Table XIV- It will be seen that instead of sorting riie slips for the “1“^- 
ed Castes b the all offices, t. e.. for all mgiona, only cert^ diatncts are 
Conseouentlv. where the dbtrictB selected do not contain a nor^ ^pte ot the 
Caste \heaac distribution figures are liable to be dbturbed- This has hapwned 
ty-slime in the case of Bhitia. The peculiar chatacterof the ** 

due to the omission of Outch from the regions selected- Jt is ®y}denfc 
Bhatina enumerated in Cutch must contain a high proportion of children “P to Ij* 
The Bhfttiaa in the selected districts being largely immigrants, and having left 
their families in their homes b the Cutch State, show an excess in group 15-40 
and marked deficiency m the lower and lagher groups. 

281 The same has happened, though not so clearly marked, in the case of 
Brahmai-Audicch and Vani-Osval (.Tam), neje,castes are strong ® 

Cutch, and it b clear that the nbnormal age distnbntion is due to an excess 
camitie in the Districts scle<jte<lt and not to ca^te ^ ^ . 

custom not to have any work for this Table done m State or Agency Offices, But 
this practice evidently requii^ modification if cormctfigui^ are reqiured for Castes 
which are stronger outside than insido British Territory. 

282 It b unfortunately not possible to put oneb ^ger with certmnty on any 
other cases of this disturbance of the figures omng to migration. But the abnormd 
distribution of Madig Is possibly also due to influx of wage-earners from Hyderabad 

and Mysore. ,. t 

283 Excludbg the above cases it is evident from the Table that C^tes l^ber 

h, tho .iial «al» tend to show Ugli proportion, in the ag. ^ ^ 

versa. This is already a well-known fact, has been commented on in this Chapter 

before, and discussed in previous Reports. 
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OruPTER V.—Age. 


SiAsidiars Table No. ei.—Aga dutninaion of 1000 of each tex in a^ain 
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ntTAPTim VT,— 
CHAFl’EE VI.—SEX. 


SECTias 1 .—The hasis thk muRi&si. 

284. It 18 1 larcUV necessiiy to clisruBs this pinii siiire ;i lone of all the headings 
of the schetiule ws ainiits no possibility of <loiibt.. XVr is any diflSculty e\‘poriencfifl 
in the Aljstmetioo stage. Sex. when onTittocl, ean be identified from tlie name: 
and. although name is the one Census head tlie filling up of u-hidi is optional, it is 
as a jnotter of huit tlie only one which is pmctirjiUy aiwaj's filled. 

Section 2.—Deficiency op Females in India a crnuise pact. 

285. Tim main interesb of the sex figures oeutres round the question—why are 
there tdways more females than males iu Western Kiirope and more males than 
females in India I 


Tlie following figures illustrate the point 

Proportion, of fetnalrs to 1,000 maU^. 


* 
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V«Ar. 


mh i 

mi. 

Gnat Biitam 

Ail India 
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« 1 * » ♦ ■ 

■ i - ■ ♦ ■ 

1 

1,0CQ 

954 

933 i 

1,093 

951 

919 


India is not however the exceptional country. It is \\^estetn Europe that is 
exceptional, aa was pointed out in the India Census Report, 1011, p. 209, where 
the sex-proportiona were given for several East European countries, and for the 
IT. S. A., Canada and New Zealand. 

2Sfl. The idea (strongly advocated by German critios) that omissions of 
females is tdie main cause of the defidenev of that sex in India was fully trounced 
by Sir Edward Gait on pp. 210,11 of the India Clensna Report, 1911. It would be 
eupiMirtable only if it could be shown that among Mahomedans the deficiency is 
greater than among Hin<lus, sincG the tendency to conceal females would be stronger 
in the case of the former. In this Presidency, a tf/iofo, the deficienoy among 
Mahomedans is much the tiiore strongly marked. But tliw, aa pointed out by Sir 
Edwartl G^ut,isc^l^^V^h/a^uesfw« of territorial d^fiWhulKm, the Mahomedans being 
in marked excess in Sind, where the deficiency of females is the greatest. The 
following figures for 19U and 1991, by Natural divisions, are given for ready 
refarcncc;— 

per hO&O rmlas amont} Hindw And MahotHf?daiiii by AWumf 

' 1911 ofij mi. 
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A glimee at these figures nill show at once that the ntattcr is beTritoria] rather than 
due to religion. In the Konkan, of txiuree, tlm Mtisalman population is small, only 
10S thousand. But in Gujarat it amounts to 317 thousand, a figure quite large 
enough for dificreuces of social custom to reveal themaeives in tlie figures, were they 
a genuiue factor. 



























Sko, 3S.—Ineod-ality of the Sexes rnniAKitA* a Racial charactek, jOa 

287. Sir TStlwflnl Oflit alw pouit«1 out that ill the NorUiAVestsm RtifianB 
of luflia the cleSclcney of feniales was a well-knf»^i jsoc’iik! fact, resutupg^ti iictual 
tmfiie in UriileJ!. Anti this is true of Sind and 4ilso of Gujarat in wits f^nlcnoy. 
In the lattor region it ia ('hanii’te.mtic of eerfeiin eastes- and <tspocjAllT the higher 
Kanbi jcrtiupe. Alagwt rates in rJiijarati are ecrinistantlv t'alJeti u^n to trj' cases 
of cheating where a girl has Ireen IrntvigiiT. and sold aa a brifle to a Kanbi (more 
monlv A Tveva Kanbi) luit aftenrards dift'overed U* 1^ of KoH caste. Tlie 

raiiw of thb is amply illiwtratol by the hgufea 
KenwiM por i,o(w lll■^nl 4B iji flte margin. If the fjCA'a Kfinbia coricealed 

In AhtumUtna. Ksi™ Iin<i Btwh- ^females and the Census fibres were im'orrect, 

L»r>KanU m them would Iw HO rcasoii for mis constant truRic 

E»d.t*K*nb4 Wrt in KoU girls. 

SEfTION a.—iNEQUALm' OF THE SeXCS PltlMARlLY A RACIAL CHARACTER. 

of thr TAtwretn. 

'288. So far as permanent conditions are concerned 1 am gtrou^y in accordance 
witji thnse writop- who lieUeve that the main permanent factor in prwlui'ing and 
maintainijiff inequality of the sexes b the Racial factxir. thougji this is liable to 
pommnent motlification by (1) geogmplucal or climatic coriditione, imd f*2) 
eiwtoms, and to, tomponiry mofUfication by causes which will be mentioned 

later. 

28fl. By the “ Rarml fatior " I mean that the proportions of the two sexes ia 
probably a " character ‘^of the line. The Indian enfli^raous Caste with itsesogamo^ 
divisions is a perfect methofl id preservinjg what is culled in GfinctAcs the “ pure line . 
The ondoisairiA' provents estemal hybridisation, while tJio exogoiny prevents tJie 
possilnlitv of a fresh pure line arising witliin the old one by the isoJation of any 
character not. common to the whole line. With the pre^rvatioii of the pure Imo 
the perpetuation id nil oharncters conimoa to it ueee.ssari1y follows. And there is 
no reason whv Hex-ratio should not i>e a tranamissiLle character. An excess of either 
sex aiAV in tins view Ije caused either by (1) the birth of more of that sex than of 
tlie other, or (2) the iwssetssion by the cliildren of Uiat sex of aoine character wlucb 
tends to their preservation, probably greater resistance to certain ebseasea. ^>e 
have no figures of births by castea; but it is doubtful wlietlier there are like y 
to be anv in which more female children are lH>rn than nmle. Bui; we are only 
coucerawl with comparison of t.:aste with caste. And ns Iwtween any two a 

higher female index in the one can W brought aliout either by (1) the birth of 
piomrtifmatehj more females than in fhe otlier, the resistance to diseju?^ and 
adverse conditions beitig equal, or (2) by a grejiter resistance on the part of femalca 
in the oue. the proportions at birth being equal. It is immaterial to the argument 
wlileh of these causes is predonuuant In imi' particiihn; case. 

294). In the matter of //eogmphi/^l situation ntid efimn^. it would seem prob¬ 
able that a low damp climate ia more favourable to females And dry uplamls 
to midcs. 

291. In regard to nooial nraiiice* it is possible that any long couiinucd female 
infanticide, even though di.scontu^y^l for many generationp, may have reactwl 
fttlversely to females, either by reduemg the proimrriou of females l»m, or by 
nmiloring children of tliat sex fspeci*illy dclicjito.* 

292. There are also three factors of a tcmponin’ ehnracter teniling to imequal 
sex ratioa, namely. ni^Trrri'ioJi, /<TWtW, and incidmee of diseased udth « dcfinii^ sex- 
^ketion, 

293. !u order to make the mfitter quite clear it will be well to state the canses 
of sex inequality once again in a tabular foon. 


.4. 

B. TtlWJMJfWy. 

Of ^rriniAry liQ^wriftncii -- Kft£?iol chAtarlrf 

or Becondiwy Oliiiat# 

wirh 
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OHAfTBR VI.—Sex, 


:o4 

This aection of the Chapter deals witJi the permanent oaiww only, and ia an attempt 
to prove that Racial Cliarncter Ls the doinmant cause. The temporary factois tw^-e 
to considered later when discussing the changes in the sox-retio for vam lUs 
regions from Oens^is to Census. 

//.— G^eml PmoJ. 

294. In order to prove that the sex-ratios ate primarily a (natter ol race it is 
neoeasarv to ajiow that in partiicular castefl, when talcen over a udde 
female index temains mote or leas constant from Census to Census. The (saates in 
the sub-joined Table were selected as lieing castes which am possessed of a norn^- 
clatnre mote or less fixed. lia\-e no occupational ^onym, and ore bksly to be fairly 
pure iu rac6| i.e.* either pure alisolutely nA ony/tn^f Ofp if rontaining adnuxtures, 
then pure since the time wJien the pfuticubr admixture was cry^talized mto an 
endocamous caste. The figures are obtained from tlie aenecal Caste Tables of each 
Census, and not from the Selected Caste Tables -IX, Al\ , etc., since there is a 
danger, in using those Tables, of neglecting migration factor?. 

Stibsidiarj/ No, 04 . — per 100 tuales «i attain Casifs, 1891—1921. 
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295, I f«K?l pentMil of this Table will satwfy the reader that irhen we 

Ret out the castes exaniiuwl in order liosed upon their sex-ratioa they do not fa_ 
exactly into territorial groupst still less into dir^tic grotips. we start on 

with a pair of castes dearly characterised by a high female coitme<l 

exclusively to the Koukaii wast, and the otlier to the plateau. And the ^ine irujrtura 
of dimate and geographical distribution will be found all thiou^. It ts true that 
on the whole there is a tendency for the northern castes to come low in die Tame, 
and the southern ones higher. ‘But certain inilicatioiis e^st that ^ cause of this 
is racial, and not truly geographical at all, m other words t^fe the |»pulation oi 
the North has a low female index not because it is of the North, but because it la 
composed of racial elements characterised by that pcculianty. "nie two castes 
and Van ran are particularly noticeable. Tlieso are bene ved to be of 
mon racial origin, hailing within bistoricsl times from Rajputo^, and pmbaWy 
neither Aryan nor Dravidian. but desrended from some one or other of fclie f-outtel 

Asian invadom of post*.^^)-an times. They have split into two bauds so far as tos 

Presidency is concerned, one settlcfl iu the North Deccan and Kliaudesh, and the 
otlier in the West KamataWthe edge of the Mallad forest covmtiy. TTie^ ^o 
regions are far removed from one another and climaticallT different, let the two 
c^tes lome close together in the Table, and are only prevented from comW into 
the same group by the sudden and pmbably temporary nse m the \ anjan EeniMe 
index at this Oensus. Interesting alw) is the fairly vridc inte^a! separatmg^ne 
extremes of the puigle tribes, the Kaikadas with a c e^irly imrkwl mdex of 100. 5 
and the Varlis wi^ an index of WS. And it is noticeable that of these two tnb^ the 
Naikadas are the more Northern. Interesting again are the poflitions of the Biali- 
man castes examined. The Haviks in particular irith theh ow mdex are ns err^ 
to ekea’here. The Nagars, who come the lowest m the Table, have Iwen clearly 
traced to a ,Scyt!uan origin by Dr. D. K. Bhaiidarkor, m a papier pubhshed some 
year^ ago iii the Indian Antifjiia.ry. 

29ft. I wisli particularly to emphivsLse tliat the Castes entered in the Table were 
i^liosen before tlrair sex wore eX 4 ifiiined- Tt not ^ of taking a largo nuiu- 
berof e^tes, working out their ratios, and then selecting tlioaa winch servo to prove 
the theorem. Quite the reveme h the case. Those chosen have been loft m the 
Table, even where (as in the case of Katkari) the females mdox is highly mwnstant, 
»ud wlierc (as in tlie case of Halepsiik) no normal index can be postubtod from the 

figures. 

297. 11 the theory that rai:ial character Is the main determinant, but that 
it is liable to modification by climatic conditions is ooi^t, tve should expieet to 
find tlie two following phenomena—(Q that a single caste im:n spread 
over a large area mil shim some wod^ication aeconling to its geographt^ posuioa : 
and (2) that mUhin any one defined area tfiore miU be wide variations m the femate 

indices of different castes. _ 

» r UM tbe i™ ■■ fenr*!* vndfi. “ « » wnYtnlmt iiimit tor nuniWoI to uijr given umnbflf of 

piftlOT. KHuidJ^ nthdr 100 or 





































Chapter VI.—Sex. 

Ilf.—Subsiduiry m^veare of LocaliUj {diwtde) »« madefying the Rttcml TacU^. 

„ former of these posbulntes 1 chose the caste—“JVtahar, 

o \a Mul phwl ► TJiese are taken together hy tlie Ethnographic Survey. It 

th^ great casto is of a Iiomogencoua nirial origin 
ttmjusJiout. U this could Iw defiiutely stated the whole theoiy could 1« lirmlv 
^tabiisticti. But unfortunatflly we know little of caste origuis. And since a mixtnm 
IS almtwt i'ertwn, It follmvs from couiihlenitionft of history and gerjgrenhv that 
_ le in qt^^nn wnil contain more “ Scytliion ** element in the north and* more 
Dravuban in the South. 'Ihe hgures ore as follows:—- 

Sfitisidiarit TaW So. f^ffe)^laJrA fo malet in C/ute, ••Mahar. linHi/o and 

__ Dhtd". by Di^fri^jt. 
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. r^'*'. abnormal figures of Bomliay and Surat are due to tnigrattun, 

immigration of males in the one and emigration of mates in the other. The cause of 
toe low index in Kaiiara is imcertoin. The caste is not there iniporumt. 

But It exists mainly in the above-ghat tract, where, os wo know, tho female index 
IS very low the map and discussion faber). The most important pobt brought 
out IS that while the female index for this caato follows tjie general trend of the Dis¬ 
trict imliceB, bemg high m regions where tJic general index is high and low in regions 
whore the general index is low, it doev not faU or rm to the full ejd^U of the Didrid 
Minting, tJie caste tndex in the Oujarat districts is always above tlie district 

mdex, wliilo in Rainagiri it is below it. This can easily be seen fiy compaimg the 
%iresm the al>ovc^able^vith those in Subsidian- Table 73. We can thefefore 

deduce fJmt the yeographical and climaticfodors inoiiifg bul donot diminate the raeml 
Jxtor. 

300. An atteinpt was also made to find castes not widely spread but occurring 
m two or mure defined and separate localities. This w-as not possible. But the 
following ca.'ses are interesting 
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f?BO. 3 .—iNEQUALm" OF THE SeXES I'RDlAfirLY A RaCIAL CHAEACTKR. I 07 


liUgmtJon filone doeR not seotn to be suRteient explain tbe divergence between the 
sex'ratioa in one and the same caste in the redone indicated. Adding in the emigianta 
tn Boniliay we get for caste Cavil the follgwing female iDdice,<>:— 

Kolaba .. (IfllO 105 — (IIEI) 103 

Ratnagiri -, (10 U ) 109 — ( 10*21 ) 1OD 

Tliere seems therefore to !» some factor in the Konkan which favoiirs fetnales more 
than on the plateau and some factdr in Katnsvgiri which favours females more than 
in Kolaba. It is itiipO(8sible to say that it is not entirely racial. But If so it involves 
the assumption that one and the same modem caste contains alisoIutelT rliflerent 
racial admixtures in tlifietent localitjes, A certain degree of rliffercnce may lie 
assumed to be usually a fact, as suggested aliove in the case of JIahar, Holiya and 
Dhed. But the differences in the above cases are excessive. 

30!. Tlie following oompatative indices for BMvdari agtun bear out the above:— 
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Adding the Bombay C5ty cmigniuts to the Kolaba and Ratnagiri figures we get— 
Kolaba ,, flDll) 81 — (1021) 90 

Ratnagiri .. (1911) ICtt — (1921) 105 

On tlie w'hole the most probable explanation is that in the case of any one caste 
as also of the whole population there are factors in the diinatcs of rlifferent regions 
which favour one sex mote than the other, and thmefore modify the main racial 
character of the sex-ratios. 


ly,—Racial Factor dominaiU over CtiTnalic i'oetor. 

302. For the study of the eecoml point 1 took the Kanara District, and found 
the female index for those castes which are definitelv distinctive of the district. 
The sex-ratio for castes studied in this way in a small area was found to be much 
more variable that tiie same when studied for castes in the Prcsitiency as a whole, 
(Snljsidiaiy Table No. 64,) And tlxis is of course natmal and inevitable. 
Nevertheless, even through '•'he variable figures given t>elow it is possible to deter- 
mine which castes have a normally low and wjuch a high Index. 


Subsidiairif Ttilal No. fiS,—Nunifer of fejnola p<rr tOO nutlet in certam catles l^pvxd 

of the Kannfa J}iiitrici, 1901 - 1921 ^ 
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Ckapteb VI.—Sex. 


303. The last column is filled up after a perusal of the Talukwsr Caste figittes 
in the 1901 Volume of Provincial Tables, llalvakkt Vakkal was not tabulated at all 
at that Census. Koniti or Vaiahya was tabulated only by the district. Owing to 
some undetected mistake in those tables the Taluk war fimn^ for Nador do not sum 
up to the District Total. For the rest it will l>e seen t^at geographical position b 
not the t«arw determinant. We can, for instance, compare Oatnvakkal (109), 
Padti (99) and Gabit (92), all of which are essentially coastal castes. 

30t, The following tastes peculiar to Katfiiawar also appear to prow the 
point:— 
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Khavas is evidently a caste in which die feniale index is always hi^, l^va a caste 
in which it is always low. The others fall into their place, ana exhilnt vaiying 
types. If the climatic factor were of dominant iniporfcanc'e we sliould not get such 
wide variations within an area of the siae of Kathiawar. Kor do we get any different 
result by auah'sing down to smaller territorinl units. The Mes are almost coufiaed 
to the Sorath Prant, But the female index for the other five castes by Pcauts is as 
follow's:— 
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Territorial variations occur, but tJiey are not constaut for all the Castes. The Prant 
which shows the highest index for Bava shows the lowest for Kadii, llie Prant 
which shows the lowest index for Bava shows the M^eat for Sathvara. And the 
■ Prant which slmw-s the hipest index for .Ssithvara shows the lowest for Bava »tid 
Kathi. 


Section 4 .—Decreaiee of FEMAr.ES at this Census. 

305. -At the present Cjemiis die divergence between Great Britain and India 
is much eccentnated. The cause of the increased ratio of females in the former conn- 
tty’ must be partly, if not wholly, due bo the loss of male lives in the Great War. The 
cause of the dWuisJied ratio of feinales in Bombay Presidency will be discussed in 
detail. 

306. The proportion of females with ro-w from 1872 to 1901, aiid has emne 
then been falling. The changes in the Presidency as a whole, as well os in its various 
component parts is shown in the foUoiivinff Table and Diagram* where (instead of 
the mimljcr of females per 1,000 nudee) the Bcx-composibion of every 1,000 of the 
population is given. 
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ffultficftary Titble No. ST.—Ciongta in Sex Proportions, 1872^1921, in ike Bombay Ptmda\ey 

and its oariinis component parts. 
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307. The genctfll enhancement of the female ratio from 1872 to 1901 may with 
cert^ntv 1» attributed to the forames which were such a constanUy recuning 

feature of those three decades. It is a quite well established fact that fanmia 
difieceutiates advcrselv to males, the other sex showing stronger resistmg capacity. 
It would be out of to give any elaborate demonstration of this foot here, ainre 
famine has ceased to aSect us. There have been since 1901 crop failures equal to or 
ereater than those of the great famines of the past. But, os is well known, deaths 

due directly to famine have ceased to occur. (For a demonstration of the 
famine factor in affecting tlie sex ratios reference is invited to tlie following—p. 89 of 
the Bombay Census Keport for 1901, and pp, 220-222 of the India Cenaus Keport for 

1911.) 

308, To turn to the ccfusideration of the decade just it will he seen from 
tiie Table that ^e position of the line between the two sexeam every sample of i,0W 
persons lia.s diifted adversely to females at this Oensrss hy the amounts shown in 
Column (6) in the Table below. There is no marked tendency for those regio^ 
winch are npparetttlv always adverse to females to be specially adverse to them in 
the decade ]iit pa^, or uirt wrsa. The following figurs will show the meaning 
of this remark- 
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309. In other words the decade has been absdutely more unfovourablo to 
emdes in Sind than in any other of the Natural Divisions. But proporticmately 
t t iaa been less imfovourable to females in Bind than in any Divisians except the 
Konkan, and most unfavourable in the Kamatak aud the D^an. 
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/.—Long Term Changes. 

310. Vital Statistics, though admittedly very incompletet bear out both the 
long term chaugns in the sex proportions, and also the changes during the decade. 
They are available of eonise only for British Bistricta. Ihe Table below vraa taken 
out to dliistrate this point. It will be seen that in decades in which the balance as 
between births and deaths is in favour of males the Census figures show a cjbange in 
favour of males and vice versa. The proportions between these two sets of figures 
are not exact, but it wQl bo seen that the tendency is for any apparent movement in 
favour of females to be dimizdahed in the actual Census results, aud any apparent 
movement in favour of males to be enhanced. This is probably genuine and is due' 
to the steady infiux of strangers from other parts of India into ^mbay and Karachi 
dties, this inflowing stream ming mainly composed of males. 


StAsidiaTy TAh No. 68. — Aci\al neat of mates overfemaUs at the last tliree Censuses 
compared vith Vittd Statistics, British Jtegistration Districts. 
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Sic. 6—Vital Stattstk-s om sex composition. 
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JL—The Ptttfl Decade, Whole Preeideney, 

311, Durmff the decade under review we had both plague and influe^ 
aeleclinir adversely to females. In spite of this the number of male deat^ ^^ded 
the number of female deaths. The figures for individual years show the following 
excess deatliB of either — 
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The reason why, in spite of plague, the male deaths exceeded in all years except 
one is that the population of males at any given time is greater than of females. 
The 1911 figures were 10,188,465 males and 9,3D8,02i* females. In order to bring 
about an equal number of deaths in each sex the death rate among females would 
have to be in the ratio of 10*8 to 10*0 males. And this large difietenoe was only 
' once passed. Tn that year (1918) Col. Murphy’s Table V (pp. 44,48 of the Report of 
the S^itarv Commissioner for 1918) shows excess of total mortality during the 
whole year over the means of the previous five years to have been 632,200 males and 
684,265 females, a difference adverse to females of 52,065. The effect of thw 
influenza selection was to produce the female excess shoivu above. In the case of 
plague the excess of females was only 2,087 out of a total death roll of 563,897, 
whSh was not sufficient to produce an excess of female deaths in any given year. 
For Plague deaths by sexes reference is invited to Subsidiary Table Mo. II in 
Cliapter 1. 

312. In consiilermg the Table now given, and ea^ciallj] the ^t line of figures, 
it has to be remembered that incompleteness of Vital Statistics will not affect the 
total population by every single omission but only by the extent to which deatto 
are Icm completely recorded thao births or oibc twrso. If in any decade them are m 
any given area 10,000 births and 11,000 deatlis, then, if only 9.000 births and 10,000 
deaths are recorded, the omissions, though seriously vitiating the rates, and 
introducing many misleading results from the Sanitaiy point of view, do not affeirt 
the study of the Census figures in this particular way. But if 9,000 births and ' 
10^500 deatlis aT0 recorded, then there tfl a deficiency of 5^ births in excess of the 
deficiency of deaths and the study of the Census figures is affected. Also, when 
fitudying the sex composition in comparison with Vital Statistics, even such an 
exce^ deficiency of births will not affect the ratio of the two sexes to one another 
provided that the deficiency is divided between the two eexea in propcation to the 
actual nlimbec of births in each. 
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III.—The Ptuit Decade, Nataeal Divutions. 

313. A studj of Vital Statistics by N'atmal Divisioiis leveah some intexeat- 
ing points. The ratio of female to malo deaths does not always follow the ratio of 
females to males in the population, Tiie foUowbg Table will illustrate the point. 


Subsidian/ Tabic No, 70 .—-roffli deaths bp «aw» in JVafttral Ditisiom {British 
Didrii't), and com2)eriaoti with the sex of the papelBrioet. 
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314. The marked divergences between the sex composition of the people and 
the sex composition of the deaths in the different Natural Divisions are explicable 
on a consideration of the character oi their popnlations. Thus in Bombay, while 
there is a great excess of males, that excess is chiefly in the middle ago periods,— 
in other words there is an excess of selected lives. It is therefore natural that the 

. deaths of females should approximate much more to the deaths of males than the 
proportions of the sexes in the population would at first sight lead one to expect. 

315. In the Konkan the exact reverse is found. There is an absence of males 
of the middle ago periods. Consequently, while there is an excess of females in the 
population, that excess is largely an excess of selected lives, and the death ratio 
moves accordingly adversely to males. This would have been the case probably 
intheDeccanalso, from which a good many selected male Uves are always absent. 
But the high mortality from influenza and plague, with their female selection, 
introduced an opposite factor, and caused a wght balance adverse to females. In 
the Kamatak, where influenza and also plague was severe, witdi no oompensatbg 
emigration, the deaths are noticeably adverse to females. In Gujarat the plague 
and influenza factors were both slight, and the presence of selected male lives in 
Ahmedabad City may account for most of the divergence. In Sbd there is an 
excess of se lected male livesm Karachi City, and probably also in 1911 and in moat 
of the succeedbg years m the immigrant Baluchi, Punjabi and Rajputani 
popnlatiou. 
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Sec. 5 —Vmi- Statistics os sex ctiiirosmoy. 

310. Birtli figures oorresfponding to the Deaths %iires in the above Table 
arc eiveti below, Tlie !oortli line oi the former Table h not teprodueed* becan^ 
the proportion of the acxea at birch is independent of the sex-compiwition of the 
population. Tlio last line of the Table is however mterestmg, ^ ehoning once 
more the believed incompleteness of registraUon of VitJil Statistics in Stnd. It is a 
remarkable fact that as we so further north-west m Indm we are fa<^d with an 
increasing deficiency of females both at birth and in the Census population, bii 
Edward Gait in the India Census Report for ItHi (p. 214) wrote— 

“ Th® vciy uniuFual ngura for the b'Ofth West Frontier Ihoiincc aturacted wnsiderabb 
attention dimng the first half ol thn last decade; and in each of the yoais 1{H» to IfHW stops were 
taken to test tjio lettirna in stnall Mlcctusd arena. Tlie final conclusion artiyod at by 
Commissioner wm that the reported defieioncy of female births ivas due largely to^fwtive 
reeifitTation. The not result oi toating was to raise the proportion of female per I^OOfi male 
binha from 819 to S32, CalouJatod nu the originnl rctunw the ornisamns ^oonted m the ease 
of males to 10, and in the aiae of feinalcfl to 13, per cent. In one or two of the annual ^nitary^ 
reporta the testing was described as periimctory, ao tbateven tUo latter figure cannot be relied on. 

317 It is true tliat in practically all known countries of tlio world male 
births predominate. But there is no case in which the prcponder^ce is anythmg 
like so ^rked as in North West India, includm^ Sind. Nevertheless we are f^ed 
Tvitb th(> fallowii;e confirmatory plionomena,—(i) a niark^ doficioncy in rccorded 
female as against recorded male births, (ii) a marked deficiency of recorded female 
as against recorded male deaths (see the last Table), (m) a i^kcd d^cioticy of 
femdes in the enumerated Census population, (iv) the knotvn habit of tTaibcmg in 
brides in the same regions (see p. 88 of Mr. Euthoven a 1901 Bombay Census 
Report, where there is a detailed account of this traffic). 

318. Conseouently it is impossible to deduce that the defect^ of female birth 
legistration, if corrected {and if the females bom survive], would bri^ the ratiw of 
females to male births in Sind into line with the rest of India (and mde^ of the 
world) because all the otlier three correlated phenomena would thereby be upset. 
There would have to be an equivalent defect in the record of female deaths ami in 
the enumeration of females at the Gbnaufl. Both these demands might for sake 
of argument be conceded. But we can never get over the solid facUhat deficnincy 
of brides is a known social phenomenon. Consequentlys. either fcherc realij nj m 

this part of India an extraordinary andunparalleled excess of male birtlis, or, it the 
excess IB roughly in line with the rest of India (and of the world), then female births 
«re concealed, and female children are destroyed. Bah dednetioDS are abwlu^y 
necefisarv. That female Lifantidde used to be prevalent is too well established to 
need discussion . \^other it exists still is not known. But if it does not, then the- 
imparaQcled excess of male births is a genuine fact. Its e^laimtion w irnkno^m, 
but it has already been suggested in paragraph 291 that (in spite of Weiss^nn a 
doctrines) continued female mfanticide, and consequently a long established dread 
of giving birth to a female child, may have modified the racial character of the sex 
proportions at child birth. 
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310. We are nowieaoy lor a laoie oy riaiurai i/iviNione, eioumr m tuipaiumry 
Table No. 69 above. Item (7) ami (S) are of courae the important ones, to which the 
Table leads up. I think that migration mil explain the final fimires, item (8), 
Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad draw males, and the Konkan and Deccan supply 
them. 
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Section. 0,—TEEnrraRLVL oistriuution' of the Sexes at tbi.s Census. 

320. This is ahovm m the red aod blue map. The map is prepared on the 
basis oj the Taiu^Yi as aitliough the boundaries of talukas do not appear in 
the black outlines. 

321. Before considering the map it is desirable to recapitulate the factors 
(including both permanent and temporary) which can produce excess of one or the 
other sex. A. PenmnerU (1) Racial Character, <2) Climatic conditions, and (3) Social 
customs; B. r«»p£>fwry (4)'MjgTattoii, (5) FamineT and (0) Incidence of diseases with 
a sex-selection. Conseque ntlytheisoiationofthe particukr causes in any individual 
area is excessively difficult. 

322. It is possible to pick out here and there tracts where one cause mav be 
considered to be predominant. Thus the deficiency of females m North Da^oi 
(Ahmedabad) is migrational, and d.ue to the influence of the city with its abnormal 
sex-proportions. The patches of excess of females along the marches of the Presi¬ 
dency from East Khandesh to 3Iahi Kantha are probably racial, and due to presence 
of a high proportion of certain Mil tribes. But migration enters in al^. The 
Brahmans of Mshi Kantha for instance show signs of a deficiency of males owing 
to their going to the cities for work. The figures of Brahmans in Mshi Kantha at 
this Census wore—Males 11,014, Females 14,237. 

323. Tlie dificiency of females in Kaira is due to social traditions. Hyper- 
gamy is well cstabJl^ed in that District among some castes. (Ifor this reference is 
mvited loparagreph 175 of the 1911 Beport.) The female index by Talnkas at 
the Iwit two Censuses has been as follows :— 
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324. The deficiency of females in Naaik Talnka is probably migrationaJ, due to 
the city and to the special influence of the Sinhasth festival at this Census. 

325. The deficiency in Bombay, Bombay Suburban, North Salsetto and 
Kalyan is also migrational, and demands no explanation. 

326. The excess of females in Cutch is probably partly migrational,— the 
males of that region going far afield for purposes of trade. 

327. The excess of females in Surat is due probably to a mixture of causes* 
racial (t.c., the presence of forest tribes with a high female index) climatic (as already 
suggested), and migrattonaL (the Suiatis go far afield, often to South and East Africa). 

323, The abnonnally high female index in Batnagiri cannot be entirely attri¬ 
buted to migration, although that factor no doubt enlianc^ the inequality of the 
sexes. The female index for Natural Population proves that even if there were no 
migration to or from any district, the female index for Eatnagiri would always be 
higher than anywhere eljse in the Presidency, Temtotially ihe centre of greatest 
inequality is the Guhagar Petha, and the range of high female index spreads thence 
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in all three (lirectionfl, diminishing as it goes, but with a slight recrudesencio in 
Malvan. Unfortunately in the absence of statistica of bir^pl^ by Tolukaa it ia 
impoaatbleto .say how far migration enters into the distribution by smaller areas. 
In all probability the rise of the female index in Malvan ia due to migration. But 
on the otlier hand in Vengurla it is nauch lower. The figures for 1911 and 1921 are 
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The causes of this abnormal aex-ratio in Ratnagiri have already been discussed, 
329. The contrast between tire coastal and the inland Talulcas of Kanara ja 
remarkable. There is apparently no other region in which such sudden and wide 
difference between two ad}oming tracts is to be found. The phenomenon is a 
permanent one, and the 1911 ratios show the same sharp contrast. 
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The Khanapur Taftika, which hordera the Ghats to the North shows 96. The Chand- 
gad Mahal has a slight excess of females, North of that c omes the Kolhapur S ta to, 
which being an area as large as a British D istnet does not afford the infonnation 
necessary to isolate the sex-proportlons in the tracts immediately above the Ghats. 
North of that State the above ghat talukas show excess of fenudes, Fa tan with an 
index of 101 and JavU with 111, The Bhor State also shows 101. The sharp 
contrast in Kanara is therefore apparently unique. T am inclined to attribute it 
mainly to the racist factor. This has already ]>een fully disenssed above. It cannot 
I think be attributed to influx of labourers on forest works, because the indigenous 
castes, and especially the Havik Brahmans, show such low bdic^. There cannot 
be any seasonal infliix of Havik Brahman labourers. 


330. The cause of the difference between the defldency of females on the Thana 
Coast and their excess both north and south is probably p ortly racial. B ut unequal 
migration is also a factor. The immigrants to Bombay from the tour districts of 
Surat, Thana (including Bombay Suburban), Kolaha and Hatnagiri give the 
following percentages to their Census population ;— 

Surat .. 5*0 Kolafaa .. 7'7 

Tliana I'O Ratnagiri *. 20*4 

Thb corresponds with* the female indices, which are :— 

Surat .. too Kolaba . • 101 

Thana .. 01 Hatnagiri .. 120 

331. On the face of it them might be grounds for expecting that a lugh female 
index would be correlated with increase of population and oiM versa. But actually 
thereseemstobeno conelation whatever. Thus Hatnagiri, witli an abn ormolly hi^ 
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Khandesh, the V^TSaTj^ently more than « oomcidenee that the two 

declbing fei^le as regions of decay, namely, the 

regions singled out £ot treatm^^ Dhar'^t and certain portions of Kaira.hoth 
above ghat tract of Kanaia _ _ (-Toafi-hateliinff indicating an abnormally 

appear i" wiU show that thia ’coincidence is not so exa^ 

low female index* .v„ remon indicated in Appendix Q aa the 
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case of Kaira the womt talntas ot ^y ^ ^^tside 

for which (02 end S8) are ^ index (92) is equal to or better than 

SEcnos 8 .-Chako^ w toe euccinctly 

332. The number of females per 1,000 midefi 

the extent and direction of the ® | piianires are of couree inevitable and require 

in each district at Katnagiri and Kanara 

no explanatton. Marked mcrc^ , pmlOTation of m^cs. Gonvciscly marked 
can unusually be attributed to {q^ mstsnice in Ahmedabad. But 

reductions wiA often be ^ nisSeta (oWr than Sataro. West Khandesli and 
the Urge dcoWA^ to Bdccticu of f«mal« 

Xagiir), BBd m ‘bB VMt mignitional distoibancM 
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mflueiices of (i) disease cieanuH vu ., , ^ Influenza, am! this Table 

In Sind to reduction oi m that ptovince wan 

leads to the supposition that the Intiuenza j 
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333. The last two cotmnnit of tho Table give the number of Female Births per 
1,000 i^Ic Birtha, and of Female Deatlis per 1,000 Male Diiatha. The question of 
sex-ratio at birth in Sind has Ijeen discuaaed in paragraphs 310—318 of this 
Chapter. But the figures of the individual Dietiicts are not there given 
separately. It w*iil be seen that the centnd portions of the Province show a 
lowest ratio than the peripheral regions, and ihat the KaracJii ratio is much higher 
than the others. This might be due either to (i) a difference in racial composition, 

or (('0 more complete registration. 'I'he 
marginal birth and death rates for 
the decade in the five Sind Diatricte 
that have not changed their boundaries 
do not bear out tho second alternative, 
capcciiilly when it is remembered that 
with the steady growth of ELarnchi City 
the rates should have come out higher 
than those of other districts when 
calculated on the Kill population. It 
b tiierefore suggested that the reason b 
, . . , „ genuinely racbX and b due to the 

a^uxture m the Karaclit City popuktion which constitutes 2y5ths of the whole 
dbtricfc of a largemt^of strangers from, other parts of Intlia, such strangers 
belonging to races with the racial character of a high female index. 

^ 334. Rflciai character b brought out also both by the low female birth indices 
of Kaira and .4hmcdabad, with their strong admixture of Kanbis of the groups with 
deficiency of females, and also by the liigh female birth iudices in the Panch Mahab 
and West Khandeah, witli their admixture of Bhils, and in the mainly Dravidian 
regions of the Kamatak. 

335. In the case of Bomljay City the fact that the ratio of female to nude 
deaths far exceeds the ratio of females to males in the population b duo to the fact 
that the male papulation consbts, much more than the female, of select^ lives in 
the wage earning periods. The same remark applies to some extent to jlhmedabad. 
Conversely when we examine what we may call the emigration districts, Ratnagiri, 
Kokba. Kanara and Surat, we find that the female death index is lower than the 
ratio of females in the population, tiecause the selected male lives are aljscut hut 
the selected female lives present. 

333 . In order to teat the effect of lnfiucnr.a mortality on tlie sex ratios the 
following Table has been prepared. The Dbtriets are arranged in accordance with 
their values in column (c) , which is a purely arbitrary sot of vahiea arrived at by 
■combinnig (f) the value of each district m the ]nflueni;3. Scale (Net Influenza 
mortMih’ per mitle, Subsidiary Table No. 16, on page 26), and (h) the departure of 
the 1911 Female Index from 1,000. The Dbtricts being thus arranged the difference 
Iwitween Female and Male deaths in IfllS (tlie Influenza year) are set down in 
column fd). The Sind Dbtricts ate not shown, 

337 , It will 1>o seen that, with certain exceptiona, the figures in column {d)t 
dbcussod in the next Paragraph, eapeciaUy after making allowances for tho relative 
sizes of the different districts, follow approximately the positions of the districts in 
column (c). On the other hand, if the values in cither column (a) or column (5) alone 
are examined and compared with the figures in column (d) tho cocrelation b not 
noticeable. In other words, there are two factors at work, (t) the relati^'S propor¬ 
tions of the sexes, and f li) the degree of severity of those diseases which select females. 
For example. Influenza was about equally severe in Ratnagiri and Kaira. But, 
since there b a marked excess of females in the former and a marked deficiency in 
the latter, the sox selection exerted by the epidemic b necessarily masked. From 
the opposite point of view tlie sex proportions in Kanara and Sholapur arc more or 
less equal. But, .'unce the severity of Influenza b these two Distnets was widely 
difforent, a wide difference necessarily resulte in the difference between male and 
female deaths during the period. 

338. The exceptions, or dbturbing items in the Table, arc Surat, Thana and 
Ahmedabad. Tlie lowmess of the Surat flgure in column (d) b explamed by the 
migration factor. Selected male lives being absent and selected female lives present 
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Sec. 8.—Sex i’koportions by Aoe-periods. 


lid 

the deaths among females are less ii) excess of males than the value in column (6) 
wontd have led us to expect. In Ahmedahad the excess in the value in column (d) 
is due to exactly the opposite cause, namely tJie presence of an extra number 
of selected male lives. The larger excess in Thana I cannot satisfactorily explain. 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 74—Di^ercnee bett^o Female and Stak Dmihs in 1918, compared 
with Itifiuensa Jlloriality Scale, and Female Index (191Ij, far DiHricts of the 

Presidettcy proper. 
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339. The diagrams facing this paragraph show (t) for the General popula^ 
tion, and (ii) for Zoroastrians, the distribution of the numbeia in each age period 
by sex, expressed as the departures of the percentages of the number of each sox 
in each age perit^ from 50 per cent, of the total persons in that age x>eriod. Thus 
the greatest indkidual departure is in the age period 35—40, where males consti' 
tube 65*7 per cent, and females 44'3 per cent, of the whole. The peieentages of 
recorded male and female births are approximately 51'9 and 48*1, tespectivelv. 
But owing to higher mortality of male diildren the numbers left alive at the end of 
one year are very nearly the same. Thereafter male mortality continues in excess, 
so that, in the case of children of 2, 3 and 4, females are increasingly in excess! 
After about 7 the mortality rates begin to draw together, and after 15 the rate of 
mortality of females increases rapidly. At about 35 or biter the mortality becomes 
approximate!V equal, and from 38 on'wurds mortality among males exceeds that 
oi females. These remarks are based entirely on the Actuaiy^s findings in 1911. 
It w'ould be useless to argue from the Hegiatration statistics, since the same erroia 
in stating ages as occur in the Census null appear in Vital Statistics also. 

340. The dotted lines are the proportions according to the actually recorded 
fig^s. The smooth curves are a possible approximation to the state of aflfaira 
as it would 1)© if ages were recorded correctly. Too much attention not be kid to 
these smoothed curves which are not inletided to be more than a general guide, 

341. As regards the actual age returns it will be seen that, judging from the 
general direction of the smoothed curves and the above notes on mortality 
mcidence, either the ages of females are markedly understated or the ages of yn atp4j 
markedly overstated inage periods 10—15 and 15—20, and the opposite m age period 
20—^25. Either one or other of these causes, or a combination of both can bring 
about the noticeable departures of the proportions from what they probably 
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should be. Refeicnce is therefore invited to section 0 of the Age Chapter, where 
the direction and extent of general errors b fully discussed. It may however bo 
noted that these errors only affect the proportions of the sexes m ^y given age 
period to the extent to which one sex ismis-steted more than the other, ^iub wo 
^^w hfom that discussion that in age periods 16 25 both sexes are displaced 
by mis-statementso as to come into other periods. But. so far as that displacement 
is equal, it cannot affect the sex-proportions. In ago OTOup lft-15 there b an 
exc^ofmalcsandadeficitof females, and thb acts as a double disturbance of the 
sex-proportions, producing the greatest divergence from the smoothed curve 
observable in any portion of the diagram. In age group 2^25 on the other 
hand, while both sexes show deficits these deficits are noaily equal, and the 
consequent dbturbance of the sex-proportions b slight. 

342. After 30 the zigzags in the dotted lines are brought about by the greater 

inaccuraev of returns of fiunale ages, resulting in a higher selectiim of ages ending 
with digit 0 than in the returns formales. This again has already been commented 
on in the same discussion referred to. _ 

343. In the second diagram are shown the simila r curves for Zoroastrians, 
which as being an educated community ‘ was expected to and does sliow smoother 
results. Generally speaking the errors are much the same in general direction, 
but less marked in degree than those of the general popubtiou. It was impossible 
to draw smoothed curves for Zoroastrbns since the mortality incidence by age 
periods for that community b not known, and will not necessarily be the same as 
for the general population. 

344. In both these diagrams, ‘as the percentage can be read off from the dia¬ 


gram itself if required, they are not put in the form of a Table. 
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CuAP. XT!.—Ctv, CoKDinoN. Sec. 2.—Thb Mkaktsg of " Married” in India. 12J 

CHAPTER VII.^IV1L CONDITION. 

Section 1 —The Basis op the Fiodres. 

345. Civil condition mcims wliether manicd, unmarried or widowed. Tlio 
instructions on tte Cover of the Enumeration book were : — 

“ £nt«r each peis<»n, whotfier mfont, cJiiKJ or groHn up, an either noArritid. uiuuAmodur 
widowed. Divorced jieisoiu should be entered wide wed, ’* 

Hie last sentence ts important, and the divergence in the matter of treating 
divoroed persons ^tween the Cimsus practice of various parts of the empire is 
referred to in Appendix K. ’ 

In the Crode the following were tlie supplementary in tractions: — 

" A woman who has never boon mamod miiat bo sbowii as immaniod, oven though oho a 
prostitute or a concubine. Thio iiiclu<kd caoea of wotoon H'ho iiuvo been tuarried to a god, or to 
i a aword, or to a tree, etc. Such marriages aro not wokoned aa marriagjaa for Census purpoeeo. 

On the other hand womeu who have been niarncd to men, and are moognisod oustom and 
Civil bw as married, am to be entered as married or widow aa the t-ajie may be, even though they 
have not been through the hdl CBronmay, lor inatanoe widows who have taken a second husband 
by the rites known as * pat * uatr* *,’* udki etc. iTie teat vt Civil bw and not relig]oii!i 
authority. ” 

Hie supplementary mstructioas will at onoe reveal certain difficolties which 
have to be contended with m India, There b a danger in both directions. 

346. In some cases women who are not married may be shown as married. 
Thus the Murlis, who ate prostitutes dedicated to the Khandoba of Jejuri, 
are sometimes regardefl as married to the god, since a regular marriage ceremony 
is gone through at dedication. Cases of marriage to inanimate objects occur in 
both sexes, ^metimes the motive is to avert dangier. 

The act is one of magic. A dangerous marriage is guarded agoinat by mariying 
the woman or man to a tree or a bunch of flowets, which object thereafter receives 
the attention of the evil influence instead of the human being couoemed. In other 
cases, where castes, such as some in Gujarat, marry only at long intervals of yoars^ 
or where a bridegroom cannot l)C found for a ^1, the girl is married to the inanimate 
object, which is then destroyed, leaving her free to nmiry «a a widow by the widow- 
> remarriage ceremony. Refereiioe is only made to these customs as indicating a 

possible source of eixor in our figures. For a full account of Indian marriage 
customs the Indian Cfensus Report of 19U should be consulted, as weU as those 
of earlier Censuses. There ate also some interesting notes in the Bombay 
Census Report of 1911, 

347. The danger in the other direction is chiefly the tUmger of very strict 
Hindu enumerators refusing to regard a remarried widow as married atall. The 
danger is partly one of iaagua® as well as of reli^ous belief. The word “ lagita 
meaning marriage, is commonly restricted to regular first marriagea of virgins, aiid 
the corresponding veruaculaT terms which we use to translate married ** are in 
consequence also sometimes restricted in use to persons married in that way. 

348. However the errors just referred to are probably small in either direc¬ 
tion, and are likely to balance one another, A more potent source of unbalanoed 
error arises from the danger that a woman, wlio, being unmarried ot a widow— 
usually the lattei^is ii ving with a man, wi 11 get herself returned as married. In the 
Karna^, where sexual relations are very las, and a l^ge proportion of the edu¬ 
cated cla^s keep a coucubiive either atone or in ^dition to a wife, the danger of 
this error is considerable. It is not however possible to obtain statistics showing 
its frequency. And since some of the concubines, if widows, will be correctly 
returned as "such, and others will be actually married women, who have deserteil 
their husbands, or been deserted by them, the resulting error, though 
unbalanced, is not likely to be large. 

Section 2.—The meaning of “ Mareied ” in India. 

349. The interest of the figures of Civil condition centre round the pre^ortions 
of the three classes, whether considered cn jnojtia, or by religions, castes or age 
groujis. 

Oft 10-31 
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350. It cannot l)e too strongly em|»hnaiaed that ooi figurca, eapectally fit the 
lower age groirpa, are not comparaMe with the figures of Western Gountnes, since 
marriage m Imlia on the one hand, and in Europe on the other, means totally diffor- 
ent things, “ Marriage ” in this country includes the contracts and contractual 
states of both ** betrothal ” and marriage, tasing these terms in their English 
sense. Tlie main ceremony in India is really the betrothal ceremony, aJthongli 
there may be various prelimmary minor functions when the marrhige is arranged 
between the two fatiieEs-in-taw, After mairia^ (especially among Hindus) the 
bride does not leave her father^s house. There is a second minor ceremony on the 
occasion of her departing for her husband's or. in popular parlance, her father- 
jji'laiv’a house. But this is a private ceremony restrictwl to relatives, it is true 
t hat cohabitation usually begins at the earliest possible moment. But, although 
tliis is known, we have no definite statistics of the ages of women at cohahitation, 
and our Census figures do not supply them. 

351. In passing T may say that it would on the face of it seem possible to 
obtain these statistics at future Censuses, by adding in all oases of married women 
the supplementary questioii—“ Are you living at your father's house or at your 
father-in-iaw^a ?*’ The exact terms would differ in difieient localities. Sometimes 
the terms are “ mother’s ” and “ mother-in-law*B "; and among some castes and 
strata of society it might be best to put the question—" Are you living with your 
husband 1 ” But with reasonable care the statistics ou^t to be obtainable with' 
O'Ut an abnormally high degree of error. And Social Kefoimeis and Eugenists 
would then have something definite to worh on. 

SsemoN 3.— Mahkiaoe Customs. 

352. Reatriction.s on marriage selection are numerous and varied. It is not 
possible in this Report to give any el&borate details of the different kinds of restric¬ 
tions prevalent in this Presidency, because they do not seem to affect the figures. 
Students of marriage customs will find much of interest in the last few India Census 
reports which supplement the standard works of Anthropologists like McLennan, 
^Vestermarl^, Fra.ser and others. The restrictions are all variants of the three 
priiiciplea of endogamy, exogamy and hj'petgamy. Endogamy and exogamy 
usually exist side by side. The endi^amous groups are either castes or sub-castes 
within the caste. There are few castes which have not their endogamous groups. 
The exogamoiis divisions are—among the Brahmans " ffoiras ”, and among the lower 
-caste-strata nuMs ” or ” demfts ” or “ bafts ” according to language. The last 
two are ufliially loosely referred to Bs toieirts, although that word (itsSf due to an 
original miapronunciation) is strictly applicable only to certain customs of the North 
American Indians. 

353. It seems most reasonable'to suppose, tliat the " dfir^a^^ ” or “ dah ’’ system 

of classifying exogamons divisions was a Dravidian custom, indigenous in India, 
and iminifated by the Aryan and later invaders, who named their divisions after 
reputed ancestral saints. The exart meaning of the word “ ” is unknown. 

It nmt/ mean a “ creeper ”. But it is much more likely that it is an original word 
having no other significaiifse than that which it now bears. “ ZfeiviA " is probably 
a late word, adopted as a term to replace “ hofi ” among castes using Sanskritic 
languages. 

354. Although the am.ngeniente of an endogamous group with a oumber of 
exogamouB diviaionB within it has already Ijeen mentioned as tending to secure the 
continuance of what te called in genetica the " pure line "; yet on 5ic othe.r hand 
endogamy preases rather aevcrely on very small castes. We have not since 1901 
tabulated cartes in detail. If the caste column in the schedules is retained at the 
next Census 1 soggeet that the complete tabulation of every caste would lie of 
interest. If the figures are compared with those of 1901, I expect that it will be 
found that some of the smaller caatee have died out or been absorbed in others. 
And tbifl will be maioly due to the difficulty of maintaiuing the endogamous group 
when reasonable ilmlte of smalltieiui are passed. 

355. Hyperg^y would seem to be quite different m principle from the other 
two kinds of prohibition. It is essentially a custom of an anstocratic race, in wliich 
within the single endogamous group, and without compulao^ exogamy, the higher 
social strata wish to maintam their social prestige. For this reason, t<^ther with 
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its preTAlence among the Bsjpnts, it is pmhable that it is neither Aryan nor Dravi- 
diat) in origin, but was an inti^unlion of one or more of the later invaders, usuaOy 
loosely referred to as Scythians and Huns, tn contnxHstinetioa to endogamy and 
exogamy, hypeigamy n'otild scent to be liable to exercise a (Uiect effect on the figures. 
Assuming equality or approximate equality of the sexes at birth, or at any rate af 
tbff marriage age, it follows that for every male in the highest stratum who marries 
down, one female in that stratum must go without a husband j while for every 
female in the lowest stratum who marries up, one male in that stratum must go 
without a wife. The point is not hou'ever of much importance in this Presidency, 
where the most noticeably hyper^mous caste, the Kajputs, are not of muoli 
importance, and where our figures of Bajputs are so vitiated Ijf the return under 
that caste name of a heteromneous collection of Kolis, fCanbis, lathis, members of 
artisan castes, and even Dhecb, that it was not thought worth while to include 
Rajput in the Castes selected for Table XtV. 

SFXmOK 4,—I)I.<4T81BUT103I OP THE PoPlJI.A'nON BY ClVlL OoXDiTlON. 

350, The changes which Imve taken place in the distribution of the population 
bv Civil Condition at the last five Censuses are shown in the lower half of the 
following Table:— 

St/^idiary TaUt No. 75.^^^ontparisoa ktvKm Aye Compofition and Pi»cr^u(io» 
by Civil Condition of wry 1,000 of ^ach sex, 1S81 — tOZl, BrUisb Distrwu. 
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357. Tu this Table the first three lines relate to age distribution only and the 
la.Ht three to distribution by C^vil Condition only. They are quite independent 
of one another. The idea in lowing them side by side is that in the long run changes 
in the pioportianate number of persons in the different age peri^ is bound to 
affect the proportionate number of persons in the three Civil C^ndi^ians; and these 
three age penods are those in which the three Civil Conditions are mainly found. 

358. It is almost certain that this idea is correct, and that there ought to 
a]>pear some degree of correlation fjctween the rise or fall in the proportion of any 
of the three age periods and the rise and hiQ of the corresponding group for Civil 
Condition. But the correlation does not appear in even hair the number of possible 
chances. I'hua in 1801 the proportion of widowed males and widowed females 
lalh although the corresponding age period rises. In 1001 the proportions of 
unmarried and widowed in both sexes rise in spite of a fall in each case in the cones- 
imnding age periods. Altogether them arc 24 possible chances of correlation, 
that is to say cases in which the rise or fall in the age pro^rfcion can lie compared 
ivith a rise or fall in the proportion for the corresponding Civil CJoudition. fn only 
11 cases is their correlation. In 7 cases the age proportion Ealb but the proportion 
for Civil Condition riscG, and in tt cases the age proportion, rises but the proportion 
for Civil Condition falls. NevertheleBS I leel sure that if a longer series of samples 
could be obtained a fair degree of correlation would be found to exist. In 1801 the 
fall in the number of widowed in spite of a marked rise in the proportions of pemons 
aged 30 and over would appear to be due to prosperity. The decade was remark* 
ubly favcuiable; and enhanced vitality was accompanied by fewer separations of 
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husband and wife. In iDOl the gencml upeet of ecODotnic conditiona would natur¬ 
ally be aocompanied by a rise in proportion both of widows an<] also of obildrcd 
whose parents had not been able to Hhord to marry them off. In 1911 a de(‘ade 
of comparative prosperity, the proportion of married rose considcrabipr. and much 
more ranidJy t-lum the proiroFtioD of persons in the middle age period. At this 
Census tnere is strong correlation inalltheau^posaible cases. Apart from the actual 
changes m the age proportions, which I have just suggested as being in the long 
run the most potent determinant in the changing proportions for Civil ComhtionB, 
there may be at this Census other extraneous factors. Thus the high level of prices 
and the occurrence of the Sinhaeth festival in the Census year wilt troth have tended 
to reduce the number of early marriages, while the ravages of Induenza will hava 
had some Induence in incieaamg the proportion of widowed. The rise in the pro¬ 
portion of unmarried females in ages 0—15 to the highe.<tt fjoint on record is luudi 
more likely to be caused by the major and minor factors indicatetl above than by 
any change in the cufitems of the people. He would be very rash, who deduced 
change of custom b India from any figures which fall short of absolute and over¬ 
whelming proof. Thus In 1911 a special sorting of the slips for certain reforming 
Hindu S^ts in the Punjab reveated the fact that, in spite of their preaching, 
marriageB of females in the Sect took place even earlier than among orrUnary 
Hindus. 

359. The figures in the margin ore prepared on a different basis from the figures 

in the Table under diecusaion. In that Table we 
have the proportionate distribution of the whole 
populatioD by three age periods and by the three 
Civil Condition. In tJie margin we have the 
proportion of unmarried girls in every thousand 
at each individual age period. It will be seen 
that the proportion of female children below 5 
years of age, who are married or widowed, 
niimely 23 (1,000 — 977), is slightly li wer than the 
corresponding numher (29) in 1911. But there 
arc almost exactly the same number of infant 
marriages as in lS9t. And in the next three 
age periodH the proportions of nuirried or widowed are low’er than in 1911, but 
equal to or even higher than the proportions In 1391. No change of custom in 
tl^ matter is indicated by the figures. 

3G0. In this matter the proportiona shown by the States and Agencies differ 
always from those showm by British Districta. 
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a/ vtimamed Jem^sin every 1,009 ftTiiaies in edcS nf the Jirst four age 
groups, British Dislruis and States and Agettcits, compared, 1901 — 1921, 
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The differences are curioiia. The married and widowed children of agea 0—5 
are alwa 3 'B slightly higher in the States, The proportions at ages 5 —^10 are about 
the aame. But at ages 10—15 and 15—20 there are invariably far more unmarried 
and comiequently far fewer married and widowed tlian m British Territory. 


3G1. The reaaona for these differenceB are unknown. But it is probably 
largely a question of the caste composition of the population, different castes 
having different marriage customs. The point is of little importance. I cited 
these figures kirgely in order to demonstrate the continuity of our figures from 
Census to Census. 






























Sec. fl.—T erritorial Dipferkscer in the matter op Citil Condition. 

Section 5.—Distributios op each Religion separately 
BE CivUl Condition, 

3 fi 2 . At the end of the Chapter Subsidiary Table No. 80 gives the dififcnbution 
of each separate age period by each the three Civil Conditions for each of the 
Religions separately. The chanps from Census to Censi^ are too small to justify 
deductions of any far-reaching character. 

Section 6. — Terbitobial differenxes in the matter op Civil Condition. 

Sfhl. As the Presidency Proper forms one whole as opposed to Sind, and the 
more detailed examination by Natural Divisiona in the past has not revealed any 
palpable fUfierence between difierent portions of the Presidency Proper m the matter 
of age at marriage and widowhood, the figures ate examined this time for two 
units only, as shown in the following T able, 

364 . It is clear that marriage among all communities takes place considera bly 
later in Sind- 

StAstdiary Tabh No. JB.—DiJitrAutum by CivU CondiioH of J^OOG of toeh sex at <»ttain 
ogee <» rocil ^i^ton, Frtsidsney Proper and Sind {Btilish Di^tiets oitly). 
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126 Chaptks mi.—C rvTL CowDiriON*. 

St^os 7 .—Cross rXmsmx ov Aoes asd Civil Coxomows. 

365._ Tn tile Table which follows 10.000 of e^h anx m each religion are ctiatri- 
buted in twelve groinui, that is by cfoss-division into four age periods and the three 
Civil Conditions. The diagmnis also illustrate the same hu^ta. Tn the first dia¬ 
gram is shown simply the distribution of each sex in each religion into the three Civil 
Conditions independently of questions of ago. The diagram produces the effects 
which would have been expected, and requires little comment. The corresponding 
distribution of the population of the Unibw Kingdom is also given. Btti in compar¬ 
ing this distribution with tkoseoJUte Irdian Reiigtons tkidifferencebelweat /Asmmntnu? 
of*^ married *' tn Europe and in /ndto is to 6e borrte in mind, 

366. In the second diagram the cross-division by age periods is brought out. 
The number of juvenile marriages among Christians would surprise foreign readers. 
But it has always to be remembenHl that the low caste converts to OLristianitv 
in India do not change their cuatoms when they change their rd^gious. 

367. In this dragiam the scale choeen waa t<>o small to allow of the small num¬ 
ber of child widow to be shown. The Table gives the number per 10,000. It is 
very smalls smaller I think than the writing of traveilcrs would lead one to expect. 
The number of child widows amon^ Christians is higher than among Musalmaus, and 
the number under 10 years of age m almost the same as among HindriB 


Siitoufiar^ TatiU No, 77.—bg main age pmotht Ctcif Ctmditim 
of lOjDOO </ each Sex and ^igim {British Districts). 
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Distribution of 1000 of Each Sex in Each Main _ 
Religion by Civil Condition^British Districts. 
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Sec, 8 .—PibOPORTIOXa of effective MARttEAGES, !27 

Section 8,—Pkoportions op effbctive ^Iarriaoes. 

8G8. Id tho diagram facing this Paragraph are showa the j^ccntage distri* 
bution by periods of 100 Jflarried Males and 100 Married Females in each of the 
three mitm ReU^ons. The values shoim are not the number of married in the total 
for each age period, but the number in each age period for tho total married. Tho 
following is the Tabic shoeing the percentages given by the crude figures. 


SufimViury TviM No. 78—P^<xniQge distribution by age of every JQO Marriei Moles 
iinUv Jfarried Femab’s iii fnotn Rdigim, Bombay Presidenryi 1^1. 
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369. Owing to incorrect age returns these percentages, when plotted, 
give rather irre^ar curves. Smoothed curves were therefore passed tbrotigfa the 
plotted points. The effective period of marriage, or period of potentud matemity 
was then fixed as follows for females—(>) for religions other than Zoroastrlan, 
I7| to 42jl, and (ri) for the other relimons 16 to 37|. Christians are given the same 
periods as Hindus, etc,, because the Chrisrian figures, especially oftJie Married, 
conrist mainly of Indian Christiana. The mixture of a fair numlm of Europeans, 
hoa’cver, inti^uces some small degree of uncertainty; and it is probably largely 
due to the European element that the peak of the female curve in that religion comes 
so high. The Jwroastriaus were given a later and longer period of potential mater¬ 
nity m view of their much higher life value, and their later marriages. The inner 
vertical lines within the red area give Uie inner period of effective marriage, namely 
1T| to 37^ for all religions.* 

370. Tho areas of potential maternity, especially when the inner period, 17|— 
37:^ alone is considered, shoiv three distinct types, ft) In the ease of Christians and 
.Musalmans the individuals in this period are evenly spread over it, tlie weight beii^ 
in. the centre from 22| to 32|, and the values of the two outer portions low. (n) 
In the case of Hindus and still more of Jains the weight is all towards the early 
periods, and (»i) in the case of Zoroastrians the weight is all towards the late 
periods. This means that the tuajoritj of children among Musalmans and Chris¬ 
tian.? should ho borne to mothers between the ages of 224 and 321, among Hindus to 
mothers between the ages of 17| and 32|, among Jains to mothers between tlie 
ages of 17l and 271, and among ZorooBtrians to mothers Iwtweeu the ages of 27| 
and 37^. 


* SotiiB difflciilly may Ik tisLt kn rt^nl tita tjUuva itll-bfl-begiimiiij; Hidctidcrj (ike umiL Th« actimJ 
iniiicntAd bv ■m*!! isinslrt, tbronsb which tho ■aidiOt.liHl curvoi pam Kto tho iniqoUiml diitdbulkD r aIdh 

o[ ihn num bom in finch Bi;it with tbo trofMiUiiTij; tho riirvt^ tho am odcltnod by any p!irt|nn ot 

tho our™ nuty be rojfAnicd iu a with a iTntKAtod To pint tbp zoctanj^o ™pre9«n1«d day* ago poritMl 

IQ—tAkrkbi^¥^irtb]R3iittTi»ol3}|ueviuamid«ir4cA«i;ijca/lbif lifwinark^d LO—1^. -Of tbesa LHo leit JuuhI 
■olioaitiimsntiitIvaflieA 15—17| anU Iha li^hvband tileConw^tigiitly tba nn*eiif3u«6ij by iho r^tU* 
oal Unai purbed 15^^ and 3d—tCl mpootiir^y roptie«mta tba «£)» 








































Chapter VII,—Cim Condition. 


. 371. Beadmg off from the smoothed curve the percentage values of the follow¬ 

ing age periods we get— 

Sulmdian/ T€l)ie No. 70. — Paventage of mairied females tn period of potential 
maternity to total mometi females tn the main rdiyione . —- 


Age-period. 
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MmalmAA*. 


€3tfutfAaiu 

16—174 ,. 
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44 . 

¥ ¥ 
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' 14*6 
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13*8 

221-271 - 

; 35*3 

16*9 , 

18 0 

13*0 

18*4 

371-321 .. 

, 14*9 

14« 

17*6 

15*7 

18*0 

321-374 •• 

10-0 
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U-2 1 

!' ; 

. 13*8 

16*8 

13*9 

Total 174-3^4 .. 

1 55*4 
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1 69*6 

64-4 

51*5 

64*1 

37H24 - 
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13*0 

a w 

Grand Total . . 

62 0 
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^ 66*3 
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^ 66*8 

65*4 

68*1 


ODOUUTIllitT^ 

f^PtccQlji^ of 
m^rrwd fncnmlw 
ui 

pftriodi to tdtAl 

FetDeaLagB o| 

nurrkd fbsiAlte 
toTntAl 
lelEtUcL 


iSS-0 

43-i 




1 3tf&iB4lllLui 

68*8 

45-a 

1 Zaroa^lnuL 

66 1 

36^4 

1 ChriitiAti 

68*] 1 



uie pcuiwruious ch mamea leuiaics in 
the Age periods classed as effective. 
Uneqi^ proportions of married 
females in the different communities 
prevent the percentages being a guide to 
the child-heormg capacity of the com¬ 
munity, Borinstance, as an imaginary 
example if there were no married females 
outaide the a® periods chofien, the per- 
centap would be 100. But the actual 
child bearine capacity of the community 
would only be 100 per cent, of potentia¬ 
lities if there were also no unmarried or 
^ , , widow uTiifAin the periods chosen. We 

can however amye at an arbitmi^ index of child-bearing capacity, by combining the 
prcentag^^ arrived at aiwve i^th the percentages of married females to total 
fenmles, which w^n get from the Table, The two sets of percentages are irivcn 
products of these percentages, with the decimal point readjiwted, 

Peroauagts of Mamed Fmalet in the elective age periods to total Ftmalea in the 

main Religieme. 


Hindil. 

1 Jain. 

Mtitalmiji. 

Zoroaitrim. 

ChiiitiuL 

30*3 

28-5 

31*5 

25*8 

30*1 


373. It was not possible to get this information from the Tables, because the 
age p^(^s there given do not eomade with those chosen forthisstudv. It was onlv 
possible to get them ftom the smoothed curves, and this method, Specially wheJ 
dealing with curves drawn to so small a scale as those in the diagmmfb necossaritv 
only an approbation. If ^y reader is dissatisffed with the Sthod chosTthS 

Tables. TakW IS 35 for all religions except Zoroastrian and 20-^40 for the latter 
wc get the following exact percentages firom the Tables^ 


































































Sec. 9 .—Inpluesce op BRAiriLiSic teachiso on the wmber of Widows 129 


Pttceniaffi’^ of Married Female* at ajfr periods jS—SS/or Hindu, Jain, Masoltnon 
and Christian, and 20~-iO for ZoroaatHan, to Total Females. 


1 

1 

Jiin. 

MatdiUBa. 


I 

1 chiivtiuL 

27*9 

369 

29*1 

1 

24-3 

1 

27*1 


The tome, adding in age period 55—JSff for the others, and 40—45 for Zotoaatrians, 


33-1 30'1 3S-4 27-5 


32 0 


374. The petcentage values obtained &otti the smoothed curves necessarily 

fall between these two values in the ease of each community, hecai^ the periods 
there taken are 15—37^ for the other communities and in the case of 

Zoroastrians. In the l^t-mentioned case the number of years covered by the 
smoothed curve percentages and those shown in the lower line above 

(20—45) are as a matter of fact the same, namely 25 years; but from the curves 
it will be seen that the number of married females in the period 17|-20 is mneb 
less than the number in the period 42^-45. In the other communities number 
of years included in the three sets of percentages do not cortesrond, being 20 years 
and 25 years in the two sets of percentages worked out from ^e Tables, and 22j 
years in the percentiles work^ out fei'm the smoothed curvei. And for that 
reason the latter percentages are intermediate between the other two. 

375. The points to which the whole argument leads up are— 

(i) thru lAere are proportionrUely more tmrried .females of chM-b&mn§ age oucwl- 
abk among Hindus and Chridiansjevxr among Musalmansjewer again amm\g J oins, 
andfeicest of all among ZoroaUrians, and 

(ii) that w&h u» egual proportional inadetm of cfiiM&trift to ntaiTMd femaUs of 
didd-hearing age the average age of the nudhers will {as $ccrt/fO»i the curves and from 
the percentage Table No. 78 ) be loteest among Jaim, then a tittle eider among Hindus, 
eonsiderablg (dder among Musalmans and Christians, and oldest of all among Zoroas'^ 
trians. 


376. The phyriolo^cal or eugenic import of th^ deductions must be left to 
cNperte in those branches of science. 


Section 9.—Influence of BnAHSLunc ieachikg on the number of Widows. 

377. The fact that orthodox Hinduism views with disfavour the remarriage 
of wido^ is well known. Castes like those mentioned in Appendix C, who petition 
to treated as something (Hinduistically) hi^er than they really are, frequently 
boast of the rigour with which they forbid such remarriage. On the o^er hand 
there ate many castes which, theoreticallv at any rate, nennit remarriage. J^d 
there are others in which Brahmanic iuBuence is virtoafly nil. On the face of ill 
tlierefoTC as we descend the Hinduistic scale, there should be a decreaang proportion 
of widowed females. To test this I broke up the castes in Imperial Table XIV into 
four sections, selecting only those castes in w'hoee case the Ethnographic Survey, 
or other infoimation, gave me a definite statement of their customs in this respect. 
The four sections are— 

J.—Cfljtfeu High i« the Hinduistk Scale, in wAicA Remarriage of 
TPt(iou« w Aiffolideljr Forhidden. 

Brahroan-AucUcch, Brahmau-Dcshasth, Brahman-Chitpavan, Brahman^Gaud 
Sorasvat, Vani-Khadayata, Vani-Modh, Tani-Shrimali, Kanbi-Kadava, Kanbi- 
Leva. 

ll,—Ca^^s in ihe Middle of the Bindmstie Scale. t» udtkh Remarriage of Widotes w 
Alhavd either «wiff Certota Re^rictims, or is Albneed in some aao 

Disalhmxd tu others. 


Sutar, Kunbi, Darji, Dbobi, Koshti, Sali, Kumbbar, Teli, Ghanchi, Mali. 

ca iO"—M 
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CnAPTEs VII.—CfnriL Cokditiok. 


Cotio lew itt (he Hinduuttic Scale, in tr,!^ remareutge oj widotti £■ edlatctd either 

or wi^tu re<i(ncfiofis. 


Dhed, ftlah&T, HoliyB» Miin g, Madig, Bliangi. 

iy.‘—Casiea or Tribes in tchieh Brahtnonie !$ifiiunee ie 
virtually nil. 

Bhil, Chodhra, Dhodia, Dnbb, Katkaii, Naikada. Vagliri, Vurli. 

378, The figures, when taken out, exhibited the phcaomenoa expected. Thev- 
are as fallows : ^ 


Seotioa. 

Toui iVinMlra. 

WidQwnd l/Vnuilfw, 

yombDr of wid(4trcd fdJUftJn 
p9T 1,000 U>l«l femolu. 

f .» .. 

270,363 

67,230 

241 

11 .. 

' 368,608 

76,159 

209 

Ill 

401,800 

76.613 

166 

IV .,j 

313446 

30,698 1 

97 


379. To a certain extent, of course, alldwance has to be made for the lower 

survival value m the lllrd and IVth Sections, with a consequent smaller munbec of 
fei^^ m the higher age groups, where widows are chi^v found. But a sfeudv of 
Sub^diaiy Table No, Si, in Chapter V, where the age distribution of the castes 
w given, will show that while the porportion of females in the highest age btouds 
m m Section IV is Igw^ than the same porportion for castes in Section 1 
the dmeietice is shght, and is not comparable with the wide difierence (97 to S i l l 
m the proportion of widowed females. ' ^ 

380. Beyond the above diisussion of the proportions of widowed femoles it 
is ttot proposed to go into detail regarding the distnbution bv Ci^'il Condition for 
Minted castM. A 1 able on the subject is relegated to the end of this volume 
^erence is also invited to Chapter Vll of hlr. MacGregor^s Report of 1S)11 where the 

*^'**^*^ influence on the figures were more or less fully 

Subsidiary Table No. SQ.—Dislribulion by Chit Condilion 6fJ.(meJ(ttch sex, rtligton 
and main age period ol each of the tast five Cen*ugee. 

e>dwfc, ud U» Hgiuft farpreTiom Ceiuwte* iKclbttB Aa»ii. But U» iwiultiag 
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Sbc. 9.—Ikfloejjce of Brahmakic teacbikg on rm number of Widows, 13i 
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Chapter VIT.—Cim Condition 
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CflAPTER VIIL— Litekacy. .Sec. l—The BAmoFTME Figures. IHS 

CHAPTER Vni.—LITERACY. 

* 

R\11T I.—GENERAL I.IIERACY. 

Section i.—The Basi^ op the Figures. 

381. In the case of Literaoj', posably mom than any other Cenaua factor, it 
is essential to explain the basis of the figures before exaimnmg them, 

382, Comparison with past Censuses is renderetl difficult by conatant changes 
in the system. In laOl there were three eategones—**Learning", “Literate" 
and “ Illiterate The tlefiiiitiou of these was as follows :— “ Leaming ", f e„ 
under instruction, either at home, at aehool or at college, “ Literate ”, able 
both to read and write any language, but not at the moment under instruction. 

Illiterate, " i.e., not under instruction, and not able both to read and vnite any 
language. It was found however in tabulating the results that the returns were 
vitiated “ by the omission at the one end of children who had been long at school, 
and at the otberof many of the more advanced students, who returned themselves 
as literate. There were thus marked discrepancies between the number of persons 
recorded as leamingand the correspoadingstatistica of the Education Department.”* 
Consequently at the IflOl Census the “learning” dass was entirely abandoned, 
and the instructions to Enumerators were as follows ;—** Enter in this column 
against all persona of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any language. " Unfortunately no degree’of proficiency in reading and 
wiiting was laid down with the result that in the opinion of the next Superintendent 
the 1901 figures of literates “ included a number who could only sign their name, 
or laboriously spell out a printed book, ”t It must however be remembejed that 
this is a personal opinion only,not supported by anything in the 1Census Report. 
It is in practice, if not In intention, almost mex-^rte statement, liable to give the 
impression that the figures of literates In 1901 were too high, and thus afford an 
argument to prove the advancement of literacy in the decenniuin at the end of 
which it was written,^ 

383. The 1011 instruct!ons were —“ Enter against all persons w’ho can both 
read and write any language the W'oid * literate. ’ Against persons who cannot 
read and write any language make a cross in the column. ” Thw was supdemented 
in the instructiana to Supervisore, which were intended to be dictated to Enumera- 
tore,—and at that Census probably were,—by the explanation that the test was 
ability to write a letter to a friend and read his reply. At this Census the same test 
was applied. The instructions on the Cover of the Enumeration Book ran— 

** Enter against all pereuns who con both read n&d write a letter in any laugnage theword 
literate. .Ajiainst persons who cannot read and write such tetter this column should be blank. “ 

There were no supplementary instrptiona. The last sentence of the instruc* 
tions is important. The rule that for illiterates the column should lie left blank is 
possibly not sound. It is desirable, if possible, so to frame the schedule and instruc¬ 
tions that no column can i>e left btanK. This is because if, as in a case like this, 
a column is left blank, it may mean one of two things—either that the column has 
been correctly left blank according to the instrdetions, or ihot the question to whieh 
the column is devoted teas in tins instance never put^ At the same tune 1 do not 
suggest that such an omission to put the literacy question occurred in so many cases 
os to materially affect the figures. 

384, ^Since 1901 the practice of record^ the language in which any person 
is literate has been abandoned, and, 1 think it will be adimtted, wisely. There is 
a separate column for the English language. And as regards general literacy the 
particular language is immaterial. 
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IM Chapter VIIL—Literauv. 

SEcnoN 2.—ATimmE op the Public towabos Educatio.v, 

385. There are h\r heads ol the Census statistics which are more eagerly 
looked out for by serious thinkers than the figures of literacy. The extent to 
which the enormous mass of illiteracy in India is being reduced is naturally a iviatter 
of considerable interest. A man or woman who cannot read is shut out from one 
of the most valuable heritages of the human race,~a heritage on a par with the 
discovery of fire, the wheel, and the use of metals. Yet it may be mentioned in 

that the idea entertained in some western i^untiiea that India is pining 
for learning, which its Government refuses to provide, is ridicnlously aide of the 
mark. Apart from all questions of finance before there can be any marked advance 
towards general iitorocy there must be the ^vill to learn. That will at 

present to be lacking among large bodies of men, and among the vast majority of 
Indian females, and those who represent theiu. It is interesting to note that the 
Indian attitude towards etiucation, and especially female education, is essentially 
Brahmanic. Medieval Sanskrit literature, which- is usually strongly tinged witii 
Buddhistic influence, gives the impression of women as, on the whole, better educa¬ 
ted tbATt now. For instance Vincent Snuth recalls how, when Hiuen Tsang gave a 
lecture at the Court of King Harsha on the ilahdy&na System of BnddhiSn, the 
king's widowed sister sat by his side throughout, and expressed much interest in 
the arguments.* Still more noticeable is the well-known story in the Kathasaiit- 
shgara of the queen whose lord misunderstood her because she addressed him in 
pure Sanskrit, whereas he was not acquainted with any language otoer than his own 
Prakrit mother-tongue. With the re-establishmont of Brahmanism women once 
more disappeared horn society, and by the time of the Abbe Dnbois it was con¬ 
sidered a disreputable thing for a woman to be educoi^, such accomplishments 
being reserved for prostitutes. This attitude persists till the present day, as the 
following true story will prove. A widowed Brahman lady of Westem India 
decided to train as a Hospital nurse. Her mother fell at her feet and implored her 
to abandon her idea, saying that “ only bad women work for their living ”, 

386. There is no doubt that in its attitude towards women and female educa¬ 
tion Buddhism has remained true to its early ideals. Burma for instance is always 
far in advance of India in literacy. The number per mille who were literate in 
Bombay and Burma in 1911 were os foUowa. And it is to be remembered that 
Burma mcludes the wild hill tribes alt along its frontier. 

LUe>‘<Jtte per 1911 . 

MklH. 

Bombay Preaideticy .. ** 126 14 


Burma ■■ -■ ’• 

And by religions for the whole of India including Burma— 
lAterait pet ffuTfe, 1911^ /lufm. 

Uifett. 

Buddhist ,, * * ■ * 404 


61 


5B 


Hindu 


101 


8 


Oliisalman 


69 


4 


387, I have given the 1011 f^ures because the 1921 figures are not yet avail¬ 
able. So far U3 this Presidency is concerned the two Censuses ahow the following 
fignrea: — 

Literate per wiUe tn the Bombaij Pmidency, 


1911 

1921 
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So we show no signs at pre!sent*of catching up Burma or the Buddhists. 


* Hi* Kifllaty Cil liitliji- OxIOTfi p. 34T. 
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Sbc. 3,—lilKFECi OF FkKE ASD COMPursottY Educahon IS Bahoda. 

Sectios 3,—Effect of Free and Compulsory Education rs Baroda. 

:t88. But vrliat b of tho greAteat mtereat) md importoRce to tliis'' Fnosldency 
is the poaitiou of litoracy in ^toda. It is weli'known that free and coDipidsoiV 
prinutry education been introduced in that State. The process has been giadiw. 

In 1883 it was iatrodtKied tentatively in a small area. During the following 
thirteen years it was nominally ext^ded to the whole State, though at the 
time of the 1911 Census it was stated that it still remained to be introduced in 
one-third of the total number of villages. It was also stated that the ayatam bad 
not been in force long enot^b to produce any marlced effect on the Census statistics, 
and that 148.(100 children at school had not been able to lie shown as literate, since 
they could not read or srate a letter, but were very nearly up Ut the standard 
rec|uired. 

389. It is absolutely essential jiol to compare the Baroda figures those 

of the tahole of the Bombay Ptesideucy. The Baroda State is interspersed with one 
portion of the Pieaidency only, nanwly Gujarat; and the Baroda figures may 
fairly lie compared with those of Gujarat only. The following are the hguiea for 
thiw Censuses. 

Siibtidiary Tabie No. Sl.—Progreea of LUertKy in Baroda otid tite root of Viijamt. 
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390. Not is the superiority of British Territory due to differences in the age 
distribution. Excluding those below 5 years of age we get— 



Kutaher oI Utmtea ptr 1,009 ^ mmI 1923. 
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MaIcki. j 

j Fpnutfff L 

Baroda 

147 

340 

47 

! 

British Districts of Qiijarat 

155 

234 


KathiaiK'ar ,. ,, ^ . 

130 

213 

1 


391. The corresponding figures for the Baroda territory in Kathiawar only are 
Persons 167, Males 264, Femalra 63. It would not however be .correct to draw 
-therefrom any inference unfavourable to the Educational administration of the 
Kathiawar States, beoause a good deal depends on the^ character and compoaiinon 
of the population. The Baroda territory in Kathiawar is smalt in extent. Exclud¬ 
ing Baroda City this territor)" (f. e., the Dwarka and Okhamandal Divisions) 
show higher Uteraev rates than any of the other regions of the State, from which it 
mav be inferred tiiat there is some element m the population of those DiTpisions 
which lends itself specially to education. And this factor may be less pronounced 
in the rest of Kathiawar., 
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Chaffkr VlU,- Ijtkkact. 


3Q5?. We can aL^o wciapaTe tlie Bamda ftgujes w'ith thtw^e oi British Distrit^ta 
of Gujamt l>y age group. Clearly the effect of a conipulsorv education eystem 
which has lieen gmciually establiahec! itself during ae\*era1 decades, and has now 
ptesuniahly reached its final stage, ought to show itself in a much higher precentoge 
of literates in the lower age gioupfi. TTie hope held out by the Baroda 8nperijiteiH 
dent in 1»11 aras that the edin^ation system had not yet liad time to leave its traces 
on the figures. The 1921 Ceusiia was to tell a very difiTerent tale. The following 
are the figures:— 

•Stdwirfitrry Table .Yo. 8i^-^nmpari$OH af liltrw!^ w Satoda mfk Hieraq/ tn 

ojitiijfimi hy agv. iU2l, 
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393, * To some extent these figures show possibly a more progressive state of 
things in Baroda. The British Districts of Gujarat I^d in the first group — the gen¬ 
uineness of the figures of which are always doubtful—and in the highest group. 
Baroda leads in ages between 10 and 20. The reason for the great disparity iii 
group 0—10 is not known. But there is little doubt that no importance should 
ever be attached to the literacy figmes of this group. One reason is that different 
enumerators will take a different \iew of the educational standard reached by the 
small schoolboy ; and secondly—a point of much greater importance—in this i^oup 
come those persons, believed to be numerous, who ieam up to the'fourth standard 
or thereabonts and then leave school for a purely agricultural life' tvith the result 
that their education is wasted, and in after life they are not really able to '* write a 
letter to a friend and read his reply 

394. The 1911 figures show that the proportions of literates in these four age 
groups in British Districts of Gujarat and in Baroda followed much the same lines 
then as now. The disparity in the first group was not so markefl. And Baroda tlien 
led only in group 10—15. At the same time the improvement in the case of l^roda , 
and her gradual approximation to the Gujarat figures are not phenomena of sfi 
ma rked a character as to demonstrate satisfactorily the success of the compulsory* 
educational system. 

395. But there is yet another point of great importance, ft is desirable to 
ascertain how fat copmulsoty education in Baroda results in enhanced hteraev 
among those strata of Hindu society w*hich o'therw'ise usually remaiii uneducated. 
In. Gujarat generally any boy of certain castes, such as Bra Wan, Vani, Soni, etc., 
can secure education if his father is wdUng to send him to school, Tliere are liardl v 
any persona of those castes who require their small sons to help them in business. 
On tW other hand in the middle strata, such as Leva Kanhi, Kudava Kanbi, etc., 
some fathers cap well afford and some can ill afford to spare their sons from tlieir 
terms or sbopa; while when we come to the lowest strata, such as Dhed, Bhangi, 
and other untouchable c^tes, depres^d castes such as Vaghri and ]angle tribes such 
as Chodhra, Dubla, etc., it may be said that almost all small hoys have to be terned 
on to earn money as soon as they can scare birds from the crops, or take the cattle 
out to gratae. Free and compu^iy education would lie of little value .if it merel v 
enables the upper strata to get their eons educated for nothing, and leaves the lower 
strata aa ill-educated p hrfore, but with pockets depleted by paying fines for the 
non-attendance of their children. 

396, We can therefore compare the standard of literacy among certain select¬ 
ed castes in British Districts of Gujarat end Baroda State, j^pectively. 
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Sec. -1—Progress jiko Ext^xt of Litebacy, 

% 

Sabgidiarif TaUc No, SS^—UomparUon oflitetac!/SatoJa and Btitish Gujarai, 
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397. Oa the whole.there ia certainly a tendency for the lower social strata to 
be better educated than in British Territory, But the wide ^ap separoring the« 
strata irom the hi^er (and educated) strata, though possibly diminished, still 
remains. And the diminution is too small to lie regarded as a valid argument for 
the spread of education among the masses through making it compulBoiy. 

Sectiok 4-—Pbogress A>n> Extent of Litekacv. 

398. In the following Table the progress of Literacy is shown sinee 1881, 
Owing to varying standards adopted prior to 191J the Sgurea for the earlier Censuses 
are to be accepted with caution. The 1901 figures are f^lieved to be somewhat too 
high, or at any rate to err, if at all, on the side of excess. This bos 1>een fully dis¬ 
cuss^ in pamgraph 392. For 1881 and 1891, when there were three categories— 
“ literate or “ Instructed ”, “ Learning or ** Under Instruction ” and 
“ Illiterate *’ or Uninatructed ” the figures have been treated as follows: AH 
persons entered as “ Learning ” or “ Under Instruction ” have been counted, if of 

than 15 years, to “ Illiterate ”, and, if i^bove 15 years, to “ Literate 

Sttlaidiary TaUe No. Si.^Progrtss of hferactf litice 1881. 
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It was not possible to give the 1881 figures because literacy figures were not 
fullv abstracted in Sind at that Census. It will be noticed that the improvement of 
Femle education lias advanced more rapitlly than that of males. But there was 
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Cbapteb VIII.— Literacy. 
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more ground to make up. The approsimation of the Uteracj in 8tatee and A^i)' 
cies to die litOTacy in British Distiicta is largely duo to territorial distribution. The 
States are mainly in Gnjaratj where the staudoid of Literacy is high, Kathiawar 
especially being well-educated. 

399. The difiering standards of literacy in the different HeligionB is shown 
below:— 
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tiuJIvQ t&jiitlaji ttulj fa# i^^rtkin dktiieti l•dLr wlikli vtttm 

«i^rAC([^ tMkan out few ImperiftJ Hmhh 15, oAinalj — Quiarm Kikin; 7Iwii» and Kuium: &eroft, 

AiuiiiH]n4gur and Pouha; Aud Swi, KajacM, 

■■ 

400. It was not thought worth while taking out the figures for Zoroosfcrians 
by Natural Divisionsj because the standard of literacy differs Tittle in the case of that 
Beligion from lepon to region. 

401. The confining of the Indian Christi an figures to the few districts indicaf^ 
has i^ulted in a rather wider divergence of the proportioiia than would otherwise 
have been the case, In Thana and Konara we are concerned irith an ancient Chris¬ 
tian community of a semi-o^icultural character j hence the low standard of literacy. 
The Sind figures (i.e,, the Karachi figures) are the figures of a purely urban 
communityt which naturally shows high rates. 

4^2. It will be seen that the figures for Hindus and Musolmans show quite 
different proportions in Sind on the one hand and in the Presidency proper <m the 
other. In Smd the cultivating classes are ^lusalman, and the clerical posts, both 
j>ublio and private, are abeor&d by Hindus, mainly Amil Ixthanas. In the Pre¬ 
sidency the enormous numbers of Hindu and Animistic cultdvators and laijourers 
keep down the per mille rate of Hindus, while the Musalmons are larWy tradeis. 
In the Karnatak the Cjmparatively high proportion of cultivating MusalTnans is 
shown by the lower literacy rate. 

403. In the case of Jains the Karnatak Jains are almost all cultiivaling Cba- 
turths, and those of the north almost entirety tradeis and clerks (taje paragraph 
lOO of the 1911 Report, md page 131 of the 1001 Report). The Sind Jains are a 
very small and pmely trading community ; hence the high rafe«). 

404. The general progress of Literacy in the Presidency as a whole has already 
. lieen^ shown. In ^ the Table below are ^ven the figures of the last two Censuses 

hy Natural revisions of British Distriots, and for ceijain of the hiain States and 
Agencies, 
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405, The figures of Britisb Districis cm he analysed by Religjoii, Locality 
and Caste, To take reli^on fiist the following are the ratios 

ToWe No, S 7 .—Lilera<^ m BrifwA Di^rki 4 by RtHgion, J 931 , 
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406, In order to sec whether the progress of the difieient religions has 

been tmiform I g^ve in the maigin 
the comparative figure at all ages fot 
the lost three Censuses. The 1911 figures 
include Aden. But the errors thus la* 
traduced are nogli^ble. 
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Chaptke VIII.—Litebacv. 


SEcnoK S.—Literacy' is Cutes and in the adjacent Rural Areas. 

407. A particulaT feHtnro of LiteracT m ladia is the much higtter stanclAttt 
in Cities and towns. The reason seems to be Bimply that in such areas there are 
more fadlities. But it must also be remembered in towns there ore fewer 
openings for the remunerotive employment of childreaoti wages. In the coirntry 
children start woric very early* and the greatest obstacle to the spread of education 
is the need of ehilflreii as hei^man to take the cattle out. The number of children 
who, on any ^ven day* are herding cattle* must be siniply enormous. Secondary 
to herding m importance comes scaring birds from the crops. But w*heress herding 
is a twelve-month job* scaring the birds lasts only for the month or so that the grain 
is ripening, 

TtAie No. SS.—Comporifon beiveen literacy in and in the aurrovttding 

Rural AreAo. 
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Sectiok 0.—LiTEBAcy BY Castes. 

408. So far os literacy by Castes is concerned, the figures for which are srailabLe ta 
Imperia] Table IX, it cannot betoo strongly emphasised that Indian children ore bom into the 
world with unequal chouces of receiving inatructiott, and thereby passing into a higher plane of 
otviltsation. 1 have referred to this in the Chapter on Castes as an oigiuneiit for retaining the 
Caste cotutnn in our schedtUe. The inequehtics exhibited by the Bgures of literates from Caste 
to Caate are emphatically not proportionate to the capacity of the particular castes to receive 
iustmetion but arc due in the main to the peculiar atTUCtnre of Hmdu Society, which keeps 
all Coatea at a definite and unalterable social and economic level. The Education Department 
usually finds Mahor boys and boys of other depreased castes as quick to leam up to the age of 
16 OB the boys of higher castes. And when it ts remembered that these bop are not admitted 
to tbe school-houae, but have to ait outaide on the verandah, or even in the son and dust of the 
street, the fact will be seen to be remarkable. Almoot more significant ta the result of introduc¬ 
ing education among the Ohodbras, Dtibloa, Dhodios:, aud other “ Koliparaj ” tribes in South 
<laj orat. A boordin g school now exiats at Ghodeomba lu the Surat Distidct cxclnaively for these 
boys. It has been found that these also are at any rate up to the age of 16, the intcUectnal 
equals of the boys of the highest coatee. There arc some ohservers who say t^t the Koliparaj 
boys are the eut^rior. But others deny thrg view and consider that it is due to the ■oaigament 
of too much w^bt to the oaaea of one or two exceptional boya. At any rate the evidence is 
against the view that the Brahman boy U. in the beginnitig, better able to acquire mstraction 
thou the Mahat or the Ohodhra, OapjuHty to leani is probably a character tTansniitted by 
inheritance; and, though it may he aubject to modification either voluntary or in voluntary, 
those modifications arc pobably not tronsmiBoible. It almost certainly biu difierent values 
in difivTcnt races. The Kaliparaj arc probably of very pure racaal ctock whether Draridian 
or Pre-Dravidiaa* (Austric)! ia not known and not hkdy to be known until extensive 
and really oerious anthropometric ohaervations are made; but a Pte-Dravidian origin ta the 

* 1 tilt Imn Fn. DwTidiaii kHssely to cuTer Irihna wbicli dn nnt stappArTiwwIlr idvatlnU vflli 

(bt Dniviaiiuu; nad not vitb uy AientiQo ol logg^tin^ Uwt tbe DmvHliBHa udeiafeted vlwwbctv Hum in ladU. 
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roost p 7 ob»bk. Tbe raciaJ origin of the Makars ta very obwiire, but their main component 
4 *icnaenl is probably DravidiUt. The Brakmuiu differ aub-caste by eBb"CaBte, aotae 
being largely Aryan, other* mainly " Scythian/’ It would be moot interesting if 
educatiotialiat would collect sleiistin to prove the degree of " capacity to bam” in 
the case of each caste. Complete incapacity could be called 0, and the absolute eitrenw 
capacity iOCi These UniitJi and the JnCemediatc values could be fixed on some such basis 
the percentage of Iwya who, commencing school atteadanoe st any bvlow 10, and not 
leaving in the interval, pass some given standard within thnw years. This ought not to be very 
dilhcalB to ascertain. Wo would then be able to make a closaified list of castes according to 
their position in the “ Soote of Capacity to LearD." The advantage of this would be twofold. 
First, similar pomtioo* in the scale would be a small but not negligible orgoment ip favour of 
possible common racial origin and iiecondly, by comparing the porccTitage poaition io the Scale 
with the per mil le ratio of literatea in Table IX we could ascertain the eitcut to which education 
ia available in the case of each Caste. This last point is perhaps not very important, since 
Table IX is for Literacy ia ike Census sense only, and the figures arc not given by^ perioM. 
Xo one except an imbedle is unable to learn to read and write a lottei; so the Scale of Ceifodty 
and the Ratio of Literates are possibiy not mathematically commensurabla. Xevertheleaa, 
even though exact inathciuatical troatment were impogsible, the conipariBon of the two scales 
would be^f interesti and would go far to combat the view {seldom express^ but often held) 
that Mahals and Bhils aro not educated because they are not worth edneating. 


109. The above remarks axe deliberately confined to boys under IG, An officer of the 
Educational Dopartmeat is of opiniaa that although the Mahar and Kaliparaj boys ore as well 
able to ossimUate knowledge up to that age as the boys of high castes, their eapadty for iMming 
thereafter deteriorates rafudly. If this is so, then Secondary pd more Umvereity Ednca* 
tion would be wasted ou these Castes. However, accepting his opinion, based on his personal 
observations, as correct, we have to consider whether this character—early ce^tion of the power 
of assiniilating ideas—ia hereditary, or functional or enviroameotaL If it is an hereditary, 
transmissible character, then the posaihilitv of remedying it is almost hopeless. But I suggest 
thnt it is partly functional, ».a, due to ph^ological difficulties which cotdd be overcome, and 
parti V environmental. To take the possible physiologica Icauses first r thew to be some 

factor which at a deOnite age inhibits the proper ftmctionii^ of the brain. This factor may be 
either reUwd sftxuul functioiiB or noiirikhment. It is ofteti argued tjiat the appareat 
earUcr cloiiine of the minds of Indian than of European youths is due to the eather 
commencement atnongthe former of the sexual tife,-both development and sexual 

oroctice. In thesaine way thY-refow, if it could be proved that the Mahaia and Ki^paiaj dewlop 
sexually and coiumenca their sexual life earlier than the Brahroana, there would be ground for 
attiibutiJig to this cai^e tka phoaomenoD unde? discuiiiiion. But it is almost (that 

family life commences among the Kaliparaj later e^ljor th^ among the BrahmMs. 

The fijiuraa of Civil condition by Castes in Impenal Table XTV unfartunately prop's not^g, 
since marriaga for Census purposes docs not mean cohabitation,but only the «r«Monial contiajrt. 
But their poor economic condition prevents any very early eetablmbnient of a home, espetiolly 
amomr the moles. In the matter of noirriahment on the other hand we ore on much surer 
CTouS. It would be imposHible to deny that the average d^y me^ ^ a Brogan l^y are 
more uourisbmg than those available to a Kabpwaj or Mahar boy. And the brom must necra- 
aarily be prejJidaUy atiected by inadequate nouriahm^t of the body. The env^onmentd 
fnc Jr ia ^ quite obviou.,. In his home the Brahman ^y isjt^round^ with on often highly 
inteUectual. never wholly unintelleotual atmosphere. The Kahparaj boy bvea usually m a 
tiny ai-ventilated hut, eilrrounded by uneducated people, mid conatantly ^ught face to face 
with the grim struggle for oxittenee. Even removed from th^ ai^otmdmgs and pl^ed m 
a boarimi school hois yet at a disadvantoge, being surrnimded by ^ys brottgbt up hke bm 
from infancy in the Burroundiegs just doBCribed. On whole thi^oforc Jmav 

the opinion that, while there may be hereditary racial dtilnences in the character wbchi.e may 
coll Kormal Duration of the Capacity to I^am. those ihffe^ces arc probably IJ sbght fi 
correlatCil exaetU with the differences of the first eh«acter Capacity to Learn, and (3) luodified 
bevond recognition by lactom portly fuiictioiml and partly environmental. 

' 410. litcraov by Castes at this Census is abov-n in a Table at the end of this 

Chapter, and also graphicallpr m the dingraim op]{aMite. The^ brmg out 
Sy ho^>’ essentially In Indfa the accident of birth mte one or ot^T of the Castes 
ihe chant-® of e<luvatiou, and aLso what a v^ast mnss of lUHx^cy remains 
dot™ in all the cast® low da^m in the Hmdinstic ^ale It obvious 
that the Brahmamc and other higher castes cn« /ooA- after tfiemsek-ee. It ts the 

lower BtraWthat require organised effort. o 

411. b Sul>si.UaTy- Table VI te Cliapter ViH of the India Census Report 
1011 Mr. Gait giwe the figures for the ful1o\viBg Bombay Castes 
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CiLiPTEa VUI.-'Literacy, 
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Some uoteB are required on thb occasion to prevent mcoirect comparisons. 
(1) BRAHMAN. The Brahmans chosen m 1911 were Awliceh, Deahasth, Chit- 
pavan. Gaud Saras vat and Btahnwis ol Sind. On the present occasion the hist four 
are chosen but not the Sind Brahmans. Now th<^ Sind Brahmans are propor¬ 
tionately much worse educated than those of Presidency. The proportion of 
literate persons per mille shown by Mr. Gait for Brahmans in'tlie Bomlmy l^residetioy 
in 1911 was 344. ^Vithout the Sind BTahiiians it would have l»een 305. On the 
present occasion Gaud Sarssvat does not include Kudaldeshkar. But this pro- 
Imbiy makes very little difference in the figures. (21 LOHANAS. in 1911 Lolia- 
naa were examined hrom Sind and Bombay City, but on this occasion from Sind 
only. The Bombay Lohanas are proportionately Auch better educated tlian those 
that stay b Smd. The ratio per mille shown by Mr. Gait was 207. The ratio for 
Smd alone would have been 195. (4) Here ui/ v entirelif 

impossil^f and would be ver)*^ coMea^g. Kunbi m 1911 mcluded all kinds of 
Kaubis from Ahmedabad and Kaira, where the Leva and Kadava Kanbis, and 
especially the former are much better educated than tlie Martitha Kunbis of ^ha- 
rashtra. (5) KOLI. No Kolis ore chosen on this occasiDn for Table IX. Reference 
is bvited to the discujssion m the Chapter on Caste. (5) M.AHAR^ UOLllifA 
and DHED, The fipires for these three were combined in 1911 m Table IX, 
mid this time are separated. Compariwn is however possible. 

412. The ratio of female to male literacy b various castes is veiy interestiug 
and the variations are very large. The arti^n class show up badly b'this matter, 
the extent of female education b cast^ of the artisan type being evidently very 
small. The following Table shows the order of some of the more important castes 
b 1911, and the extent to which female education has advanced. 
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PART II.—LITERACY IN ENGLISH. 


413, Thf absolute figiirea for literate in Englisb are of Dourse no guide, because 
the number of Europeana in this country is oonatantly increasing. The figures for 
the indigenous religious wU assist. In passing however it may be remarked that the 
figuras of literacy in English even for the indigenous religions are no due to the 
q^lity of the ^ucation in that language. There seems to be little doubt that the 
standard of English is detcrioratii^. This is partly due to Educational meth^ 
and partly to political reasons. In the old days Indi^ gentlemen of education 
would rather make a potut of talking among themselves in English.^ But to-day it 
is considered patriotic to taUc the vernacular on all occasions. Without constant 
conversation tn any language the standard attained will never be hip, espen^y 
in India where there i^no taste for literature and educated people do very little 
reding. Consequently what the figures-really reveal is that quantity is gradually 
being substituted for quality. 

414. The following shows the progress of mere literacy in English for the 
difierent religions. 

Stibiidiari/ Table No. SO.—Frtigreas of Liter^ in English itinev IWl. 4;^ JJehyKSM, 

British Districts only, _ 
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415. The figures of literacy in Enpsh 'or Mmudmans are kept down by the 


?lind figures. In Sind the Musalntans are more numerous than in the rest of the 
Presidenev. but constitute the cultivating classes, clerical posts being mostly 

absorbed by the Audi Lob anas. 
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1901, 
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nurvcyfi, 
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410. In the case of .la'ms the figures are kept down as in the case of general 
literacy by the Chaturths of the Karaatak. Taking the three districts of Aluned- 

abad, Kaira and Surat alone the per 
mille rates for literacy in English 
among .laius is raltc^l alfoye tliafc 
for Jains in the whole Presidency, 


UUraew ta SmttM. JflMi i« (f«iM mJ dwirt. 
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lOU 
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and far above the average for ad religions. 

417. By locality the figures are as follows. 

Sulmdiartf TcMe No. 91.—Literacy in English by eige nttd locatitg, British />£ifnefi* only. 
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CaAPTER VlII.—LsTERACy. 


418. In State territory there)»leaa intlui-ement to learn English. The follow¬ 
ing afaowfl the figurt^ sinee 1U1K 

SitUidiary Table No. OS.^Pee/grerg of ii'lfiwry fit Nngltsft jtfiw 1901, Stata and 
A^eiea. all Religion* eomltined. 
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The Kathiawar figure is kept up by the high level of English Literacy among 
Jains, as shown l^elow :— 


Subifidiartf TnWe iVo. 93. — English Liletiicg Mioftg Juins in Kaihiijy^r. 
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On the other hand in Kolhapur, where the Jains are mainly Chaturth cultiva¬ 
tors, their literacy is below the average for t he State. 

419. Kgures cort^pon^g to Subsiiliary Table No. S8, comparing Literacy 
in Cities with the same in adjacent Rural areas, are as follows. 

Stibtfidiatfj Tcbie No, 94—LiUracij in Engli^ in Ciiiee compared vrith the tame in 

Q^jactnt Rurat Areas, 
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In this case the large number of Europeans give a fictitious appearance to the 
Literacy in English in Poona, Karachi and Hyderabad, thus making the divergence 
even greater than it would be, ii calcnlated on the Indian population onlv. But 
the urban chare otcr of English education ia well brought out. 
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SeO. 6.—lilTBftACY BY CaSTTBS- 

PART III —EDUCATION* 


420 The CensuB is only indirectly concerned with education in the of 
funuehiM figures by which the Educational Authorities ^n, to some extent at ^7 
rate (1) the extent to which the pubUo are served inth schools,^d (2) the 

eflect of rducatbn in the direotion of tncieasing the proportion o! Utetates* 

The foUowing is a Table prepared from information kindly supplied by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

StAtidian/ TfiWc No. BS.—Nutuberqf IrutiluiioM a»d Pupils aowHftKj to tin nstumr 

of EihiccUion Dcpartmait. 
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421 An important point is the ratio of Educational Institutioais to persona 

of schoil-eoing Me- onfortuMMy fu^ ^e 

to since we & not tabulate the whole populahm by 

iSridSyearaofege,andourABeT»bIeaaieinade ^ m We™ 

S™ion> teced to ^ to population between » and 20. which ece abeolnte outside 
limits. The result is shown below in a Table. 

Subsidiary Tabie’No. 9$.—Edueational FaeSities and Sducational BesttUs, 1891 to 1921. 
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422 The above figures are really very satiafactory, ^o r^on why 
iumbera in column (d) declined in 19U and rose agam ml 931 is fi^y eiqil^ed m 
V_AGE^ It ia caused solely by the pas^ down through the a^ 
thoS ^pa which were distuibcd by Amine. At to n^ Ceiunia the 
SJr^iidingfi^for(d)win probably temam more or lew atetionary, eillcci 
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Chapter VHI.—LirERAcr, 


though the groups disturbed hj the 1901 fumine will have finally passed out bevoud 

age 20, the present group 0—6,di8turl)ed by the low birth rate of 1918—20, will pass 
into (rf)s ^ 

Sa*»KlwFy Table Sa, ST.—Territmal distribvtioH aj Literaat, 1923. 
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• JSuiMdwty TtMt ifo. SS.SdtioUwi by Age, Sex and IficatUjfJbr Britieh 

and Natural Divieirmi, 
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148 ^ Chapter Vni.— ^Ijtebacy. 

^ub^iory Table No. 99. — Progre^e of Sducaiim sinee 1901 fo^ BriHeh Bieindijf 

Nahirai Dirmme^ 
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Sec, 0.—'Litesact by Castes. 

ToMe No, JOO, — Edvoation Cojfc, 1931. 
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Section 1.—General, 

423i. For the reaeons given in the opening paragraph of the Chapter on Cast© 
we were ordered on this oeousion not to devote special attention to Languages 
such. The Liagiiialai; Survey of India being now conoiuded, the soundness of this 
direction will be apparent. It vnil however be found from what foUowa that, so 
long as we record Language at tlie Census, some discusidoii of the boundanes of 
different language names La nnavoidable. Some notes entitled “ A Glcsmry of Eare 
Of Obscufd Lati^wige Natnos ** have been detached from this Chapter and relegated 
to the Appendices. 

424. This is perhaps the best place to remark that in my Administrative 
Report 1 have strongly urge<l the abandonment of the language column from the 
schedules of the next Census, My reasons are (I) that, as many of the language 
names are ambiguous, our returns are never correct (this is clearly broo^t out below 
in the discussions of Lahada and of Sonkani)^ (2) that the Linguistic Survey has 
alre^y furnishod figures of the speakers of each language,, which, though not pur¬ 
porting to be more t^n rough estimates, are^ for the reasons given, incompambly 
more correct than our Census figures, though these pu^ortto go dow to digits; 
and |3) that there is no economic value in the return. Xo Administrative problems 
are, so far fts I know, likely to be solved by reference to Imperial Table X, wdvich 
could not be solved by reference to the Tables of Caste and Rebgion, 

425. Tlie direction on the Cover of the Enmneration Book was as follows:— 

" Coiawm 13—X(ifijMatf«.“Enter tlin langiugc which each person ordinarily uses in hie oim 
home. In the case of infante and deaf-mntea the langnago of the mother should be entered. 

In the Code the followbg suTtplement&ry Instruction w'aa added ; 

Column 13—/>jfl 5 «as«.~Eeraeniber that you are to enter the language which each 
wraou in W$ hoaro and not tho langnage in which ho tails to you. On the other hand a 
man does not talk a different language from yon merely becauso bis pronniioiation b diluent. 
Thus Patsoea talk Gujtttati. There b no enoh language os Parai. On th» other hand Bhils and 
.*ome other wild* trites speak lai^agee of their own. Tour Suparvbor b aappUed an mdex 
to the Indian languages oocurring in this Preaidftnciy, and you should consult him when in 

doubts.” 

The Index of Latjguages referred to above was bound up with the Caste Index, 
and was a new departure at this Census. Unfortunately in preparing it I did not 
have the advanti^ of consulting the Index of Language TTames, Calcutta, 1520, 
compiled by Sir George Grierson as part of tho publications of the L in guistic Survey, 
This was received later, 

420. In the Alrstraction stage it was directed that if column 13 of the 
Schedule was blank, the language of the district should be shown imlesa the clue 
wore furnished by tlie birth-place and caste columns. 

SEcnos 2 .—Gipsy Lanouaces, 

427 . One of the results of the Linguistic Survey has been to limit the appli¬ 
cation of the tern “ Gipsy *’ to languages which (a) are spoken by genuinely 
wandering or criminal tribes, and (5) are otherwise unclaased. These lan^ges are 
t reatedin V<fi. XI (the latest) of the Linguistic Survey, still in the Press. Thw have 
nothing to do with Romany, the language of the Gipsies of Europe, which b 
considCTed by Dr. Grierson to be allied to theDardic Group of Himalayan languages, 
of which the moat important b Kashmiri. The past Censuses err^ m assigning to 
the head Gipsv anj' language whose affinities were not at once obvious, and m 1891 
many names were thn.^ induded. Nevertheless, in spite of removal of some nam^, 
in 1901, the figures did not change, while in 1911 they rose. Now, with the Lin- 
jnibtic Sorvev completed, several of the most important components of this group 
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have been removea. These with their figures b 1911 are shown b the followine 
Table;— * 

Dialect.a Classed as Gips^ tt* 191J, now 



1 Nmnborof 

ijmken. 

1 1011. 

1 

Hckv ckwd 111 ihii OuuiUw 

Qi*pMrb«i]di 

CliAiwii ’ ** 

Ghkddl 

Korri ^ 

f ” 

iPiAdi ;; *; 

Tiiigul] 

2:^2 

207 

226 

W 

34,010 

T 

411 

U& 

DumlLiwod ftltomtiwra 

Am BML 

Am 

A^TWinll 

Am 

[AmT^higtL 

1 Am fi UHd 

XHuUmvet lltl47|pgticr. 



428. The lesultbg figures show the following changes smce 1891 

Gipsy Languages, Totah, 1891 to 1921 (in thousands). 

1891 30 

1901 „ 30 

1911 .. 40 

1«1 */ 6 

The 1921 figure is made up of any or aU of the following which alone were allowed 
to be clashed ^ Gipsy LM, OdkirCArodi and Mling oiro^ 

Shik^^aib 31ishra Shika%(^^^ Kahbki (Smd), Bahxmipi 

from the Pimjab) and Advichanchi or Hmanshikiri. Also, of course tmavoidablv 
the word Gipw d returned, as it might be by some Town Enumerator, who would 
however apply it probablv wrongly. The Unities of AdviohanX^ Ind 
siukin arc not certain. They arc probably not Gipty, but were left m this Oroun 
iTom uxLcertauity, ^ 


Sscnof^ 3. — Sum Languages, 


429. 


The l^guages of Sind present more difficulties than those of the Presi- 
dency pro^. The boundaiiea of the various laoguagea of the Deaert reeioTi RT^^ 

art at aU «h^ly defined, and Um question is stiUTi^r complicsted by^ie nsl 
o f the s yne term es ^nsme oi qmte dMeient languages, or dialeets.''Thus to 

^L.d'^“Cfi“ to™"“ " *” 

430. The most important thbg is to try to get at the fisrure^ of PaWav j 
mrt^ In 1901 LahiSa was uotlhown. ^But Multani ^ 

and Pe&hawan with 2 speakers, Punjabi was retumcd with 34,384 JatWi d™,o 
not appew; but Siraiki was shown as a dialect of Sindhi with 651 speakers In t ft7f 
^e problgn ^ iumdjed difierently in the variotuj Tables, In Imperbl Table X 
Punjabi, Siraiki or Jath, and Lahnda were all aUialgainated under Puutabi 

^ns h^ 211,079 spiers. In the Keport Volume, m Subsidiary Table I to aamS 

IX, Lahnda seems to have bwn ^aJgamated with Punjabi, but Siraiki and Jat J 
were separately Bhown Li Subsidiary Table IV to the same Chapter th^ 
all shown separately. Puniahr was placed by itself with 36,881 speakers -^irivibi 
and Jatki with 175,198 speakers were placed as a separate larmuaBe betmsm’T 
and Smdhi; Lahnda ciSne out wit/227 speakcmTmp“§d^f tbTfS^ 

Kncchri 2. Mnltnni 192, Pidiori «... Pmhnw.^33 TO. not/h^r? «7 

tocauna Siiaito and Jatki are both of them terms used sometimes of nn. " 
^^the t^ber language. In other words there should not WrCfZ;; 
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431. In GriersonIndex J&tld is given nine meaninga. Of these, seven are 
synonyms either of Lahnda generaUy, or of some speeial dialect of Lahod a . On e is a 
s^onytii of a dialect of true Punjabi. The nmth runs as follo\Ts £— 

** Under the fottp Jatld Sindbi it indicates tZte Liiii dialect of Sindhi.’' 

Siraiki (with the * a * long or short) is defined thus t— 

** Literally the language of the Siie, or Dountry up-stream. Hence uoed to designate the 
two following languages, both spoken in tapper Sind, (t) Siraiki Hindki or Siiaild Lahnda: a 
form of the Multanl dialect of Lohnda spoken in Upper Sind, (3) Siraiki Sindbi : a dialeet of 
Sindhi spoken in Upper Sind,” 


432. There was therefore no option at this Consus but to again show the figures 
of Siraiki or Jatki separately. But over and above the difficufty of the two tenns 
referred to above we have the further trouble that Punjabis themselves do not distin¬ 
guish between the true (Eastern) Punjabi and the Lahnda (Western) Punjabi. 
Lahnda is purely o wortL It means “ Western,” and was invented 

as a suitable name for the Western Punjabi, which is regarded by Bcholars, but not 
by the masses, as distinct from true Punjabi not only m present forni but also in 
origin. Consequently, until enumerators become grammarians the fiimres of 
Lahnda speakers can o^y be gue^ed. Tliey willlre comprised of the follow'ing: 
(1) all speakers of dialect names, such as Mu It an i, definitely assignable to Lahnda 
and nothing else, (2) a proportion—probably the larger proport ion—of speakers of 
Siraiki and Jatki, and (3) a considerable number of the figures recorded under 
Punjabi. 


433, A determined effort w-as made to secure truer Sgures at this Census by 
nmans of the lf>ca] Index of Languages, referred to above, correct classibcation 
of Lahnda and Punjabi can only be done m<]dr'iince,fAfijis' at the ennTiterat itm stage. 
Once the schedules are sent in there is no further cbonee of auiendmeni. By taking 
the birth-place figures for the various Districts of the Punjab we could get some 
assistance. But this would be only a very rough guide, because, not only would 
those letiims include Sindbi speakers bom by chance in the Punjab Eastern dis- 
tricts, but it would eplude all Lahnda speakers born in Sind, Unfortunately 
the clear instructions given in the Index of languages was rendered less useful by 
(1) the late date of the appearance of that publication, and (2) the meflieiency of the 
Census staff. For the late appearance of the Indices there 'were a number of contri¬ 
butory causes,—first the loss of my box of records on the Railways in August 1920, 
Becondly, the slowness of the private press, 'which printed the English version, and 
thirdly, the slowness of the Sindhi Translator's Office to which the English version 
was sent for translation. The net result has raised the figure of lahnda to 5,920. 
The figures of the two Censuses may be compared a-s follows:— 

Ihuijiilit. LAlmd*. Sfri^Vi tud 

1911 — Subsidlsry Table IV to Cliapter IX ,, ., 35.881 227 176,193 

!&21— Imperial Table X .. .. 45,706 6,920 168.607 

434. Aa regards Sindhi, to the difficulties caused by the names Jatki and 
Siraiki mention^ above must be added the difficulties exMrienced with the names 
on the Rajputana frontier where the Sind language passes indefinably into Marwari, 
In the 19U report TAnreff was shovm as a division of Sindhi, wdth two separate 
subdivisions,—(1) Dhatki and (2) Thari Tharadiri, Thradri, Tharki and Tharin. 
On the other hand the Linguistic Survey classifies this language " Tharelt or Dhatki ” 
under Marwari. I have kept it distinct at this Census, as also Kacchi, which is 
classed by the Linguistic Survey as a dialect of Sindbi, 

The figures are— 

TbiiTf n ftDil KuchliL 

BlwtlL 

1911—Sabaldiary Table IV to Chapter IX „ ,, 116,664 370.559 

1921—^Imperial Table X .. ,, 134,72 6 428.061 

o* 10—30 
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Section 4.—Eonkani. • 

f 435. tn the Index of Languages emphasis was laid on the correct claasification 
of EonkanL A study of the figures recorded in 1911 under this name show roncl#i- 
sively that there iivus at tliat Ceiuus confusion between the true Konhani of the Goa 
side and a B^diat^t or Marathi dialect of the Surgana-Bansda region which seema 
to be indiscriminately pronounced Kdnkaui or Kokanj. That these two languages 
were inadt’ertentiy mixed together is shown by the sketch map applnd^ 
showing the distribution of Konkani speakers in J9I1, and by the Table 
given below. 
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Subfidiary Table No. 10 Distribution of Kanhetni apealers WJl and 1921^ tn 
fttuming tnore fhan 100 at fjVfer Centua, 
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436. WTiilft the ittAp refers only to the language recoTde<i as " Koakani " 
pure and simple in 1911, in the Table the figures for both Konkani with ^onyms 
and Qomantaki with synonyms arc given. There is thus ready comparison with 
the present Cenaua, at which classification has been efiocted by combming Konkam, 
Goanese, and their synonyms for the figures presented in Imperial Table X. 

437. The problem is of course much complicated by the fact that Marathi of 
’ the Konkani standard is often described as Konkani, An enumerator m Poona or 

8atara, coming across a kui^ or kulvadi from befow ghats, and recognismg that his 
dialect differs slightly from his own, is liable to enter the man as a Konkani speaker. 

438. The true Konkam of the Goa aide is considered by Sir Geoige Grierson 
and other scholars to be derived not from Maratlu, but separately and earlier than 
Marathi from another Prakrit. This language is the same as Goanese, grouped 
separately under Gomantald (which is only a Sanskritised name for the same thing) 
in the 19ii Report. like most language it varies in several directions. Among 
high class Goanese it is much mixed up with Portuguese words. Amo^ the Musal- 
T n^n sailors of Kansta it is mixed with a s^inkling of Urdu or Arabic, under the 
name NavayatL Among the Chitpavau Biahmans it takes a more Sonakrittc 
tinge and becomes closer to Marathi At the present Census Goanese a^ith its syno 
nyms and Konkani with ita synonyms have been amalgamated, and the Bhil dialect 
has been merged in Bhili. That there is no justification for separating Goanese 
from Konkani is proved by Sir George Grierson’^s Index of Language Names, in 
which the two are clearly recorded as eyaon3mis. ^ 

439. As to thifl Bhil dialect one would expect it to be the language of the 

Kokanas or Koknas, a caste with affinities 
to the BhiJs. But the 1911 figures of 
that caste did not give on exact approxi¬ 
mation in territorial distribution with the 
territorial distribution of the Bhil dialect 
of Koakani. The marginal figures are 
given for ready reference. Further it b 
clear that the Kokna Caste is not 
represented in the Surgana State, in which 
81'6 per cent, of the population was in 
1911 recorded as speaking Konkani. 
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Bhll 
KimbE 
VuU 
Kuh 
liltratfaB 


4,4K)£ 
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1,151 

m 

ue 

I4.a«0 


Out of a population of 15, ISO no less than 14,800 were tocordal by religion as 
I .. ijios Hindus. Of these the o^y numerous castes were as eiTcn 

m From these figufes it will be cleat not onl?' 

that the Kokna caste is either unrepresented or called by 
the name of BM], but that the number of Konkani speak¬ 
er (12,330) U insufficient to cover the Bhils alone or even 
the Bhils plutt Varlie, 

^0. * *^0 fact therefore ei^rges that the ordimru dialect of both the culUvatinu 
_ labourmg classes m that State is sometimes called Konkani. And this is co^ 
^OTgeWraon s indes b which “ Konkimi (2)" is given as '* A dialect 

iBoSjavr^^Atthlf of Bar^, St^at, Surgana, Nasik, and Khandesh 

w interesting to remember that in 1901 and 

O^nary languaj^ of the State was returned as Marathi and not as 

&eSu^ ‘— langaages returned at each of the three 


and 
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441 . Generalljr speakbg the dUfcribution of the Konkani returns at this Census 
would seem to be fairly co^ct, except that the Karachi figure is probablv s^elM 
by persons who really speak Marathi of the Konkani atandiud ^ swelled 


SeCTIOK' 5. — AeIHANI OB KHANtnaSHI. 

* 

■^2. Ahimni or Khandeshi is a conspicuous example of a lan<niafie in whir'll eiio 
consi^dered opimon of the Director of the Linguistic Survey is neversunn™?tli k 
the Census figures. In 1001 the number of apfakera of there two 

combM^2,021 alii. KM. Tha Zy otha™ Xb STp^aSy 

be included are Dhaugan (Khandesh 13) and Bangari (Khandesh 321 Th^ 
givre, 2,000, In 1 fill we get the following: Ahirani J13, Khandeshi 13*1 lij>n * 

Ll'i^r^ ^ i Yet the Idnguktic^uXy 

es^tes the number of speakere at 1,253,000, all of which would b^KhanS 

adjojlmig Alur.ni i, . compete UngnjT . 

basic structure of old Gujarati and an admixture of Maratlu words TrTfho!?- 
ficaUon of the Linguistic Survey Marathi belongs to the ScutW* a. ^ 
outer Sub-Branch of the ludo-Aryan Branch of the ^Dyan Sub-F%^y 6 
Eurepeiui FamUy ; while Ahirani, side by side with BHili cunies aS?i J 
Gujarati and ftaj’asthani m the Central Group of the luner Rntt-R™^^ nt i-i 
mam Brench, Sub-Family and Familv. I Zdl Hew^nou^rtfS ^ 
dents with a Wew to pertaining wliether Khandeshi is now rcally^aikld^ The 
general opmiou is thatit JS only talk«l by old fashioned people in villlja aiS to Jf/ 
and is everywhere gunng way to Standard Marathi, ^ne irnwrittof 
under the i.a.e.» ol the offiei.1 nee of Jlaredu in Coartef SchooU eJd Offi^Tto 

















Sec, 7.—Hixdi. 


JUT 

dist^pesr. As the result of drawing attention to this language In the Instructions 
of numerators have secured 200,^67 at this Census tjAmoly :—- 


West Khandesh 


145,670 

East Khandesh 


53,363 

Nasik 


1,034 

Belgaum 


118 

Reva Kantba 


41 

Nagar 


22 

Elsewhere 

Section Bhtu. 

13 


Bhili is another case of the same land. It Is e^itruoidinanly difficult to get the 
figures. New names keep cropping up, and get wrongly classified. Enumerators 
1^0 speak Marathi or Gujarati enter any Bhil whe^ direct they can understand 
as a MaratM speaker, or a Gujarati speaker as the case may be. Some of the Bhil 
dialects are in practice (if not m linguistic origin) intermediate betw'eeo'Marathi and 
Gujarati. Thus tn the Dangs it is always a matter of personal opinion which of the 
two languages should be the official langu^. In 1D11 the CTensus of the Dangs was 
taken in Marathi, and this time in G uj arati. An English Magistrate who has recent' 
ly airived from the Deccan, and knows hardly any Gujarati, will find himself almost 
better able to understand evidence given by Chod^ in East Surat than his Gujarati 
Shedstedar or the local Gujarati Sub-Inspector of Police. But not only does Bhili 
me^ bto those two languages, but it merges into Rajasthani also; and our Census 
figures are a matter of the wildest chance, lu this case also the 1911 alt-India figures 
for Bhili were 1,2^0,900 below the estimates of the Linguistic Survey. The figures 
of 1911 and 1921 of this Presidency are Bhil Dialects (1911)—110,991; Bhili 
language (1921)—711,98L 

444. The distribution of the returns at the two Censuses reveals the hopele^ 
uncertainty of the figures:— 


Stil»idiary Tabie Nc, —BhUi figur&t from Ike prineifttl anUt, 1911 ttnd 
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Section 7.—Hindi. 

445. Under Western Hindi are included all Bombay forms of Hindustani. 
Dr, Grierson divides Western HintU into the following main types—Hindustani, 
Bangaru, Brsj, Kanauji and Bnndeli. We are only concerned w*tth the first. This 
he divides into Veniacular Hindustani and Literary Hindustani, with 5| and 7| 
million speakers respectively, A very important point to remember so far as this 
Presidency is concerned is that out of the 1,201,389 persons who returned names 
classified as Western Hindi (i.e., Hindustani, Musalmani, etc.), only tiie few w'ho arc 
strangeis from beyond our Korthem borders, are unable to speak fluently, and if 
educated, to write! the local vernacular, whether Sindhi, Marathi, Gujarati or Kaiiar- 
ese, as well. Moreover I am convinced that the majority of those returning tltese 
names are IxUer acquainted wnth the local lanraage than with Hindi, For comfort 
a ilussalrann villager in say, Belgaum will talk Kanarese or Marathi. But for reli¬ 
gious reasons he will return hb language to the enumerator as ^lusalmani. Consi¬ 
derable time and energy b devoted by ^lusalmans in this Presidency m the effort 
to get their sons taught Urdu. These boys learn at their schoob an oral smattering 
of the Koran, and a script and language which they will scarcely ever have need to 
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CHAPTEft IX.—LaNCuAGE. 

For lieir owd comfort they mostly learn the local language and script as well 
From the Cemus point of view we accept their return under the head oflaneua™' 
But It would be j list as correct to enter the local vernacular. ^ 

Section 8.—Tub Fioures. 

446. The Mies which dose the Chapter show the distribution of the various 
Images m the^dencj^ ^ the notes to the first Table are full and complete 
them IS nothing further to be discussed the main problems being already discussed 
above. In Iflll, following past Cenai^ a Table was given showing the distribution 
oi h^arcse Md Maratiu speakers in Sholapur and the three Kamatak Districts 
^the figj^s for past Censuses showed no signs of the dieplaccment of either 
(angu^ by the other, and as the use of particuki languages as the Educational 
and official iaiiguapa for definite areas stabilises the Sibudon of languages at 
the present day, I have not thought it worth while to continue the enquiry m this 
wcasion l^thi IS of course known by most educated men in 4e Bombay 

local«.d 

Svbsidnry Tabte A'o. lOS.—Dislribatim of Mai popuiaiion by language. 
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(.’HAiTEa X “IxmuirnEs. 

CHAPTER X.—IMFIRMITTES. 

PART 1,—GENERAL, 

Sbction L”The Bajjis of the Figuees, 

447. The instractions on the Cover of the Enumeration Itooktrere— 

If any parson be blind of both eyWt or infcane, or auffaiitig from corroaiTe leprosy, or deaf 
and dumb, enter the name of the iixfimitv in this colnmn. Do not enter those who are blind 
of one oye only, or who arc suffering &oni white leprosy only 

Thore were no supplomenUty inatractions. 

447-A. The only impart&nt change at this census was that, whereas at past 
Censuses, in the ease of deaf-mutes, only those who had been deaf and dumb from 
birth were entcretP, at this Census (in atfcotdanee with the recommondations of the 
Committee appointed to examine the whole question of the edueatiDn of defectives) 
all deaf-mutes were to be recorded, irrespective of the age at which the infirmity 
originated, 

44S, In Abstraction infirnuties were not entered on the Ordinary slips; but 
a special gang was told off to look through the books, and enter up infinnitieB on 
special slips. To cope with incorrect infinnity entries the following was inserted in 
the portion of the Code dealing with slip-copying— 

** In spite of iuBtructions to the eourrary it will Eomettmea be fonixd that entries have been 
made in the infirtnities column, which do not ooTTrapond with the inatrnctions, such as Jtdnd 
which proparly ineans one-eyed, Doken phiritn, which meama “ funny in the head ”, and so on! 
AlIattchcoBBswillbe referred to the Deputy Superintendent for orders. He will decide whether 
to reject or admit the entries. He should be guided by the exact local meaning of the phrase 
used, the frequency of its occarrencc, and ao on. But aa a general mle sneh entries should be 
rejected. ” 

449, A small ebangc was made in the method of ejnseifying cases of persons 
suffering from two or more of the census infinnitiM, In 1911 the following Note 
to Table XII will show the principle followed :— 

Note,—P etaona suffering from twn infirmitios have been cla&sif^ under the more ini- 
portont and not ehowh under the secondaiy affliction. Leprosy haa been treated as more ini* 
portant than luaanityi insanity than blindness, and blindness than deaf-mutism. There are no 
insane lepers and none euffering from three mffrmities, 

The actual figures were given in a small Table below the note just quoted, and 
were as follows;— 


Leper and blind ., 


11 

Leper and deaf-mute 


4 

In^ne and blind 


45 

Insane and deaf-mute 


., 156 

Blind and deaf-mute 


28 


On the present occasion a person suffering from two or more bfimitiea 
has been counted separately to'each of them, "Riat is to say, the bosiB of the statis¬ 
tics is changed from persons to cases. But, as the figures above quoted will show,’ 
the effect is siaall. ’ 


SkCTIOX 2.—THE'UTUJTi’ OP THE FlOUHEB. 

460. There are few census beafis for which the figures are more unreliable than 
for infirmities. Tills has always been retiOgnized. For one thing, even if the defini¬ 
tions of the different infirmities were clear and wnmisfcakeable, omissions would 
arise from (1) carelessness of the enu meratois, and (2) wilful concealment. We kno w 
that these causes of omission exist, but have no formula lor gauging their extent 
In passing it may he remarked that leprosy, at any rate in some repons, is regarded 
ikS specially contemptible; that is to say, that a liqjer is a person to be despised, and 
not to be pitied. Consequently it is not likely that we would ever get the true 
iiguies. Blindness, deaf-mutism and msanity ore usually known, where they exist 
So that concealment, even if desired, would not be easy, 






Sec 2, -The I-tiutv of the Fiourps. 
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451 But, apart from all questions of omissions, all tLe foi^ infimutiea, in 

Farving dogteos. require expert diagnosis. TWa is of course e^ci^V^te caw ^th 
ins^nitr. But lep^ is not easy to determine; and even absolute ^d 

absolute deaf-mutiam arc not so easy to determine as they sound, fjome 

of the vagueness of ideas which prevail regarding terms of wrt cim given 
by the foUowing esse. The secretary of a cei^m ‘‘aeocmtion or ^ 
dLf and blind ^te in, asking for a apecml ach^dc to be filled up. He submitted 
a sample of the schedule, which contained tbe following explanatory note. 

“ ‘ Doaf-mute ^ indudes' Sii^kiiig Deaf * and ‘ hard of hearing‘ Blind' mdodes ‘ tho«* 
tbilt duuiD^ wOTk. SiA wfil! Bs this fiightcd » , 

452 The unsatisfactory character of statistics of infinnitieB obtained by means 
of the riopniation Census ia well recognked iu England. The follo^g quotation 
from the l&ll Keport of the Census of England and Wales is iliummating : 

AtTiile fullF maiiEHng the great importance of attemptirig to oacertain rtt ni^bcm of per* 
sons afflicted with certain infirinitics, we must submit that atatistica of thifl nature ol^ am^ 
rSn'al ^pSon Cei^ua are most unsatisfactory 5 f^lj. - a«o^t of the 
oulty Sfr^ 11 Sk form of itiquiiy defining the of disabhty ^ 

include in th^buistion, and, secondly, becansethe defiratiou has to be apphed by household^ 
with no technical knowledge, who aiJl interpret it in different wap, 

natural reluctanw to admit that they or thoir relatives suffer from any defeet^t to 

d eirree referred to in the i nq uirv. This was put ni ore strongiy by the Census Coiiuniseionenj of 
?&fl who intheir report (C. 379T. pageTl) we felt bound to out, as ckar^ 

we wuld, how ^'erv incomplete are the returns which relate to these a^ctmns, 
allv those which relate to idiocy and imberility, T.Ve have done beat we wuld ^h tbe^ 
an^atUfactory data. We cannot, however, but express our decid^ opinion that statements 
3e^^^u« ^ to the deffeiendes. mentel or bodily, of thejr children or ^ther ate 

not worththe cost and labour of collection and tobulotioii. They also quot^ the ^ 

an inveatijtatioii into the adinissioae into a largo idiot asylum during the year following the^te 
of the cSil which showed that in one-half of the cases of admissious^ indisputable ifflote 
between the i^ea of 5 snd 15 no entry had been made on the Census schedule which had been 
filled in a few weeks or monlUe before, 

- The Report on tbe Census of 1891 characterised these statistics as ' in all probability ex- 
eessively inacESmte.* wWle in tbe Report for 1901 it is stated;- '^ucei^ 
nt^ied hifimities it eboidd be clearly uuderstood that tlie tuacbinwy of m ordmaiy Enghflh 

but imperfectly adaptedtefurnbhthem^ particuba with that deg^of 

wWh il eswntifflf or. statistical purposes. It is because expemmee has impj^<ni us wrth this 

™ Uve into .mnuK d«yi, wild., Ind the dnto b„n 

more reliable, would hare pro^ highly uisttuctive and a^dul. 

■' The Royal Commissioii on the Caro and Control of the F^ble-micdod reporte^as follo^i 

of the , ^ Jjogo lent has been trained and well practisedma special brani^ 

of meb^cal work Both for administrative and acientifio purposes it -^Id be be^, we th^, 
Jo tho’facts bv special investigation such i» tlmt which h^ been 

invStora, or by means of the cumulative records 

^nSlntial documents, as soon as the importance of the subject is recognised. (Cd, 4202, 

connection it may be mentioned that the investigatioM of the Royai 
in 19^ proved thJt the Census figures for the mentally defective had been much underetated 

in 1901. 

la foreign countries much the same impression prevails as to the 
th. biitir inqaiiy, and. thereforo, in some cases a techmcal mqmiy ^ducted by esperte 
- duration, etc., of the affliction follows the obtainmg by the gon^ (^ua 

‘o?Ji^jSra;idS In reply tea question on this point, the Census 

authorities of the Umted States of America wrote as foUows 

‘ one of the reasons for not including inquiriea r^a^i^ mental def^a 

on the wDulation schedule of the 13th Census (1900) of the United Stetes was the reahsation 
?tlto i^SSv of getting accurate information on these points m a l«ge numte of 
n!rt onlT^ouRt of the difficulty of defining the deg^ oflmp^mt which would constitute 
of the sensitivoness of pe«ons affected and thdr cenaequent wnro^ent 
Sf sSckrtsSthsmselvea aadmembers of thdr famiUes. These questions, at the 11th Oenjus, 
rise temich criticism and complaint, and the attempt to secure these data was therefore 

CS 10^2 
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abandoned. * It )e obaervcd, however, that at the 19th Ccnsna (1910] queatioiu relating to 
blindness and deal-mutisii] have been again introduced, >vitb a viaw, we underEfand, to tha 
anbse^^uent profeseional inquiry referred to above. ” 

453, In this Presidency Majur W. S. J. Shaw, T,M.S.,tfae Superintendent of 
the Yeravda Lunatu; Aaylum, wrote to Government in November tU20 strongly 
urging that the enumeration of insanes should be abandoned. His letter f quote 
in extenso j— , 

“ As a cenaus of the Pr«idency la about to be made i have the honour to invite your 
attention to the following points which 1 think afford good grounds for omitting in this cojisua 
cortaiu %urea of the incidenee of insanity which appear in the previous ones, i would suggest 
that a report should be simply made of the abmber of ineartea under restraint in sajlums, and 
that no attempt be made to obtain dgmee of the incidence of insanity in general, as eueb can 
only be quite tnacenrate. In the last census report the return was for * uinnia * al&ne, nnd 
' mania * is almost the tnoet-recoverable ti'pe olinsamLy, but noW'-a-dayu it iacunsidered apbese 
of * tuanic-deiireesiv* insanity ^ and not a defimte disease in itself, We must aHSuine that, the 
graver varieties of insanity exist in India outside Asylums aa they do in all other countries, 
conaequeatly it is difficult to underat and why a return of cases of Vmani a ' alone is made in India, 
unleas it iamemit to include all serious cases of insanity, which from every pmut of view, it should 
not. 

'i. The census of 1911 shews the population of Bombay Presidency (inrliiding Aden, but 
excluding tlie Native States) as 10.672,^2. The {Hroportion of females to 1.000 males U given 
as 920 (all ages). The insane population is given as 6,270 (males 4,1T3 aud females 2,097) or 
nearly 32 Insanes (21-2 males and 10'7 feranlee) in 100,0<M of the general population. The 
total accommodation prorided in the district asylunui then cristing was 1,124, or nnminally for 
one out of 5'58 insanes, even if the cenjus figures can be accepted as accurate, 

“ I think it is, however, certain that the oensus only enumerates a very small proportiou 
of the iiutanes in the Presidency for the follouing reasons. 

“ 3. The Census Superlntendeat writes (Census of India, 1911, Volume \TI, Part I, page 
181}: ' There is no hard and fast rule as to what canstitutes insanitT, and it is possible that 
some who are merely half witted may have been included within this category, • • • 

owing to inherent difficolties no attempt has been made to discriminate between the various 
degrees of mental derangemeut. ' It may be taken os certam that * half witted ’ pciuons are 
not sane, and therefore are insane, fn my experience I have known a medical man, well quali¬ 
fied in an Indian Univoiuity, apeak of a person who had been demented for ten years, dirty in 
habits and mindless, as,' not exactly mad, you know, but Uke this for ten yeanfiemarka 
like this are common, f submit that the figures of the census os to insmtes may be considered 
far too low, from a conaideratioii of this point alone. The Indian and ^lay niind conceives 
insanity os ^madness * or * acute mania' only, TheComnussioner was not n medical man, and 
his judgment, and that of his sobordiuates, aa to what constitutes insanity, cannot be taken as 
evidence, especially when the curious variatiorui in the earlier decennial periods are borne in 
mind. 

** 4. A large proportion of deaf-mutes (cnamcrated Bcpaiately above) may becotuiidcred 
definitely Itiaane. Thhi is the only country in the world the statistics, of which give a faiger 
proportion of deaf-mutes than insanes. There appear to be about double the number of deaf- 
mutes than insanes in India*—which is a very noteworthy fact—but 1 am afraid, we cannot 
consider it fact. 

“ 5. The proportion given of female to male iiusanes is in tuy opinion far too low. In 
Europe the incidence of insanity muong males and females may be coiuqdered as about equal. 
In this country 1 submit that for the following reasons the incidence should be higher among 
females than moles:— 

(o) Feniale infants are compaiatively neglected ; 

(6) Early child-bearing is encouraged ; 

(e) The ceremonies, regulations, and methods of confinement are brutal compared to 

those in Europe; 

(d) Widows are exposed to many hardships as ore women of the lowest dassea; 

(e) In private practicea I have been called to see sbghtly more female insonea than 

male ones. 

In view of these facts 1 can find no primttfitffK reasons why the incidence of iuaanjty should 
he leas among women than among tiien. The only poeeibla explanation of the cenaus figuxes is, 

I think, that it is commoner, but that iheane women are not consigtied to aaylums if possible^ 
and ara looked after at home. The punfoA system of course is an adffirional reason why insanity 
among women is not a matter of genera! knowledge. It may be remarked here that in Abbasria 
Asylum, Egypt, m 1916, there were 870 males to 632 females. These inmates were mainlv 
• Mobamadans, 

*Actu>lf]r it hiM toBis *t *11 Censntn ooaiidtnbly auee Uum dooldr « India u a wtob.—A. /. 8 ^ 
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» 6. The C<immiBiri<)ncT remark (C. oi h, Volume Yll. Part I, page 182): ' Itu^anity w 
tnoai prevalent ainong Atiglo-Iiuiiajie, next to them among Parseee, and Uicn Europ^, with 
4S7, 1^, 130 per 100,000 ol ihc reat, respectively. ’ These figurw are mcludcd in the gen^d 
totd of ijimme* given above (oil., 0,270 lor the Prcsidenc}'), and if removed from this tot^ 
would leave the muuber of Hindu and Mohanmdaii m&anes of the Pr^idemg- 

_tierhatis 26 WJ 100,000. t think it vnll be geo erallj conceded that tb)8 proportion le ^ t M 

low, ©onaideii^ those of the smaller commuHitlea, which, being snialler andmueb more highly 
wlucatcd, are eaflier to enumerate. 

» 7 OompariBon of cenaua retunm with the data regarding the incidence of insanity m 
other eomtries tends still further tn discredit th^ returns. TJe proportion Pf 

100 000 of the potmlation in Bombay Presidency has been given by the oeDsofi of ^ 1^32. Jn 

England and Wales (1907) it was 364'8, in Scotland ^ w!*i3?81* ^ 

population. At home the proportion him mcrca^ steadily ^oc ^9. i.t, from 186 8 to 364 

(in 1907) per 100,000 and in Ireland from 130* 9 in 1863 to 638 in ! 907. 

“ A pfoWM of this increase Pctcrton writes (Encyclopedia Bntannn», \ olmne XIY, page 
6111 ■ ' The PubUcation of these figures has given Eise to the quation whether lunacy has actu- 
aUy become more prevalent during the last 20 years, whether there is real merease of the diae^s- 
Tlwre is apretty general consent of aU authoritie®, that if there has been an mciefise, it has ^ 
verv Blight^and that the apparent increase is due, first to the improved system of r<^tration, 
and seindly (a far more powerful reason), to the inercasmg tend^y *^1 

cripedally among the poor doss, to recygniBe the less pronounced fonns of mental disoi^cx ^ 
bi^of the n^e ol tnaanity,' He later refera to ‘ the futUit:^f seeking for wcur^e 6^^ 
hearmc on the relative number of Sunatiea in other oountnw . Here we doling with coun- 
S where some method of regUtration of lunatics is m force. In India there ^ none, 
there is further a deliberate secretivenew, and great ignorance of the meaning of Imsarnty . 

■ * 8 I think it is evident that th e previona rctoma of the incidence of in^ty are “cori^ 
and uaeieaa, and 1 think that a return of the certified cases of insanity m the miylraM <ii the 
Priidency ehould be substituted. In England such a return is put m annually by the Board 

of Control, ” - r ■ n M.* 4 . 1 . T> 

454. Jt being then too late to prevent the enumeratton of mfirimties the Bom- 

bav Government wrote to the Govemment of India reooitunendmg that the hgarefi 
for insanes though collected, should not be tabiUated. ! quote tn ericiMO the Bom¬ 
bay Govemment^a letter and the reply of the Government of India 

G'ttcr to the Govemtuent of India, Department of Bducation ( Cwmis), no, 1098, dated 

thr Slat JiuLuaTy 19*21 ^ « i 

1 am directed to forward herewitli a copy of a memorandum from the Suypjon (3enei^ 

»itt tte Cto,.nu..™t ol Bouiboy 0-^.,«*.'■ ’^v“sW iNTs 
a COOT of a letter So. 2950, dated November 1920, from ^jot.W. S, J. S^w, flLD,, 
SuJ^tendent. Central .Asvlnm, Yeravda and te say that it has been presented that the fibres 
of the incident of insanity moorded in the ccrums mpo^ am ,wry inaccurate misleading, 
’ttaiot Shaw suggest* that the enauing census report should smiply ehnw the mun^ of msanes 
binder mstramte in Aavlums and that no attempt be msdato obtain figures of in ^eral. 

The Pro^dal Superhitendeat of Gemms, Bombay Bteadeney, who was m the matter^ 

concurs in the vic^f Stajor Shaw hut remarks that it is now 1^ late to alter thn schedute 
and instructions tegaiding the emunuratioa ol the iftsanes which are already pnnted. Tlte 
Gowmor in ConncU Mrees with theVnggeatioa made by Major Shaw and constdetB that altliough 
it is too late to prevent the anumerntion of tlie msane population, it is not too late ^ 
the printing of iimccurate figures in the final census 1 t^reforc to request that 

Govemme^ of India may be moved to consider the adnsahility of adopting the suggestiDa made 

bj' Major Shaw," , 

Letter from the Government of India, Department of Education { Oensos ], no. 31, dated 
the 14th Sdarch 1921 :— 

*' I am lUtected to refer to ynat tetter no. 1098, doted, the Slstdonuaiy 1921, regarding the 
rtimoilation of statistics of insancs at the forthconung census. The Gove wunent of ^mbay, 
white recoiteiaing that it b too late to issue reviKd instructions for the eiuimctatioii of the insuM 
uonulation, commend for the conaideiation of the Govemment of India a suggestion mi^ by 
Kior W. S. J, Shaw, SuFtintendent, Central Lunatic Asylum, Yera^a, t^t m the 

cturaiuE 0:nsu» Beports the figures returned in the schedules should not be tabulated but that 
a return of certified cases of insani ty in the Asylums should he substetuted. , 

'‘3 Li reply I am to say that the Imperial Cenmia Tables, which as detemuned for the 
nest ceUs bave'dready b«n pubbshed for general information with thm De^rtmeut Noti¬ 
fication no. 98, dated the llth October 1920, must exhibit the statistics collected m tlm Osnsus 
fichednlea thougli in commenting thereon use is sometimes made of departmental figures. 
It hae alwRTB been admitted that Lnfinnity statistics collected at the ccneiw are m^urate.. 
But the Ofiwuis figures, e ven though inaccurate, ate of some interest and value because the errors 
«» fairly ciHiatant from Oauma to Oenaus and the ratio of yariation affonls some guide to the 
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gro^h or d^iiie ol a dbfaee. Ttif stailnicti also ^ mme clot to tJip tPiritociAl an:d 
TBcia] dutiibutitiQ of the infirmitit's. The Oavetiunent of India atv thereforo of o|Wioa 
that flic Oenstis figutea of the utaaDe ahould be cotojiited ntwi Bbom in the C^iimu Ifepoita and 
tegnst that they eannot adopt Major Sbaw’a auggestioa. There will, of couree, be ample op- 
portonit}- for the Cenaua Commisaitmer and the Ptoviiictd Snpriiitendeiits of Cboims Opeiatifms 
to deal with ths accuracy and completeness of the figures," 

465. Tho above letters, though dealing pnimari ly with Irtsanity, raise questions 
of a wider nature. If our figures of Insanes are wort Ucas, it follows that our figures 
for all the other Infirmities are the same. If one goes, all should go. 

46B, So far as the arguments advanced by the Government of India are con¬ 
cern^, I feel that the statement that the figuredafiond some clue to the territoriftl 
distribution of the infirmities is correct. Racial distribution 1 find to be most 
probably determined by the territorial location of the different mccs. The oUier 
main defence, namely that the figures afford some guide to the growth or decline 
of a disease, is more doubtfully sustainable. Yet it seems to be true at any rate 
to some extent in the case of Leprosy, 

457. In the remaindei of this Chapter, 1 hope to be able to show that our figur¬ 
es, whatever they are that we get, are not without some sort of continuity. They 
may be incorrect; but they ate not haphaaaid, or guided by blind chance. To a 
considerable extent they represent, C^us by Census, the same, or, to be more 
precise, corresponding facta; and they ate therefore capable of statistiod tteatment, 

PART IL—THE FIGURES. 

Shctiojj 3.—MxArrtXG op PoPtTLATioN Afflicted 

458. In the Tables columns are provided for " Population Afflicted ", that is 
to say, for the sum of Insane, Deaf-Mutes, Blind and Lepers. These figures seem 
to me to be worthless. The figipes of Insanes and Deaf-Mutes are better combined; 
and there may be some connection between Leprosy and one or other of the remain- 
ing three Lafirmties. Bnt scientific justification for ad ding together, the fi^ires of 
all four Infiimities seems to me to be lackbg. As already explained, the %ures in 
the Bombay Tables unikr “ Persons Afflicted ’’ represent not individuals, but ctwes. 
But this makes littte difference one way or another; and the whole triple column 
shauld, m my opinion, be abandoned at future Censuses. 


Section 4.—Geneeal Ciunoes smcE 1881. 

459. In the Table below are given the actual numbers recorded xmder each 
infirmity at the 2nd to 6th Censuses. I have also combined the figures of Insaiies 
and De^-Mutes, because of the believed difficulty of tiistingaishing between these 
two Infirmities, and their acknowledged relationship. 


Tabie Ifo. 105.—Actual nuTnber^ remrdtd under foeh injimity, Whole 
Preeideney, 1881—1921, 
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ia» 

460. Briefly, tfae following are the main facta brought out. (l) The figures for 
Blind in 1881 were too high, inoiestang a Jaarer mterprefcation of the word than was 
adopted at later Censuses. (2) The 1901 figures show violent declines under ail 
Infirmities, this decline being confined to that one census. (3) Excluding 1901, the 
figures under Insane and Deaf-Mute added together show considerable constancy. 
(4) Excluding 1901 and 1881, the figures under Blind were more or less constant 
in 1891 and 1911, and rise sharply this time. (5) Excluding 1901, the figures under 
Deper show a ste^y decline, the slight rise in 1891 being proportionately lower than 
the rise in the Total Population. 

461. As regards 1901 the violent decreases at that Census coirespcnd with a 

decrease in Inia as a whole. In some Provinces the decrease was more pronoimoed 
than in Bombay, for instance in the Hyderabad State, where the fluctuation was 
so violent that Infirmities almost disappeared, Ou the other hand in the Puniab 
the proportions under Insane and Blind tucrcased, and the decline under the other 
two^firmities was amall. Mr. .Maegregor in para, 213 of his Report for 1911 entudy 
disposed of the argument adopted in 1991 to explain the decreases, namely that the 
infim persons had died in the famine. There cannot be any doubt therefore that 
the Census Record of Infirmities in 1991 does not cover the same facts as at the two 
preceding and two following Censuses. Mr, Maegregor mentions that the method 
of TabuStion was the same as that used in 1911, and that the same imtructic^ 
were issued to Enumerators. It is difficult to isolate the cause; but aa it wm the 
first pn which the Slip System of Abstraction was used, inefficiency in the 

Abstraction offices is by far the most probable. But, whatever the cauM may have 
been, the 1901 shmUd be eiUirely neglected in all studies of Infiiiiiities figures. 

SxenoN 6 .—Continuity or the Fioukes. 


462- I now wish to demonstrate that the figures show a continuity which 
their critics might not expect. The figures have alre^y bwn mven. But a further 
analysis by sex-ratio, age distribution and locality is desirable. 


r of FemetUf per 106-Afflt'^ it* rock tn^reii'iy ai four CrMuoeo, Whoii Prtiyiauij/. 
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463, The sex-ratios in the firet case are remarkably coni^tant. In the others 
the fluctuations are somewhat wider than they should be when a large body of 
figures is dealt witL But compared os one Infirmity against the others the general 

continuity is obvious, and the limits of the fluctua¬ 
tions do not even approach one another, much 
leas overlap. Studied by re^ons we find that the 
.sex-ratios, wherever the figures are large enough, show 
considerable constancy. Thus, the increased pro¬ 
portion of Blind Females to Blind Males at this Census 
(114 against 104 in 1911) is borne out by increases 
b each of the Administrative Divisions—the propor¬ 
tion rising b each case, anthout disturbbg the territorial sequence. 

IL — Affe-Distribution. 

464. In this matter the continuity of the figures is very striking. The dia¬ 
gram opposite shows clearly that, whatever we get as oui %ure8, they represent 
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the same ideas in the minds of the Enumeraton from Census to Census. If the 
hgtues were qmte bapbasard, the distdbudon by age-groups from Constts to Census 
would be variable. Nor is the paralleliam confined to me oth and 6th BombaT 
Censusps. Similar curves were showji in Chapter X of the J911 Report; and it wifi 
lie there seen that even the 1001 curves coniormed almost cKacuy to the m> TT t p 
shapes. Not only so^ but in the 1911 India Report be found aitr i ilft r curves— 
these in the case of Males gomg back to 1881. The more important and striking 
featoics of the curves, for instance the peak in the Deaf-Mute curve at group 10—20, 
the peak in the curve of Insanes at gpup 30^-40, the hollow shape of the Blind 
curve, and the long slow hollow rise in the Leper curve between 0 and 60, follow^ 
a prolonged elevation over three age groi^, reappear with perfect regularity at 
each Census. I feel that the critics of the Infinnities Tables must admit the force of 
thisaiv^ent. No haphawd collections of figures are ever susceptible to 
parallmism when plotted dtagramaticaUy. 

JIL — Localitif. 

465, The constancy of the distribution by locality is clearly brought out by 

the Tables m this Chapter. The comparison b 
the margb is striking. If the figures were entirely 
haphazard we diould expect more Lepers b Smd 
at some (Tensuses and more m the Deccan at 
others. 


466. The contmuity of the figures could also be studied by Caste on the basis 
of Imperial Table XII-A at this and the last Census. But, since the incidence of 
Infirmities by Castes seems to be dependent rather on their territorial distribution 
than on any racial charaoter, this has not been done. 
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Section 6.—1ns.4NITY and Deat-Mutism. 

467, The question how far the two Infimuties mentioned above overlap_ 

that ia to say so far as our records ate concerned—is not eaey. I lean strongly to 
the opmion that it is more or less a matter of chance to which head an Insane person, 
who IS of a taciturn type and makes strange noises, will he entered. This idea is, 
I think, borne out by the haphazard nature of the figures, wAen ^'udieJ aeparaiety. 
I took out the number pet 100,000, both sexes combbed, who were returned as 
(i) Insaue and (ii) Deaf-Mute, and then cidculated the amount by which, for each 
regional unit, the rate of Insane exceeded or feU short of tile rate of Deaf-mutes. 
From the tesuJtmg differences J could get no sort of homogeneous distributiou, 
whether the Districts were airanged by climate, by geographical position, or by 
language, fn some cases the mfiucnce of an Asylum, with its automatic diagnosis, 
raises the difference in favour of Ins^ines. Thus Poona, with a difference of -Hfi?! 
ia considerably the higheat b the Preridency. On the other hand the Than a dif¬ 
ference is adverse, namely —32. Contiguous Districts show, divergent differences, 
«. g,^ East Rhandesh —9, West Khandtsh -f6; Nasik —^22, Ahtnednagar -i-lO. 
Again, Sukkur +29, Navabahah—30, Khairpur +32, There is one solid region, 
■covering the Konkati, the South Deccan, the Southeni Mahratta Coimtry and the 
Karnatok m which there is alwavs a substantial difference in favour of Deaf-Mutes - 
and t his I suspect to be due to langua^ and local custom. The Gnjarati-Bpeaking 
area, the North Deccan and Khandei^, and Sind are all of them heterogeneous 
in this matter. 

468, Consequently ! conmder that we ought to combme these two Infirmities 
in considering the results. In the foUowmg Table the per 100,000 distribution 
value 18 given for each of the Imperial Tables units, arranged m order of 
incidence. 
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Si^utry ToWe No. l06.—Ntmb€T of md Decf-i£uU» combined, (b<dh scseee 

combined in emry lOOfiOO of the FopvUitum, 1921. 


POOOA 

HydetabBd , * 

ThfiJiA 

Kftva.b«li»b 

Bijapir ^ 

Tkar «nd Parkar . * 

Sumt 

Falaapar Agency 
Batoagiri 
^ Sokktir 
Knnan 

Upper SLod Frontier DiBtrict 
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Sbolapnr 
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yjn-lratta ,. 

Katkiawar 
Broach . 

Ahmedabad .* 

Belganm . • 

Sniat Agency 
Khairpor 

fiontbem Blohratta Oountry States 
Panch Mabalfl . < 

Cambay 

Kolhapur • . 

Kairs 

Cutch 

Nastk *' 

East Khandeeh 

Rova Eantha ». 

Bhor 

Mfthi Kgotba 

Ahixtcdnagar 

West Khandeob 

Bombay Suburban Distncfr 

Savantvadi 


197 ( A^tmt, accommodation 523 ) 
16B ( Aaylutn, aceomiuodation SOO ) 
154 ( Asylum^ accommodation 272 ) 
146 
140 
136 
130 
119 

116 (Aaylum, accosmiodation 163) 

115 

lU 

114 

112 (Asyltini, Bccommodation 166) 
109 
108 
106 
103 
102 
102 

too (Asylom, accommodatinn 167 ) 
94 
90 
90 
84 
60 
60 
79 
73 
70 
65 

64 

65 
60 
52 
51 
48 
42 
18 
15 


489 . It is difficult to get any order out of tliia list. The influence of the Asy¬ 
lums makes itself fdt to some extent. The position of each aaylum is indicated^ 
together ^th its maiimuiii possible accommouation^ which must not be confused 
with the number (unknown) of actual inmates on the Census date._ But so far as 
territorial incidence is concerned we do not find any satisfectmy unity* The range 
h^een the highest ai^ lowest in diflereot regions, excludmg A^lum Districts, 
is as follows— 


A . ' 


1 

Litwflt Invkkws^. 


Sdud 

GujiUKt ^ ^ 

J>w»n -« 

K&nutU^ 

NftT^baliali 

Sixrfit 

SlioJapor . * 

isoi 

lesi 

WAlt KlUbllllMh 
Rulh»ptir 

60 

m 

a T3 


The range in the Konkan is not pven since there are only thr<» non-Asylum Dis¬ 
tricts and of these one, Bombay Suburban, is so close to the Naimada Asylum as 
to share it with the Thana District in which it actually stands. The r^ge in the 
Natural Division-i is very wide. On the whde Sind shows a higher incidence than 
the ftesidenev Proper. The incidence in the North Deccan is much lower than in 
the South. But this is about all that can he said. The^ may be rac^ factors 
at work; but if so thev are obscure. Perhaps it may be said that the BhU country 
comes out low; and this i^wes with the low incidence in that Caste, and in the 
Forest Tribes gencrallv. Nor do we find any clue by considering the ratio of Urban 
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to Rural populatioii. Eaat Khandeab and Kaira, containing mnny modeu'ate’ 
fiized towns, come out low, Bijapur and Kotaba, with very lew towns, h%h. Karachi 
wth its large city conies out low; Sholapur high. 

Section 7.—Blindness. 

470. The distriljution^ of Blindness follows the distribution of previous 
Censuses. Generally speaking there is a rise througl^it; but that rise is propor¬ 
tional, except that the Broach figure rises to an unduly high level, and the figare for 
•Savantvadi seems too low having regard to the figures for the Districts aurroimding it, 

471. The two most important causes of Blindness are visually supposed to be™ 
(1) the glare from the sun, especially reflected glare from sand, burnt grass, salt 
land, or the (or snow, of which of coarse we Imve none), and (2) the smoke from 
fires in small ilhventikted huts. In this Bresidency, owing to the absence of very 
low temperatu^, the ^ond cause will be more or leas evenly distributed. But the 
first cause varies considerably in a Presidency with such marked divergences of 
climate and vegetation, 

472. The following list of units, arranged according to the incidence of Blind- 
iwM, will be found to follow more or leas the arraneemfint which would have been 
arrived at, if the reader had been asked to make a list (independently of all figures) 
of the same umts in accordance with the probable average daily values of reflected 
sim-rajTJ throughout the year. 

Subindiafy ?f<f, Jff?.— AW/we/ Wtid persfms (both HfsxstumBinedJ m every 

IB Imperiai Taliles Unit, 192L 


Cutch 

.. m 

Mahi Kantha ., 


1T9 

Brtmclt 

.. 35J 

Bijapur 


ITO 

Suktoir 

.. 307 

Khsirpui- 


166 

Ahmednagar 

.. S9G 

Saiani 


1S6 

Upper Sind Frontier 

., 267 

Kiuachi 


146 

Ea^i Khandesh 

-, 264 

Panch Mahalw 


143 

Kathiawar 

.. 263 

Kolaha 


129 

Wcflt Ktiandafth " 

.. 268 

Thana 


119 

Palanpnr 

.. 362 

Ratnagtri 


117 

Nasik 

.. 351 

Tteva Kantha.. 


114 

Surat 

246 

Sarat Ag)&iicv« * 


no 

IjLrkana 

.. 2se 

Shot 


t09 

Cambay 

-. 322 

Dharwar ’ ., 


101 

Ahmc^abad 

.. 319 

Bclgaiitu 


89 

Navabahah 

.. 316 

S» ^fp 0. Estates 


87 

Thar and Parkar 

.. 309 

Kanara 


86 

Hyderabad 

,, 203 

Kolhapur 


67 

Kaira 

. 202 

Bombay Suburban 


.76 

Sbobpur 

.. 194 

Savantvadi .,, 


12 

Poana 

.. 186 





473. Some of the units seem to come out of their places, for instance Khairpur 

which is too low. There are also extraneous factors to be considered. For instance 
at Surat there k some charitable work done for the Blind, which may draw such 
persmis from the surrounding Districta, In the case of Karachi the citj' population 
IS being imnstantly supplemented by tnimigrante arriving from other remons in 
which the strain on t heu- eyes was less. The comparatively high proporti on of Blind 
in the Konkan Districts is not suiprising. A large part of the population lives on 
the Coast, which, except in Kanara, is bare of trees, and signalised by a high degree 
of glare from sea, sandy shore, and salt flat, ^ 

474, The Deccan Districts fall into their places according to— (1) the propor¬ 
tion of open country, (2) the character of their soil, and (3) the duration of the rainv 
season- All these three factors are of importance. For inatance, m Dhorwar and 
Belgaum there is as much open country as in Satara and Poona. But that open 
country is almost entirely black aotl, without the barren stretches of the leSer 
spear-grase (Aristtikt Ad^censcionis Linn.) which causes so much glare in the Korth 
Deccan; and the monsoon commences earlier and ends later. The ofultinn nt fi.« 
two Kh^desbss is rather high, esp^ially West Khandesh. But the monBoon in 
that region m ehort^ and the glare m the open country severe. 
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475 . As to SavAntvadi it can hardly be denied that that unit mnst 
be characteiised by a lower value for reflected Bun'light than any of the others. 
Nevertheless, in view both of the excessively low figure in this list, and also to the 
low figure recorded for Savantvadi in the case of the fAhef Infirmities also, there is 
reason to think that either the enumeration or Tabulation of Infirmities in that 
State was defective. The Abstraction Office was a local one. 

476. To have tested the general theory above propounded satisfactorily it 
would have b^n desirable to have taken out the proportions of Blind persons by 
Talukas in Districts like Satara, where there is a marked divorgencse between the 
Western Forest Talukas and the open Eastern ones. But unfortunately in the 
standardised method of abstracting Infirmity figures the District was taken as the 
unit throughout, and figures by Talukas are consequently not available. 


Section 8.—^Lepsost. 

477 . The Leprosy distribution shows remarkable continuity. The varia* 
tions by locality are exceedingly wide, tanging at this Census from 3 ^ 100,000 
in Catch to 120 per 100,000 in Satara. Tet not only do the interme^te vitdues 
arrange themselves on the map in a reasonable territorial scheme; but, when the 
three Censuses of 1801,1911 and 1921 are compared, we find the same regional dia- 
ta-ibutioQ throoghoat. These figures, therefore, though no doubt in no case absO' 
lately correct to a digit, nevertheleas represent actual f^ts, and not the caprice of 
individual enumerators. It must be a fact lhat there is a region of highest inci- 
deuce in Satara, that the incidence lessens in intensity as we move outwards frmn 
the central core, that it increases agmn locally in East Ehonde^, and diminishes 
almost to aero in Sind and Kanara. The figures are given succbctly in the Table 
below. 


Sfilvtidiarjf Table No. lOS.^Numben of Leper* (both sexes combined) t» everp 100,000 persene df 
each DistrieL and efii^ Agencies and States, 2892, 2922 and 1927. 
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476. We can fmthcr irom thia Table arrive at deductionB in the inmortant 
matter ol dimiaution or iiitensi£cation of the Leproey incidence. Excluding the 
North, and also Eanara, in which two regions the mcid^ence has always been so low 
as to be of little impoctauce, and condning ourselves to the inner area, in which 
Eeprosjr is evidently a real problem, we can distiDgiiish redons in which Ihe values 
are stationary, and regions in which there b a clearly marked improvement. Thus— 


Keglomof b^ti 

HogkkCkt of b%b bill 
diln&lihia^ iqokbaoe. 

tooidaiuft. 


Thflna, 

S. 0* States. 

Ejolaba. 

Bijnpui. 

Batna^ii. 

Skolkpii, 

Eelliapur. 

AlimedDAgai 

Pbona. 

Xasik. 

Bbor, 

EhandesL 

Belgamn. 

Sni&t Ihfltitct. 

Surat Agencj. 

BroacL 

* Dharwar. 


It will be seen at once, from the map opporite that they are homogeneous. They 
represent two irregular belts with a direction approximat^fromN. N. W,toS. S.E. 
There b dso a secondary region of low but diminishing incidence, represented by 
Ahmedabad, Mahi Kantha, the Panch Mahals and Neva Eantha, wlmh b cut off 
from the mote southedy brit of aimtlnf character by Surat and Khandesh. 

479. It b not intended to press the argument too far. The series of three 
Censuses in 40 years' b far too short for a continuation of these movements to be 
forecasted. But as the figures now stand the phenomena to which attention has 
been drawn are definite statbticai phenomena, and caimot be explained away 
by harping on the difficulty of recognbing Leprosy and the ignorance of the 
Enumerators. 

480, The only serious break in the continuiri' of the figures is the case of the 
Palanpur Agency, The rbe is confined to the Palanpur State, which shows an 
incidence of 94 whereas the incidence in the rest of the Agency b only 2. There 
must be some special reason for the Palanpur State figure, either a genume Influx of 
lepers due to some specbl attraction, or a mistake in the Abstraction Office. The 
Political Agent was asked to find out the clue; but unfortunately his reply had not 
been received when it became necessary to send thb Chapter to the Press. Should 
it arrive in time the result will be incorporated as an Appendix. 
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CaAFTEE X.—IWFUUimES, 


Subaidiarif Titbit No. 110 . — a^ioltd fer 100,000 pertoru of toch age, j)er%od, atwf wum6tfr 

Fcmaiet ajfikted per 1,000 tnaUs, BritUb Dietride. 
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SiAsidiary Tabit Ko. JJJ.—Number ajli^ 100,000 af Ote popt^athn at azcb of the Jaat Jive 

Cei^teett For BniiA DistrietA and Natarol IXvisimie. 
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IT’S CHjVyiER XL — Caste, Tribe and Race. 

CHAPTER XI.—CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

Section I.—Caste at the CKNBirs, 

451. For the reasons givien in the Introduction no special en<juiries were mode 
at this Census into Caste or Caste ciistoma. Nevertheless it is necesaarf both 
to explain what the Caste Table represents, and to indicate the difficulties of 
the record. 

452. Hr. R. E. Enthoven, who as Superintendent of the Bombay Ethnographic 
Survey, has recenlJy completed the coUation and revision of the ethnographic and 
anthropolo^cal material in the old District Gazetteers, has several times strongly 
urged that the recording of Castes at the Indian Censuses should be abandoned, or, 
as an alternative, should be carried out every twenty instead of every ten years. 
His contention is that Caste is so hopelessly va^ue that our figures are useless. "That 
there is a lar^ amount of truth in tills contendon will be seen from the remarks that 
follow. 

483, Nevertheless I am not peisonaby in aceordauce with the proposal, because, 
in contradis^ction to language, Caste has an economic value. In thia country 
more than in any other that I know of, children that are bom into the world are borne 
with unequal cimnees. This is due to the Caste system, and can be beat seen from a 
consideration of educational facilities. To the D^hasth Bralimon boy education is 
hi s birthright, and if he fails to go to school he is more or less of an oddJ ty. On the 
other hand, the Mahar boy eaters upon life with long odds against his going to school, 
and if he does go his birthright is to be ^gregated off from the other boys and sit 
onteide on the verandah, or even in the sun and dust of the road, Consequently as 
long as the Caste system survives such Departments as the Educational will need to 
have Caste figures. 


Section 2.—The Basis op the Figures. 

484. Column 8 in the General Schedule was headed “ CASTE, TRIBE or 
RACE The instructions on the cover of the enumeration book were as 
follows:— 

Colutftn S Eater the caste or tribe a of Hladtis, Musalmaiu, Jaiofi, Sikhs, Aiyas 

Brahoioe, and aborigioa] tribea. Indian CHinsuaae, Fareees, and Angio-Indioos should be 
eatered as such. For Buddhista, English and other subjects of the Empire, as well as for alt 
foTcIgnora, enter their nattcvnality." 

465. In the vernacular versions this was sUghtlj modified in form, a literal 
translation being as follows 

'‘Eaterthe caste of Hindus, Musalmans, Jaios, Sikhs, aod aborigiual tribes. lodJaa 
Chiistiaas, Anglmladians and Pareees should be entered as such. For Buddhists, English and 
Foreigners, enter the name of their domieiJed ooiintry (aataonaHtj')." 

486. In Chapter V, Part A,, of the Census Code the following additional 
inatructioua were Issued;— 

“ (Muma 8 (Caste.)"Be sure that you get the true caste name, and not the name of a 
religioas sect, a gotra, a title, or a siunaiiie. Words iadicatiog country of birth are 
particulariy to be rejected. Thus Hladroei, Maiwari, Sindhi, Pardeshi, etc,, are not caste names 
at all. 

ta the case of the following you should enter the sub-caste namas (1) BRABHAN: AaL- 
what sort of Brahman as Deshosth, Nagar, Modh, etc. (2) VANi (BAVIA) i Ask what sort of 
Vani. Yon should not accept the words Shravak and Meshri. which are religiovB terms; hut 
should get the caste name as OsvoL, Shrioiali, etc, (3) KAKBI AND EUKBl: You ahoidd in 
ail cases oak what kind of Xanbi or Kaabl. In Gujarat and Khandesh all Eanhis and Eimbia 
will know the name of their suh-caste, and you should enter what they say. In the Deccan 
and Konkan many Kunbia will not answer the question in which case you should put down 
Bfaratha Konbi; and similarly all Marathi-speaidng Xonbis e,tcept those from Khandeeh 
should be shown by enumerators in Bombay and other cities os Maraths Eimbl. 
Enumerators In Son^ Belgamn and North Eeuara should take core not to enter those whose 
caste is Kate Kunbi ns Eore Vakkal. The two cast^ are distinct and should be shown under 
their'true names whether the enumerator Is using Haratlu or Kanarese. Do not in 
any case enter simply Konbi. {4) EOLI; In Gujanit and Khandesh it Is not 
eecesaary to enter the sub-caste names such as Khant, Bari a, etc. And in Bombay and 
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other dties KqUb from Gujarat or Ehaadeeh should far shown ae Gujant KoU or Khandeah Kofa. 
Al] Kofafl of the Eonkan, Deccan and Ghata ah odd be aaked what Idnd of Koli, and the iiame 
recorded, as Son Eoli, Mahadev Koli, Maliiar KoLi or Dhor Kol). Enumerators in Bombay 
and other cities should fa« careful about thia. 

For Mahomedaos, just as for Hindiui. you ahodd record thecaate as Sheikh, Sayyad, Patfaau, 
Hnjara, Bohra, etc. Ihe word Smdhi ahoutd on no account be accepted as a caste name, but of] 
Mahomedans rctumlngthe word Siadhi ehouM be asked what land of Sindhi and the name giTcn 
by them recorded. 

Tou should be careful of caste names which are also the namea of occupations. In such 
cases mako sure that the man is really of that caste, For instance a mao may call himeeli a 
Sntar, becaoae he is a Sutar by occupatiou, whereas b>’ caste he is a Fsnchal; or a Maiatha doing 
Mdi work may return hitneelf as a Mali, 

You should not accept fandful names; and if a person is clearly returning himself as of 
a caste to which he does not belong you shonld explain to hiTii wbat js wonted, and if he still 
refuses to admit his true caste ]roa should report the matter to your Sapervisor.*' 

487. Lastly tbo ludux of Hindu Castea with ^pnonyms issued is 1911 was 
revised and brought up to date so far as possible. 

Section 3.—“ Race *' op Foebiqnebs. 

488. It will be seen that coIumD 8 was intended to record quite dlSereut fac¬ 
tors for diSerent races. For everyone other than Indians what was required was 
Nationality. This b by no means a simple tiling to record. WTiite subjects of the 
Empire are often at a loss as to the answer required. Some Eugibh people recorded 
themselves as English, some as British. A subject of the South African Eepablio 
would record himself as “ South African But that term might include Zulus, 
Hottentots, Cape Boys, and even domiciled Asiatics. Actually there is no clear tem 
for British subject being a native of Great Britain still leas for “ British subject 
being a native of the United Kingdom including the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of JI^ Nor is there any term for a member of the South African Republic. 
And it b not at all clear how a " Gape Boy or a Bushman should have been 
recorded had such a person turned up. The same difficulty of nomenclature occurs 
in the case of subjects of the U, S, A. There b no term for such persons except 
“ American ” a vague tebn which might easily b© adopted by a Brazilian Cattle- 
dealer. 

489. Actually what was wanted in the case of non-Indians was Political 
Nationality, And the term " Race used in the heading of the column was 
unsatisfa^ry. Thb word “ Race " b becoming more and mom monopolized by 
Bthnolo^ts for use in the strictly scientific sense of racial ori^ and b therefore 
out of place in a Census. 

490. In the case of persons whose nationality has changed since birth, for 
instance, a Dutch woman married to a Farsee, or a naturaibod Greek, what was 
actually required was a double entry " Dutch (British subject) ” or “ Greek (British 
subject) But it is doubtful how many enumerators were sufficiently smart to 
ensure a correc-t entr>' in such cas^. Thdr tabulation is still more difficult. A 
Dutch woman nmrried to a Parsae b no loj^er Dutch, and is certainly nob Pareee. 
She b not English, using this tem in a limited sense, and even when Engliah b used . 
to include Scotch, Welsh, and Irish it b difficxdt to see why she shoiUdw included 
under it, being domiciled in India. She belongs in fact to a limited nationality 
group of “ Dutch (British subject) ”, of which she ia probably the only member. 

491. There Is abo the converse case of an English woman married to say 

a Belgian, and residing in India, .4nd even if we decide how to classify thrae'easi 
of wives, we still have to consider the children. In Jaw% I am told, in some cases the 
nationality of the children b optionai, and has to be decided by them on attainment 
of majority, for instance, children of an Englbh woman by a Swiss husband bom 
in India, hut regbtered also in Switzerland, ' 

492. Still more difficult is the case of regions like those of the middle East 
where clearly recognized nations are ruled by others, or membem of the former 
are domiciled amoi^ the latter. For instance, an Armenian, being a native of 
Persia, would certaialy record himself as “ Armenian and not as “ Persian n- 
*' Armenian (Persian subject)”. 
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493. Consequeatlv tihe rocord of tho “ Caste. Tribe or Race of oon-Indians 
is inevitablT vague. And the nalaoualities selected for Itdpedol Table XIII are 
limited to tLose which are both numerous and also faiily cleuil)' defined. It is not a 
oompreheusive but a selective Table, and such minor groups as have been indicated 
above do not have to lie shown. If it wore ever attempted to make the Table 
comprehensive, it is clear that coudderable dlOiculties would arise in the classifica¬ 
tion of foreigner!}. At present, for gauging the number of foreigners in India tlie 
Birthplace Table is a better guide, 

SEcnoN 4 . — ** Caste ” op Indiass. 

494. In the case of Imlians wliat was reouirod was CasteIn this Presi¬ 
dency, there being verr few Buddhists, ano those mainly foreigi^rs who would 
therefore have to give their nationality, the problem is confined to Hindus, Animbts, 
hlahomedans, Jains, Christifuis and Sikhs, Zoroostrians fall either under Faisee or 
Irani* and present no <Hflicultiee. 

495. Indian Christians were ordered to be entered as Christian (with sect) 
in column 4 and as '* Indian Chmtien ** or Anglo-lnrlian " in column S. Xo 
difficulties ought to have amen. Yet w'o always have to cope with the Hindu 
enumerator^ who will record a converted Dhed as still a Dhed by caste; and some 

such cases actually came to light. 

« 

496. For Mahomedans it must be remembered that Caste is a Hi ndu institution 
and the appUcation of the term to Mahomedans is scientifically wrong. Yet Islam 
in India has taken on so much of the garb of Hinduism that divisions which may be 
called “ Castes '* do exiat within Ita fold. Endogamy exists as a practical custom, 
though not demanded by religious tenets, and not so rigidly follow^ as in Hinduism, 
The “ Gasbes ’* which are most sharply defined are those groups whose ancestors were 
converted in the latest and m^t localued proaelytisdng movements, namely the 

, Bobias (of two sects), the Khojas and the Memous. Next, but much less deMte, 
come certain artizan groups, such as Pinjors, Hajams and the like. In the Presidency 
proper the vast bulk of the Mahomedan oommunity do not readily reply if asked 
what their caste is. In Magisteiial Courta the form of deposition provides for 
recording both the religion and the caste of each witness. In practice it is probably 
correct to say that in the majority of Gourts the teligion entry Is not used. For Hin¬ 
dus caste b entered, and for Mahomedans. other than Bohxas, Khojas and Memons, 
the word “ Musalman ” is entered as caste. This saves trouble. The Mahomedan 
witness will be asked “ What is your caste? ” and will reply Musaliiian ", 

* Attempts to find out his caste in the Census sense will take time, and will usually 
result in his admitting that he is a Sheikh, less frequently a Sayy ad or a Fa than or 
one of the artizan groups. It may be remarked in passing that moat of these 
artizans are really Sheilas just as much as their agricultural co-religioiiists. 

497. In Sind the divisions of the Mahomedans are rather more definite and are 
more suitably described as tdbes, the tribal parriodsm i>ecoming clearer on the 
frontieTO. A note on. the treatment of th<»e tribes at this Census will be found in 
Appendix D. 

498. Among the Sikhs it appears that some individuals regard all Sikhs as of 
one caste, Khalsa (the name of the tcligiou), while others adhere to their oiiginal 
(Hindu) Castes. Consequently the question of caste for Census purposes is verv 
obscure. The Sikha in this Presidency are however few, and furtW dboussioii 
would therefore be out of placef. 

499. Jaine are mainly either Cbaturths, which is the general name for the cul¬ 

tivating Digambate of the Kamatak or Vmiis. Among the Jain Vania the Hindu 
sub-caste names reappear, which may indicate either that these subcoste divisions 
date back to a time previous to the establishment of the Jain faith, or else that 
persons from the Hindu Vani subc^tes have from time to time passed over to the 
Jatn faith. ^ 

590. Hindu Castes and Animistic tribes must inevi tably be considered together. 
In Hinduism caste is a verj- definite and perhaps the most important institution- 


^ iTAUii w dwumd in Xkm Ctuplvr on £t«li^iacL IV}, 

t Foe diiciuiioia Of SiUui iw Clyiptor IV— « 
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Indeed it l)e that the opposition which is always atotued bf any attempt to 
abolish caste is dictated by a sab-conscious realiaatio'n that with its caste structtire 
the loosely knit teno^ and inconsistent th eology of the religion would a Iso go. Yet 
although Caste is an institution so important and essentia], the individual castes ate 
far from dehnite or clear out. It is quite a mistake to suppose that every Hin du 
will rea^y and easily give a oonect answer ii asked wiiat his caste is. Nor is it 
true that individual castes are equally homogeneous either in origin or in existing 
boundaries. 

SECTiosf 5 .—Ttfes of HiNPr Castes. 

501. Kisley distinguished seven types of caster namely ;— 

(i) Trihai awfes, i, e., pre-Hindu tribes, absorbed into Hinduism intact and 
transformed into castes, e. g., the Kolisof Oujurat. 

(ii) Fundioml atstest e. g.. Dhobi, Kalal. 

(ill) iSeclari'au Cosfes, c. g., Lingayat. 

(iv) Castes fanned by cro3»i1vg^ e. g,, Dhilala. 

(v) Castes of the national type, e. g,, Maratha. 

(vi) Casks fanned by migraiian. —If the Oris are originally the same as the 
Waddais, the former would be a good example, as ropreaenting \Vaddflrs who have 
moved bo Gujatat and further North. Other exanuples are fundshed by many 
Khandesh castes, e.g.t the Heva Kunbia who were Leva Kanbis from Gujarat. 

(vii^ Castes fanned by change of cws/twn at occupation .—A good example is the 
Wanjari Kuobia of Kbandesh, who are Wanjaris who have settled and become 
Agriculturists and probably the Brahmabhatts, who were Brahmans but took 
to tbe occupation of writing and reciting genealogies, Hero al^o Bisley mcludcd 
many castes formed by excommunication. 

502. The above scheme of origins is cited and exemplified not in order 
to continue a discassion of origins, bnt to faciUate an appreciation of 
some of the difliculties in the way cf the recording of Castes at a Census. Almost 
every one of the types presents its own peculiar difficulties. 

603. (i) Tribal castes, —These tribes are sometimes small and homogeneous 
but often quite the opposite. Examples of homogeneous tribal cast^ are the 
Katkaris, the Varlis, and the various castes known in Surat as “ Kali pars) viz,, 
Dhodia, Dubla, Dhodhra and others. Examples of the opposite character are the 
Bhils and the Kolis. The various sub-trtbos among the Bhus, such as the Mavchia, 
Pavras and others, are so palpably different in physical character, and therefore 
in racial origin, that Mr. Macmillan, the Collector of West Khandesh, urged their 
separate enumeration and tabulation. It was impossible however to do so owing to 
the ban on ethnographic enquiry, and the time occupied in statistjeal and economic 
work. This was the more regrettable since Mr. Ent ho van's work has thrown no 
further light on the Bhils, whose ethnograpy badly needs elucidation. The 
caste figures in Table XIIl for Bhils are therefore figures’ for a heterogeneous group 
of tribes, a group whose external boundaries are by no means definite, and whose 
internal divisions are inadequately examined. 

504. The Eolis present an even more difficult problem. In 1911 an attempt was 
made to enumerate and tabulute ^‘sab-castes" of Kolia. This attempt broke down 
owing to the uncertainty of the ilifferent names in Gujarat. The matter need not 
be discussed here, as it is fully explained on pages 195—6 of the 1911 Report. But 
it was decided on this occasion that, while abandoning any attempt to di^erentiate 
the Gujarat Kolis from one another, the more distinct and localised pastes bearing 
the name EoU tn the OenCral Ghats and on the Konkan Coast should be separately 
tabulated. That melting pot of castes and languages—Khandesh—introduced 
a difficulty since Kolis occur there also. It was therefore decided to keep the 
Kolia of Kbandosh again separate, so fat as should be possible. In this w^av there 
would be the Kolia of Gujarat, the KoUs of Khandesh, the Son Kolis, the Mahadeo 
Kolis the Malhar Kolis and tbe Dhor Kolis.* Certainly the Southern Kolis, and 

* Xo Dhor Kolu wvtit ireordsd, ii jui of iLn diffioHltV of iirttinff ht Cuie for fboAo cwIba 

wbrtcli wTi la tbv ftwijiliicMLa. A'* Kijliut^ doubt proud ftpiwIUUoiL But a'* Dhor 

KoLL prefer* to be calbsd nlffipry " KolL 
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most particularly tbe Son Kolls, are apparently distinct from those of the Norths and 
have been united with them in the past through the accident of having the same 
name. However the KhandeshKoUs forma possible connecting linlc. The whole 
problem emphatically colls for further elucidation, and ia one towaida the solution 
of which a long and careful series of anthropometric measurements should prove 
invaluable. The figures obtained by separating the diffemt groups can lie seen 
from Subsidiary, Table 1 12 below. ’ 

505. (u) Ftiwrfjonol casics."Tberc is a double difficulty hi.rc. In the first 
place any particular occupation is now-a-days by no means confined to the caste 
which traditionally performed it. And it is even doubtful whether in some cases 
there was ever at any period a clearly defined and exclusive caste. Good iustancea 
are Mali and GavlL The Mali caste, as such, is a loosely knit group of eudogamous 
divisions, united by little except traditional occupation. But beyond the fringe 
of this group are a lai^e number of gardeners who, belonging technically to other 
castes, will return their caste as Mali to the enumerator. The same remjsirka apply 
to the Gavlis. Secondly there are some groups in which instead of one term, as 
Mali of Gavli, there are several synonymous terms. The simplest cose is where* the 
teruB ate linguistic. For instance ^utar, Suthar and Badig; Teli, Ghanchi and 
Ganiger; and many others, Here it becomes little more than a matter of personal 
idioejmerasy whether to tabulate as one caste or as several. But a sfeUl mom 
complicated problem is raised by the weaving communities. Here there are a 
large uumlrer of synonyms,—Koshti, Hatgar, Jed, Vinkar, Devang, Pategar, 
Kbatri, Sali, Padamsali and others. These have been grouped as far as possiblol 
mainly on the authority of the Ethnographic Survey and previous censuses. But 
BO two educated weavers would agree as to synonymy . Thi s matter is disc u^d in 
further detoil in Appendix C, Thirdly there exist in many of the functional castes 
intercaate groups bearing the name of one of the early tribes, representing decond- 
ants of members of those tribes who passed into the functional caste through 
community of occupation And in some cases the tradition of the tribe name is so 
strong that it will be returned at the Census. iPius ruany functional castes contain 
Ahir and Guiar sectione, and it may and does happen that an Ahir Chambhar, for 
instance, will return himself as an Ahir. But the balance of the Ahir tribe, 
^at is all those who had not been absorbed into other castes, became 
itself a ca^ with the traditional occupation of cowherds. Consequently the 
Chambhar is not only lost to Ms own caste, but is included wrongly in the Ahir 
caste. For this reason the strength of castes like Ahir is HaMe to show violent 
fluctuation from fjaasus to Census, ^Vhen the ^ihir strength rises the strength of 
manv of the fxmctional groups will fall and vice oerso. This is seen from the follow¬ 
ing Table;— 
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Lastly there are some functional group like the Panchkalshia and Panchals 
whose traditional oocupation is not a single trade, but embraces several Here’ 
again there is a tendency for the name of the particular occupation of the individual 
to be returned instead of ^e caste name, a Panchal carpenter will return 

Sutar (hjH occupation) and will then be tabulated in the Sutar We From the 
above rerprks it wjU U seen that the figures for aQ the functional* castes are 
exceedingly doubtfid value. As a recford of castes they are vitiated bv the mnnmer- 
able mistakes which creep in, while a record of occupations they are not and 
never intended to be. 


ft Pread^cy the only important problem 

by ^5 type of carte is tbe problem of the Lingayata. Ub question whether 
Lmgayat IS a sect name or a caste name has been mentioned in the chapter on 
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R€lig|aD. ^fr. EathoT^a ivho hAd st uiiied the Lm^ pata for many years, iras strosgEy 
of opinion that, if caate was to recorded at the intern^ csste-syatem of thV 
Lingayata should be se^ratel^ recorded and tabulated. How difficult the problem 
is will be understood w^en it is remembered that while the founder of the Lingayat 
sect abolished caste distinctions, there axe witlun the Lingayat fold today not otilv 
separate endogamous groups, but actually untouchable sections. A “ Cpte ” whicli 
contains within itself touchables and untouchables is almost a contradiction in termd. 
On the other hand it is to be remembered that if we relegate the entry “ lingayat ” 
' to coL 4 of the schedule as a sect of Hinduism and record the castes in col. $, we 

shall get names like Devang, which occur among ordinary Hindus aL^o, and these 
Linmyat Derange tsHU be included with their Hindu fellows. If on the other band 
we keep Lingayat as a main religion in col. 4, i.e., in Abstraction, using a slip of 
Hindu colour, then we can tabulate Hindu Depangs and lingayat Devangs separat^ 
]y, just as we now tabulate Mahomedau Bhangis separately from Hindu. At this 
Census Government's onler was to treat Lingayat as one substantive caste of Hindu, 
j But the question should be eonsideted again at the next Census as soon as, or better 

still before, the operations commence. 

507, (v) Casie of the National type ,—^These diffe r in origin from the Tribal 
Castes in their lower degree of Racial purity. A tribe like the l^tkaris or the Chod* 
hras has probably preserved its racial character, free from admixture of other blood, 
from a point of antiquity at whose remoteness we can only guess. The Mahrathas 
on the other hand represent; a comparatively recent mixture of di&rent raci^ ele¬ 
ments, whose unity, at the time when they mcame a Hindu caste, was political and 
and not racial. The whole problem of the tabulation of Marathas and Kimbis was 
raised in the early stages of the Census operations, and a large number of opinions 
collected. The problem was whether Mnrathas, ** Matotba Kunbis ”, other Kunbi, 
and Kunbis should bo tabulated together or separately, and was accentuated b}* the 
fact that in 1901 persons returning as “Maratha Kunbis” were tabulated with 
JIarathas, but in 191 i with Kunbis. In 1911 an attempt was made to record and 
tabulate the “ Sub-castes ” of Kunbis and Katibia, taking these two together. 
Altogether 44 sub-enste names were returned (see p. 215 of the 1911 Report). 
Some of these contained only a handful of individuals, in two instances only 
one individusl. The largest sub-caste was the Leva Kanbis of Gujarat with 505 
,> thousand. But there was a 45th entry for “ Unspecified,” which contained 6.^8 

thousand. There is reason to think that the Kanbis of Gujarat are racially dbtinst 
from the Kunbis of the South, and have been included iivitli them at previous 
Censuses from the accident of having the same name,—the names Kunbis 
and Kanbi, as also Kurmi and Kmvadi, indicating, almost certainly, 
“ husbandman ”, even though their exact etymolo^ ts a matter of doubt. 
Khandeahj as in the- case of the Kolis, present^ a dfifflcnlly, mnee it supplies 
various Kunbi groups, some of whom are almost certainly of Gujarat oriem, but 
others allied to the Deccan Kunbis. Further, in the case of the Kunbis and 
Marathas of the Deccan and Kokan it seems certain that the boundaries 
of the Maratha caste are hazy, and that well-to-do Kunbis assume and 
retain without opporition the Maratha name. To the su^estion that Marathas and 
Kunbis should 1^ amalgamated there was a divergence of opinion. The prouder 
Maratha families of the South Konkan much resented the suggestion. On the 
other hand Lt.-Col. H. C. Steen, the Poona District Recruiting Officer, wrote very 
strongly urging that the “ term or title * Maratha ^ should be authoritatively and 
* finally applied to the present Kunbis or Kulvadis of the generally understood 

Mahratha portion of the Deccan and Konkan, as their birth ri^t,” About the time 
of this enquiry, and later. Government published in Government Notifications 1117- 
R of 11-6-20 and 1881-R of 10-8-20 lists of Castes which should be taken as included 
under the term ” Mahratta ” for election purposes. But those lists included castes 
which no Census officer or ethnographer could possibly unite vdth Marathas and 
throw no further light on the subject. Later at the time of the Census, the Gabits 
or Gapits of the Konkan coast began to submit memorials urging that they should 
be shown as Marathas and the name Gabit abandoned. These people exhibited 
extraordinary energy, collecting signatures from the bulk of the caste. If there hod 
been no good grounds for believing them to be racially allied to'the hfarathas their 
energy would have been wasted. But, since the Gazetteers, confirmed by the 
Ethnographic Survey, adnuttheir Maratha origin, it was decided to include them as a 
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separate titiit in the Maratiha-Kunbi group. The classification ultimately arrived 
at for Table XIH was as follows:— 

KANEI (including PATrDAE). 

1. Anjana. 3. Leva. 

2. Kadava. 4. Matia. 

MAPATHA and KUNBI. 

. 1, Maratha. 4. Kunbi and Kulvadi. 

2. Arer, 5. Kunbi cl Khsndesh. 

3, fJsbit, 

&08. Types (vi) and (vii) do not raise any veiy important problems, 
although numerous questions atfee, which the limitations imposed on this Ccnffus, 
to mentioned in the Introduction, preclude from discufisioii. It may be mentioned 
in passing howe'^er that, following previous Censuses and the opinion of the Ethno¬ 
graphic Survey, Vaddars and 0^ have been kept together, though it is doubtful 
whether they are not distinct castes, the former of southern, the latter of Northern 
origin, and Lamanis have been kept distinct from Wanjans, athough the dress, 
lai^age and physical appearance of these two castes seem to suggest that they are 
one and the same. 

SEcnoN 6 .—The FicmtES, 

509. The Table which follows shows the'strength in the Presidency of the- 
Castes selected for Imperial Table Sill. It was citetomatj at former Censuses to 
break the Castes up for this Table into groups according to their traditional occupa¬ 
tion. J have not done tb^ on the present occasion, partly because there is such un¬ 
certainty as to the traditional occupation of many castes, and partly because the 
tendency^ to confine one occupation to one caste is now largely dieing out. For 
inst^ce in 1911 the traditional occupation of Rajputs was put down as “ Soldiers, 
and' (^tivators "- In this Presidency, as I have remtoked m the CJhapter on CivE 
Condition, the Rajputs are an extraordinarily heterogeneous lot, and it is doubtful 
whether more than a mere handful have either gone in for soldering for a century 
or more, or are really descended from a warrior class. The Lingayata, one of our 
largest castes, have no traditional oconpation in any true sense. Many castes of 
large (pensions, such as the Kahbis of Gujarat, the'Kunbis of the sonth, the Kolia, 
of Gujarat, and others, follow any occupation other than trades requiring special 
artisan knowledge. Moreover in some cases the traditional occupation is very un¬ 
important, The Bhandaris were shown as having the traditional occupation of 
“ Palm jui Cfe drawing and distilling ”. Yet in Table XYI (1911) out of 43,000 actual 
workers only 1,600 persons returned this occupation, whether as princip^ or subai- 
diary. The Halepaiks were shown as ** Toddy Drawers Yet m Table XVI out 
of 24,500 actual workers only 200 returned that occupation. In the case of both 
these castes,—certainly in the case of the Bhandaris—it would have been quite as 
correct to show " soldiering ” to their traditionai occupation. The Bhandam were 
an unportiuit fighting element in the early Bombay armies. The Bhois were shown 
ai “ Fishermen Yet the numbers retunung tlim occupation were trivial. And 
** palanquin-bearing ” would have been quite as correct an entry. 

510. For these reasons I have abandoned this classification and have shown 
some of the principal Castes and Caste-groups grouped according to general con* 
siderations and convenience. 
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Section 7,—Reasons for the Chakoes. 

» 

511. Not all of the castes in this Table exhibit changes which can really be 
felt to reasonable. Many of the finctuations are of course impossible as facts, 
flnH are due solely to dificiences in enumeration or classification. Ims is particularly 
true of some of the Sindlu Musahnans. Baloch, Brshui and Fathan show reason¬ 
able changes, and we may therefore assume that the figures are correct enouf^ 
for administiative pu^osee. But Arab, Saman, 8umra, Muhsna, and Serai or Jat 
ifield no mformaticn o^any valve ai aJL Khaskheli waa not tabulated in 1811, and 
the stability or instability of the bguies cannot therefore be estimated. Zf anyone 
wishes to Imow the number of any one of these castes he will ha?e to work on 
estimates.* (Reference is invited to Appendix D.) 

512. The figures of Bohra, Ehoia and Memon all show increases at this Census, 
wMch could not possibly be due to natural causes. It mu^ be assumed therefore 
that the 1911 figures were too low, since it does not seem likely that in the case of 
these particular castes there is any danger 9 f persons getting wrongly included. 

513. The Presidency castes usually show rational changes. Castes in which 
Solent fluctuations occur are—Bays (which is an occupation term], Guray and 
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Hugar (here the reductioa is ptohaWy the fault of the members of the caRte, who will 
return themselves— wholly erroneously—as Brajimans), Kahbaligar and Panehkoltshi 
(they probably got into ^atri through letuming themselves as Kshatiiya in 19U). 

514, A diagram is given showing the approximate distribution of the 
whole population by castes. Rotmhly speakiag, one-fifth or more is covered 
by JXarathaa, Kunbis and Kaubis. The only other very important castes are Koli, 
Mab tir and Dhed, Brahman, and lingayat. 

515. Generally speaking, the inipossibilily of trtie caste figuire is due 

to (1) ignorance, and (2) preju^oe, People are very ignorant of what is under 
their own noses, not only in India, but elsewhere. In England there are probably 
more people who could define the functions of the Heperides than of fche^ lord 
Lieutenant of a Country, and more who could describe a Phoenix th^ a Kestrel. 
In the way in Tniiia there are more people who van summarise the Manu 
tradition of cast© origins than define the differences between fcho existiiig tri^ of 
Kolis ftwd more who can explain the difference lietween an Apsaras and a Kinnara 
tVian ^ve a reasonable answer to the <;uestion — ** Is a Gamta a Bhil ? ”, Yot the 
former in each case is the wildest poetical mythology, while the btter is a living 
problem of the present age. 

5lti. As to prejudice w'e are defeated by the persistent desire to rise in the 
Hindvustic Scale. The desire to become a Brahman is as old as the Aryan inyaaion. 
Not one in ten Brahmans is descended from origmal members of tlm caste, which in 
old times received constant accretions from families or groups which were learned 
enough, rich enough or astute enough to obtain Brahraanic recognition. Today 
the press, platform and law-courts suffice to defeat the mamrous aspirants to 
Btahmanic status. But in the lower strata, whore the change wouM be less 
uoticeable, odds and ends are constantly passing mto the ranks of the Kunbi and 
the Rajput. At home, in bis own village, the Indian cannot easily change bis 
caste, unless (as sometimes) the whole village community is doing so (an example 
of this is given in Appendix C). But when ho goes off with his family to a new 
country no one can tell whether he is of the fiaste which he states. Many Eiiglish 
people in Western India believe that their Mahat servants are Marathas. And 
recently, when I asked a Mahar servant what his caste was, he replied Somavanshi; 
and when I bintwl that this was a synonym for Mabar, he was prepared to argue 
that the two castes are quite different. 

617, The caste limits ate therefore not nearly bo irrevocably fixed as would in 
theorv be expected. There is a fringe to each caste, in which are found those 
persons w'ho, for one reason or another, have just entered or are just leaving it. 

518. In these circumstances it may be objected that the arguments used at 
the l>eginning of this Chapter for the retention of the Caste column in the Schedule 
cannot lie sustained, since the figures which wo get are so rough that those of the 
pa.'Jt will .serve as as those of the present. There is some truth in tliis atgument. 
But on the other hand the 1901 figures, were they being used, would give serious 
underestiinatcs of many of the Bhil and other Forest tribes, who suffered severely 
from the famine. Judidoualy used, ^vith a clear realisation of the probability in 
each case of over or understatement, of numbers, the Caste figures are not only 
useful but necessary for the Educational and Public Health Departments. The 
great thing is to take a broad view of the Castes,—for example to amlgaTnate the 
Forest TiSoa, w'hetber for any one area or for the whole Presidency, and similarly 
to amalgamate the weaving communities, and the Maratha-Kunbi group. 

519. Some of the more important changes in the numbers since 1881 are shown 

in the Table which closes the Chapter, • 

Section 8. — Eubopb.\-vs and Anglo-Indians. 

.520, The strength of the Indian Christiana, and their changes since 1861 have 
l)cen so fully given in Appendix G thjtt there is uo use in repeating the infocmation 
here. But it might be mteresting to trace the increase in Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians since 1881, 
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Stdtsiiitttif Table No. 7/J.—CAapyw tn the niuitier «/ Sarapeane and Anglo-i ndittne eince 
1881, Actaal fyttres, whole Pren^ney {exotpt 1881). 
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Chapter TTT, —Birthplace. Sec, l.—T he Basis of the Figures. 

•* CHAPTER IIL—BIRTHPLACE. 

1 . —^The Basis Of the Figures. 

521. The tost ructions on the cover of the Enumeration Book were as 
foUows:— 

** E^tor the dUtrict or State in which each pcnwn wm bom ; and if the person was not hom 
in j-oiir province add the nHine of the province to the district of birth. If the person was bom 
out of India, enter the country, aa ^oo, Afghaninan, Cvyt&n, — ^The names of liUagea. Talukaa, 
etc., are not to be given.” 

In the sopplamentary instructions in Chapter V^A of the Code I ad<led, at the 
request of the Superintendent of Census, Baroda, a direction that in the case of that 
State the “ district (Subiia} of birth should be entered. The areas for which the 
figures were actually required m the case of Baroda are more properiy termed Praata, 
but the direction—eo far as it was not entirely neglected—^was generally understood, 

622, In the Chapter dealing with Slip-copying the following was inserted (in 
accordance with precedent and the Imperial Census Code)— 

“ If column 12 is blank, the ^$trict of enumewtion will be entered 
This provision, though possibly suitable in the more remote parts of the Presidency, 
is 80 liable to be fallacious in the case of the larger cities that I had to repeal it in 
their cases. The tradition of the Indian Census that all blanks should be fUled up by 
guess-work, and no Table should have a class “ not returned wpa hardly suitable 
to the present occasion, when the enumeration Imoks were often incompletely filled. 

523. In addition to actual blanks in column 12 of the schedule the number 
of cases in which the village instead of the District or State was entered was enor¬ 
mous. in spite of the very clear instructions on the cover. The Abstraction Offices 
had a difficult task to identify village names, more cspeeially since the same name 
verv frequently belongs to several villages in difierent ffistricts. 

524. This Chapter was headed “ Migration ” in the last Census Report for the 
Provinces, but “ Birthphwe ” in the Report for India. The latter is its prescribed 
heading on this occasion, and is much more correct than the other, since the statis¬ 
tics arc ba^ entirely on the returns of birthplace in the schedules. Nevertheless 
it is necessary to speak of Immigrants and Emigrants throughout the Chapter, 
because of the absefibe of any aatisLictory term for a perron bom in one place but 
enumerated in another ", The birthplace basis for analysing migmtion figures is in 
accordance with the practice of the Census in most other countries, and is due to 
the impossibility of obtaining any other basis witli clear boundaries. The tnie 
emigrant is, of course, an individual, who, Wing a permanent resident of one region 
leaves it and becomes a permanent resident of another; and that is the sense in 
which the words emigrant and imimgrant are used in common parlance. But there 
is no possible criterion for defining ** permanent ”; and there are many persons 
who are not permanently residents of any region. Consequently the casual visitor, 
the criminal sent to a distant jail, the soldier in barracks, the passenger on a pe^ng 
train, the Chinese carpenter of a ship in harbour, andthe genyne permanent resident 
whose mother happened to be elsewhere at the time of faia birth, are alike ciasaed as 
Immigrants. 

525. Not only so, but they are classed as Immigrants from the particular 
region in which they were liom. Thus one of the soldiers b barracks might have 
been born in Malta, though a genuine native of Ireland. He is classed therefore as 
an Immigrant from Malta to India. Another might have been born in Bomba}’ 
Oty, returned to England with hia parents a few months after birth and never 
come back to tliis country till late in life. Being enumerated in barracks at Poona 
he counts as an imnpgrant from Bombay City to the Poona Dustrict. 

526. Mr. Mat^gregor in the 1911 Report (p, 39) wrote— 

'* It is osBuiacd for the purpows of this TOport, though it is not necessiirily true for everybody, 
tliat the district of nativity is tho same m the district ^^in which the person's honM^ is situated, 
Wi^ the extension of wilways and tho spread ol railway ttuvelliug this must less and 

less true every year, but the people are still conservative enou^ to tuako the statistics accurate 
a'hen dealing aitli Uu^ fignies.” 

This statement reqiures some modifications. We rnust diatmguish betn^eii Indians 
and Foreigners (tncluding for the moment in this latter term Englishmen and 
persons from other parts of the Empire). 
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Chapter III—BmTHPi*ACE. 


527 . In the case of Indians the verjr extensive practice of a married iromaii 
returning to her father’s house for the birth of her first, and often of her aubsequent 
children necessarily results in a large proportion of extra ^district birthplace retumK, 
and in extra-provincial returns in the case of districts on the marches of the 
Province. In the case of Foreigners in this country birthplace ts an unreliable guide 
to genuine residence, partly because of the lai^ nunil^r of white children born 
in India to parents who are liable to transfer from station to station, and partly 
because many of the non-English foreigners probably come of a wandering stock, 
whose parente also wandered about the a^orld. 

52S. In the English Census, in order to analyse persona returning foreign 
birthplaces, distinction is made between “ Pemonsof British parentage bom abroad.” 
“Naturalised British subjects bom abroad” and “Foreigners tom abroad 
The foreigners are then again separated by occupations, and by Civil Condition. 
These figures are not only valuable in themselves, but afford an index of the pro¬ 
portion of those foreigners who (as for instance seamen), are only temporarily 
present, and of those who fas for instance Music masters in schools), are permaiient 
residents. It is certainly desirable at future Censuses in India to make some similar 
analysis of persons returning foreign birthplaces. Upto 10! I Birthplace was not 
examined in conjunction with any other factor, except in the case of Bombay City, 
and at this Census the only change has been to extend the compound analysis to the 
two further cities of Ahmedabsd and Karachi. 

529- The statistics of Immigration are obtained entimly from Imwrial Table 
XI for this Presidency. Fibres of eimgmnts w'ithin British India, i.c., persons 
enumerated In other parts of British Intfia, but retummjg Bombay as their birthplat e 
are obtained in MS. fiom other Superintendents. Emigration outside British India 
is not ascertainable, except in the case of a few of the colonies. The real dMcuIty 
of obtaining correctly eitber figures of imimgrants or emigmats is th? multitude 
of Indian territorial names, and the natural ignorance of the enumeratot, the indi 
vidua! enumerated, and the Abstraction Offices. For instance, the direction to 
record the State and Province becomes a difficidt problem with regions like the 
Central India Agency, where the States are numerous and often veij smaU and 
the term Central Agency not welLknown. And the same applies to districts also. 
Many a stranger fiom other Provinces may reasonably plead ignorance of the 
dbtrict of birth, especially incases where he has not been tocl^to his birthplace for 
many years. For instance an Array Officer enumerated by myself gave l4sndaur 
as his birthplace, and it required an Atlas and the expenditure of a good deal of 
time to ascertain the District and Province. It is for that reason that many laz)' 
enumerators accepted the name of the village, since most persons know the name of 
their actual birthplace. 

530. In order to save elaboration both in Enumeration and Abstraction I 
refused requesta from the Census Superintendents of the Central India Agency. 
Hyderabad, and Mj'wre to order the record of Talukas within States in the first case, 
and of Districts in the others. To take the case of the Hyderabad State—usuall)* 
called the Mogtdai in this Presidency—it would have added to the work of my 
Abstraction Offices if they had had to handle the names of Hyderabad Districts, 
while the position of the Kmime rator was much the same. Provided that he was 
not so lazy aa to accept the village name it was no trouble to him to ascertain that 
the man was bom in the Mogami, whereas the name of the District would be 
unknown to him, and quite possibly would have been incorrectly entered. 

531. In short, we must, so far os possible, consider the interests of the careful 
enumerator and the Alxstraction offices. With the Uz}' enumerator it is impossible 
to cope, 

532. In passing 1 would remark that in showing the number of immigrants 
from district9 of the Hyderabad and Mysore States in Subsidiary Table I (a) on 
p. 49 of the 1911 Report my predecessor fell into a trap. At that Censer, os at this, 
there was no order to record the district in the case of States, but only the State ; 
and the figures there given are therefore those caaea in w'hich the enumerators agaimt 
instrudiwt^ entered the district. The immigrants from Hyderabad numltered 
140,999. And obviously the numbers from the four continuous districts must have 
been nearer to one lac than the figure (1.660) actually shown. 
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Section 2.—Tyteb of Micbation. 


Section 2.—Types op Migration. 


533. The following classification and definitions of di^ercnt typea of migration 
is taken straight from the India Census Report of I fill, to the extent indicated by 
the inverted commas. 

" 1. Or the minor movements between neighbouring villages. Theee 

minor movements are called casual, not because they are temporary or accidental' 
for they are often , . . . . of a permanent cnsracter—but because a change 

of rewdence from one place to another within a very short distance docs not amoimt 
to migration in the ordinary acceptance of the term. Such movements ate going 
on all over the country, but they find expression in our statiatacs only where they 
take place between villages which happen to lie on opposite sides of the district 
boundary.*’ 

534 . It is obvious that thia type of migration is of a kind which is of iio cco* 
nomic importance, and could with ^vantage lie excluded from our figures, if there 
were any possible means of doing so. As pointed out in the sanie Report the princij|l|e 
clause of such migration is the practice of fakmg wives from villages other than tuat 
of the bridegroom. By that means not only does the wife, appear in the figmes as 
an ** immigiant ” from the district of her father’s house, but sinfc according to 
custom she returns to her father’s house for the birth of her hrst child, the child 
also so appears. 

535. Mr. Gait amalgamated with theae domestic types of migration the ca^ 
of purely random guests and visitors who happen to be present on the Census night. 
Strictly speaking the cases of wives from neighbouring villages and childien 1mm 
there stand on a difierent footing from the cases of guests and travellers. We might 
therefore divide Mr. Gait’s class “ Casual" into tw-o, and call them (IJ “ Casual ” 
and (2) Dtmiestic ” or “ Socml 

536. With " Casual ’’ in its thus restricted sense it ia imnecessary to deal in 
much detail There ia no possibility of any ouantitative estimates of this type. 
It may be assumed on grounds of probability tWt the proportion of casual JnuiU'* 
grants in the total population of towns and cities is higher than in country places. 
But beyond this noting can be said. 

537. To return to the Sub-Class (2) " Domestic ” or Social type of 

migration is mdicated in the figures by the ratio of fellies, and is naturally most 
obvious in the case of immigration from contiguous regions, whether of the same or 
another province. Thus in 1911 (when the figures were not upset by famine 
migration as at both the 1901 and 1921 Censuses) the figures in the case of certain 
particular districts were very strihing. These are given in the annexed Table. 
Partly owing to the abnormal condition prevailbg at this Census and partly for 
other reasons the 1921 figures are not here ijuoted. 
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Chapter HI.—Birthm.acb, 

It will be seen that the tatio of femalea is exceptional in Kaira, and high in all inland 
districts. In Poona the ratio is kept down by the number of males in nulitary and 
other employment in Poona City. In the coast districts the females are usually 
m deficit, probably owing to the high pro^rtion of males on boats in ports. The 
Sind figures again emphaaiae the utter dissociation between conditions in that 
Province and conditions in the rest of the Preaidenc}'. 

538. The next of Mr. Gait's categories was ‘‘ (2) Tempofaty, due to the toigm* 

tion of coolied to nxeot the d^tcmiid for labour on new linca of ndlwayi* 

and to journeys on business, or in connection with pilgrimages, marriage ceremonies 
and the like. ” 

539. So far as pilgrimages are concerned the date of the Census is always fixed 
so as to avoid, so far as possible, alt important pilgtimngcB. But while avoiding 
the main gatherings it is not possible to take cognizance of the smaller local festi¬ 
vals. The following are the only festivals known to have been in progress at or 
near the date of the Census in this Presidency, But the list is not necessarily com* 
p^te, since all districts did not report. 
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category was “ (3J Periodic, due to seasonal demand for 
labour. In this Presidency it is well known that many cultivatois and 
agncultural labourers go to Bombay for MiD and other labour in the oil season. 
In some cases they only visit their viilsgea in order to sow, possibly to weed if the 
crop cornea up aQ right, and to reap the harvest, Mr. Maegregor put the number of 
tempora^ imgrants into Bombay City at 125,000 out of 590,000 not bom in the 
city. This he mentioned as lieing arrived at by taking as temporary immigrants 
75 per cent, of the coolies, 60 per cent, of the cartmen, and 30 per cent, of the mill* 
hands, who gave birthplace returns within the Presidency, It is not kTiown on 
whose authority this formula was chosen, I consulted Dr. Sandilands, the Health 
Officer, who replied that he knew of no sound statistical basis for a formula; that 
some general idea might be obtained from persons with an estimate knowledge of 
the habits of the people; but that any such exact estimates as that put forward in 
1911 would need to be accepted with a good, many reservations. 

541, Afr, Slacgregor ajso referred to the periodic migration for the angarcane 

J^^est on the canals in the Poona District. This phenomenon still contmnea. 
Wherever there w irrigation m the Deccan there must be an influx of labour b the 
imrve^ season; but as Mr. Maegregor pointed out the immigrants are mostly from 
short ^tances. ^ the present year the canals were veiy feeble, and the popular 
tionof the canal villages mostly lower than in 1911. This, which has Keen aeparately 
dj^UBsed in Appendix L, is merely mentioned here as a justification for not 
attempting any e^ct estimates of immigrants. It is tio use analysing a normal 
movement m an abnormal year, ' ' 

542. CHber lines of normal periodic migration at this season are the movement 
oflabourers into the cotton districts of Khandesh and eastu-ards out of our territory 
into Berar. But this again is not worth rtudymg on the present Census figures, 

6 ^. Mr. Gaits next category was " (4) $emi-pemianeiil, where the inhabit- 
ants of one place earn their lining in another, but mamtam their connection with 
tneir old tlicy laave their Camilioii, and to which they uJtiiuatelv 

return* Mx. itoit a mi^tHTiced the Englbhinfln in India as m esiiimple of this type. 
Jt IS a type wJuch so faras Indians are concerned is characteristic of industrial dtSa, 
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Th&re is no reason to tbink that much migration of this type goes on as between 
agricultural tracta. The majority of the Bombay Cily immtgrants ore un¬ 
doubtedly of this type, rather than periodic. 

544, Mr. Gait’s type (6) " Pemaneni ” explaiiia itself- Mr, Macgregor esti¬ 
mated that the sons of semi-pettnanent Bombay City immigrants, being inured to 
city Me, may tend to become permanent settleia. Settlement on the Sind canab 
is also of this type. And there is also a distinct mov'ement, though probably over 
distances too snort to be observable in our figures, from the forest tracts of the 
Karnatak Mallad to the inland villages. 

Section 5.—General Character of the PoPcrLATioir. 

545 . The following is a sununoiy showing the general distribution of the whole 
population by Hrthplace since 1881, Considerable care is required on the part of 
any one seeking to compare Birthplace figures for the different Censujses. Not only 
are the Tables at the various Censuses quite differently framed, but the treatment 
of (i) Aden and (ii) Baroda have been very different. In the figures now* given 
Aden has been excluded from the Presidency throughout, and treated as a country 
in Asia, The Baroda State has been separated off from the “ Rest of India ”—i.c., 
the unit called in the Tables “ Provinces and States in India beyond Bombay ”, 
The Baroda figures have been first shown separately, and then combined with the 
figures of those bom in the Presidency. In comparing the figure 22,478,056 of 1891 
with the figure 22,713,572 in the same year, and in making all «milar comparieona 
for subsequent years, it must be borne m mind that the turo sets of figures, though 
truly comparable, are neverthelesa of different types, the first representing persons 
born and enumerated in the same region, and the second persons born in Baroda 
but enumerated with us. The figures of ** Birthplace not specified " in the first 
four Censuses cannot be redistributed among the other items as there is no informa¬ 
tion to guide us. They represent three main tyj»s of entry—(1) actual blanks in 
the Birthplace column of the schedules, (2) names of villages within the Presidency, 
not assignable with certainty to any district, and (3) names of foreign Birthpl^es 
unidentified, usuaUy through ignorant misspelling. The almost complete elimina¬ 
tion of this item in 1611, and its entire disappearance at this Cenms, does not mean 
that the seh^ules have ceased to contain tnese blanks, villap names and miaspell- 
ii^, but only that since 1911 the rules for fillip up the doubtful entries have become 
stereotyped,* The Bombay City schedules in psrricular contain^ many entries 
of village names and some blanks. But the Deputy Superintendentin charge of that 
Abstraction Oflice managed to get everything coiroct^ to his satisfaction. In the 
case of villages he obtained lists of villages from the Mamledars of all Talukas in the 
Konkan and adjacent Deccan Districts, The tracing of villages is laborious and to 
some extent uncertam, and the slips in such cases were filled up with a district name 
portly by guess* worL But in a matter like this it is pretty certain that the mistakes 
would balance out correctly. 
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546. In coimdering the ahuve figiixea it la impoFtont to remember that the 
bulk of the returns of Birthploves outeide India occur in Bombay, Poona and 
Karachi cities. The retumf of persona bom in the United Kingdom are naturally 
rather more dispersed. But those of other European countries, and of all the other 
extra-'lndian items^ are alnu^t confined to the t^ee citiea 

547. The figures from Euro]>e downwards do not appear to call for conunent. 
The figures for of Asia are noticeable, partly because of the high figure b 1001, 
and partly because of the drop at this Census. The latter is due in the tnab to the 
disturbed state of Asia, and to our stramed relaUona with Afghanistan. The 
cause of the 1001 figure is unknown ; but the great famine may have attracted 
Kabuli moneydendeta, and traders hopeful of picking up goods cheap. 

548. The moat import4Uit point is the extent to which this Presidency draws 
strangers from other ports of Inma. Of course a large part of the figures under that 
head represent persons born m thetr paternal grandfather's house just across the 
frontier, and will be setoff by Corresponding figures of emigrants. But this factor 
must be more or less constant; and the great rise in the “ Rest of India *' figure this 
time must be genuine immigration. The diagram opposite shows the movemeuta of 
the two sets of figures, namely (i) those bomb the Presidency plus Baroda, and 
(ii) those bom b the " Rest of India ”, The drop in IfK)! is natural, when the 
conditions then prevaUbg are home b mbd. TlU rise at this Census Is very 
noticeable. 

549. But when we analyse the figures of those bom m the “ Best of India," 
we find that the berease is entirely confined to Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur 
cities. The following are the figures :— 
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This pomt is brought out in the diagram by means of the red curv^. The fact 
that it is only the three cities that attract ia very clearly 
brought out. The mofussil docs not attract dangers 
any more now than 4ti years ago, 

550, In the English Census of 1911 the distribution 
of tha enumerated population of England and Wales 
was as shown in the margb. The correspoudbg figures 
for this Presidency arc given below. 
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The number of persons of unspecified birthplace send up the figures b the lost Ibe 
in 1881, and to a lesser extent in 1891 and 1901. 


Section 4.—Ixbex oe MrGR.moN. 

551. Subsidiary Table No. 22 (on page 30) showed the unaccounted-for 
difiereuces between Vital Statistics and Population changes during the mtercensal 
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period, both sexes combiaed. In the follow-ing Table this is shown for the t 
sexes separately, thereby enabling more accurate residta to be obtained. It is to be 
noted, however, that, wliile the period t<iken for the former Table was April 1911 to 
March 1 921, the peri^ for the present Table is simply the ten calendar yeat^ 

1920. This is not oidte so exact an approximation to the intercensal period; but 
it is the period usuaUy taken j and the results will be sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes. 

552. The advantage of taking the sexes separately is that b the case of those 
districts, where the unaccounted-for difference is small, the migration factor will be 
elicited by comparing the sex figures. For example, in Kaira, while the figuro 
(+3,757) in Subsidiarv Table Ko. 22 would at first sight sertw to imply a duiU 
mimalim, the fi^cs'iMales — 352, Females + 3,104) in the Table below ret'eal 
a $ligM increase % mtural causes set off bij a certain amount of einiffration. 

553. The figures in this Table are abo exhibited diagramaticallv in the plate 
opposite. This shows the general situation very clearly; bat subtle differences, such 
as those indicated for Kaira above, can be discerned best by a careful study of the 
Table itself. 
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Section 5,—Extha-Iniiian Birtmplaces. 

554, The numbers returning Europeon Birthplaces at the last two Censusea 
are shown in the following Table, 1 have omitted from the 1911 list the cases of 
4 mates in Kaira and I in Thana, who claimed to have been bom in Iceland, or at 
least who were abstracted as such. The fact is not impossible ; but a confusion 
between Iceland and Ireland in the Abstraction Office is to be suspected. The head 

** Europe Unapecifietl ” wonld usually mean the United Kingdom, since it b a 
peculiarity of Anglo-Indian idiom to use the term ** Europe ” aa meaning England, 
lie 77 Russians in 1911 were largely Bombay Prostitutes, the numbers at that 
Census being Males 23, Females 54." At this Census the 142 persons inclui^ 86 
dhtenus m the Belgaum Fort, These people had come down through Afghanistan^ 
9 a 10—SO 

































Chapter ITT,—Birthplace* 


las 

and were still at Belgaunt at the time of the Census. The Bussian prostitute 
seems to have disappeared from India* 

555. The uumbeis bom in Portit^l in Iflil were clearly wrong. There was 
evidently confusion 1>etween Portugal and Portuguese India. Of the 1137 persons 
280 were recorded from Ahmedabnd and 276 from Kathiawar, which indicates that 
epor was mainly committed by the Gujarat Abstractiim Offices* This time 
directions were given to guard agaiitst the coniusion, with the result that the figure 
declines to a more probable value* 

650* Apart from the abo ve remarks the figures call for no o tlier co mmeat* 


StAsidiar}/ Tabt^ lf<t. 117.—Numbers reoordifd Jnm European Birthjdaa's, 19U and t921. 
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557* The decline of the Africa figure from 8.005 to-2,200 is due entirely to the 
exclusion of Aden from the Tables. Of the 2,200 recorded in the Presidency the 
following DistrietB contributed the niost^—^Bombay City 462, Surat 486, Kathiaivar 
780. Other Gujarat Districts also returned moderate numbers. This is of course 
the region iiotn which the bulk of the Indian emigianta to East and South .Africa 
are drawn* 

558. Bombay and Karachi contain the large majority of those bom in Other 
Asiatic Countries. The fall in the numbers of horn in Arabia from 18,376 to 2,709 
is again due entirely to the exclusion of Aden* The fall b the numbers born 
m Afghanistan from 8,247 to 4,238 is due presumably to political conditions. 
The mcrease of those bom m Nepal from 514 to 1,574 is due entirely to troop move¬ 
ments* Of the total of 1,574 Nasib recorded 881, which figure evidently indicates a 
Gurkha regiment. The mcreasc of the number of those bom m Turkey in Asia is 
due probably to war refugees and also to the expansion of trade between Bombay and 
hleaopotamia. The number bom m Japan, as well as in most other foreign coun¬ 
tries, depends mainly on what shipping happens to be m Bombay and Karachi 
Harbours at the Census date. 

SeCTIOK 6*—iMMtORAKTS FROM THE RkST OF TnDIA* 

559, The figures of those )>om in Rajputatui and Ajmer-Mermtra reveal the 
important fact that, while considerable reuance could probably be placed on the 
combbed figures of inmugrants from those two regions, no reliance can be placed on 
either set of figures when taken separately* The immigrants at the last two Censuses 
were— 
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Sec, 6.—Immioranta from thb Best ot Lvdu, Iflt) 

Now tbe populfttioii of R^ijpataiia is 10^ millions and of Ajmcr-Merwara J million. 
It is therefore improhablo, and indeed almost beyond the verge of po&eibiiity, that 
the 1911 figure could be corract. Wha.t seems to be thwcase is that the terms iierwar, 
Maru'ar and Mewar ate liable to be taken either in Abstraction or Enumeration 
capriciously to either Bajputana or Ajmer-MoTwara. The following |able shows 
the comparative numbers for the two Censuses in the case of all tmita which in 1911 
returned over 1,000, It is obvious that such wild fluctuations could not be tme. 
At this Census VVeat Khandesh introduces a palpable and disturbing error, while the 
dgurcs for all other Diatricts are probably considerably nearer to the truth. 


5i(6nifiary Table No, tlS.—ItnmigKitatfrtm liajputana ttnd Ajmer- Mertcara. 191J and t3St, 
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360 There is a remarkable increase in the number of persona bom in the 
Hyderabad Stale. There does not seem to be any confusion betw'cen Hyderabad 
State and Hyderabad Sind. Nor ih there likely to be, because, for one thing, 

persons hailing from or havn^ occasion to refer 
to the latter usually call it Sind’Hyderabad*' and 
for another the State b usually referred to either as 
the " llogalai ” or as the “ Nizam’s Dotninions ”, the 
term “ Deccan Hyderabad " being reserved for the city 
itself. Ibe figures at the two Ceaisusee ate given in the 
margin. Of course the bulk of these persons are found 
in the frontier Dbtricts, and represent simply children 
of tmns-fiontbr brides. But there could not be any sudden increase in thb element 
at thb or any other Census; and the rise must therefore be attiibutj^ to genume 
. migration due to famine conditionB in the Hvderabad dominions. The ogures at 
the two Censuses ate given in the subjoined Table. 
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StAtidiary Table No, JlO.—Numbers of pertunr fcom m the Bydtrabad State, Wit and WZJ, 
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361, The numbers of immigrants from the U'tiited P-roi'iivws show a consideifable 
rise in Bombay City and in the city Districts of Ahmedabad and still more Ka^hi, 
But in other Dbtricts the numbers either do not change much, or else (as in Naaak) 
show a violent fall The reason for the very high figure in Nasik in 1911 is not 
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known. Tlie figures at the two Ceususeafor all districts in wbiok tker© were more 
than 1,000 were— 

Subsidiarif Table No, J30,^Xui^)ert 0 /InmigmiU* from the United PrtH'inorj, 1911 atid 19^1, 
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Tbe Poona figures are possibly affected by troop Movements, The lure of the cities 
of Bonilwy and Kora^ b striking. 


562. But, although the United Provincca iimnigrania are mainly city workers 
they share the feature, found in the case of no other Province of India except 
Kajputana, of being widely dispersed throughout the Presidency. A glance at 
Table XI will show that the liumigranta from all the other Indian Provinces are 
mainly, if not almost entirely, confined to those parts of this Prc^ency which ore 
nearest to them. Tlius Baroda sends us nearly twice as many immigrants as the 
United Provinces,- and b a good deal nearer to the Kamatok ; yet the immigrants 
from Baroda to the Kamatak Districts are not half those of the United Provinces. 
And the same feature will be found aU through. The Rajputana people are the 
most dispersed, and next to them the strangers from the United Provinces, It 
seems that, while in the case of other provinces the immigration b mainly of the 
Domestic and Casual Types (see below), the immigration from the two Provbces 
under discussion bof the Setni-Fermanent type. 


Sectios 7 . — EanGRATEOs;. 

563. It cannot be too strongly emphaabed that this Presidency b an immigra¬ 
tion region, and that emigiatiou b, by comparison, trivial. Excluding Baroda, 
the figures of which almost balance out (Immigrants 215,281 ; Emigrants 215,831), 
we fin d— 

Bom ia Bomhay Prestdenc^ and tnutncralid tVi theSttl (f India ... ,, 360.^4 

£nwiriemt^ct in the Bombay Fresidetwy and bom in the Beat of India . . 824,341 

nrhich leaves a balance of 463,457 in our favour. 

564. So far as the world outside India b concerned our information b incom¬ 
plete. We know up to date of 16,654 persons born in thb Presidency, the detaib 
of which are as follows : — 
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Clearly thb b a very incomplete list , But it b of course impossible to wait for such 
information; and Ihc figures, when available, codd be publbhed as a bulletin by 
the Local Government, if desired. 

































Sec, 1.—Emigration. 
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S65. So far as the rest of India is concerned tiism are certain Provinces which 
lose ^puiation. to us, and others which gain from us. Omitting the less importauh 
Provmces the following are the nuun details 
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566. There are thus two chief streatns of Immigrants, whwh reach us,—one 
from North-West India represented by the ht^c area of Baluchistan,^ the North- 
West Frontier Province, tue Pimjab, the United Provinces and Rajputana, and 
the other coming from the South-East from Hyderabad and Mad^. So far ;is 
there is any outward stream it is in a direction moving towards the North-East 
into Central India, and beyond into Bengal aud even to Burma, with a second 
slighter southern movement into Mysore* , But it b believetl that while the two 
streams of emigration are in the nature of casual seasonal labour into cotton lands 
and the tike (though of this there is little actual evidence), the two streanis of 
immigration represent persons In search of work in the cities.^ The stream from the 
North goes to swell the proletariat of Bombay and Karachi ; and the Hyderabad 
stream goes to the miUs at Sholapur. For proof of these facts reference is invited 
to the Report on the Cities of the Bombey Presid^icy (Vol, IN of this series), 

567* Only in the cases of Hyderabad and I^oda do the figures both of Immi¬ 
grants and Emigrants show an excess of females, indie ating that the nugration is 
to a considerabTo extent of the Domestic type. This feature would have been 
expected in the cases of Mysore and Madras ^o* But males are there tn excess 
in both directions. 

566. For the most part Bmigraats to the other Provinces of India are drawn 
from the Districts aud States nearest to them. But in the case of the mote distant 
parts of India the individnal rc^onal figures of the ori^n of the Emigrants are of 
Merest. The migratory habits of the Gujaratis and Sindbis are usually clearly 
brought out. Thus— 


I^rict^ of origin of the StnigraHie to Bengai and SiUdm, 
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Chapter III,— Birthplace. 
Diitricta ef Origin £inigfa$Us (o, lurBW. 
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oG9, Generally speaking, the miinl>ers of Emigrants retnn^g Poona as birth* 
place are always in excesa,of the proportional size of that District. This is natmaJ 
^ving regard the cosmopolitan character of the Poona Cantonment population. 

570. The chief emigration Diatricts are Surat, Ahmedab^, flyderab^ 
Karachi. Sukkiir, Rafcnagm. Ahmednagar, Poona, and the Gujarat Agencies. 
"Why Sukknr sbonld give so many enugrants isnot obvioim. For instance, Sukknr 
giv« by for more to Baluchistan than any other Sind District, althou^ it is not 
so adjacent aa’^some othera. The figures are— 

BiMritls Oflijin of Sind Smigranis to BaUtdtiiitm. 
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SECTIOK 8. — IlITERNAL MiGRATIOJI BETWEEN NaTUBAL DIVISIONS. 

671, The small Table which here follows shows the mab extent of internal 
misEration as between the difierent Natural Divisions of the British Districts of 
th^Msidency, The extent to which it is of value depends on the question of the 
value of the Natural Divisions—a point which has been discussed in the Ist Chaper. 
The vertical columns are figures of persons enumerated, and the ho^ntal lines 
the fiffures of persons bom in one and the same Diinsion. "^e Table is interesting 
in one wav, namely that it shon-s at a rapid glance the varying extent to which the 
difierent "Natural Divisions supply recruits for the Bombay Proletariat; but of 
course the figures here given are absolute figures and not proportions adjusted to 
the sine of the Natural Division of origm. Thus 299 thousand persons from the 
Konkan represents a for larger drain on the existing population than 242 thousand 
persons from the Deccan- 
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Sec. ft.—IiTTESKAL Migration between Natural Divisions. 

StAsidiaty Table No. 323.—Migralim irtween Natvrtd 3)ivi»ions fAduat 

romjiaired mtA 3911. 
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Tabu No. 122.—Pari I,—Migration behceen the Province and other porfA qf India. 
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S^Atidiary TM« No. II.—Migntion between the British DittricU and tjther poets 
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Toftte ifo. tS2.—Pan m,~Migralim betwxn lh& NtUm StofeJ and Agtnciea 
and other parlo of India, 
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Chapter XII. —Occupations. 

CHAPTER Xn.—OCCHPATIOKS. 

PART I.— GENERAL- 

Section 1.—The Basis op the Fiodres. 

572, Th^e were three eoltanjifl in the General Schedule devoted to Occupa- 
tioDs. These were headed:— 


Ownpditkiii or oi SulM^tnU'Oci- of Actmtl Woriwn^ I 

For 

tlm OGtrspftikio nf tLn 
woilEor hj vboxb to^fporlHi 

Fziiacipol 

SaUiiiAjj 

P 

10 

II 


In the 1911 Census Commn ll nau oeen neauea iucaua wi auvoiBwjiw 
dante on Actual Workers”. The change of heading on this oraasion design^ 
to render the purpose of the column cl^cr; and on the face of it that object should 
have been attained- Yet it is surprising to what an extent toe colu^ was 
imsunderstood. The English is veiy clear and plain; yet in many schedules filled up 
by fiiLclidb householders of the highest education tlie coluiuu coiitaiiied entne^ 
such as “ Wife ” or “ Daughter of No. 1 ”, Sometimea simply the word " Depen¬ 
dant ” was entered, and sometimes the word ” Nil Of course it was never 
intended that any householder should receive a General Schedule without a set m 
instructions. But sometimes plain Schedules were so issued, and sometimes the 
instmetioos were received but not re^. Nevertheless, even in these cases, it is 
surprising that the column heading could be misinterpreted. 

673, Tbp. Talue of the Column for Subsidiary Occupations of Actual Workers 
is fully discussed later on; and there can be little doubt, in view of the figures there 
given, that its retention is wholly undeairabte. 

574. In the same way the advantage of Column ll k open to douH. While 
it is certainly desirable to know how many actual workers toere are, an ^ ow 
nou*workers, out of the total population, the adyant^e o Tiowing w^c 
occupations support more and which less of the non-workera w dubious. m o 

that in all men’s professions the workers will be supp^orting a normal number of 
non-workers, while in professions ordmarily open to boys, and profession s 
Hospital Nurses) ordinarily open only to women, the workers will be sapportmg 
few except tbcmselves. But exact figures on this point arc much value. 

There are therefore good grouilds for suggesting that at 

fication on the schedules should be altered. It is suggested that first there toould 
be a cdunm for the primary classification into worker or dependant, and then a 
column or columns for the occupation of workers only. 

,575 Before considering the Tables it will be as well to cite the instructions 
for record of occupations. These arc rather long. On the cover of the Enumeration 
Book the following was printed:— 

Coltmnn 9 tPfinctpal orwjxKwh ofodual ««>rfof*).*-Eiiter the principal means of live Uhood 

ofaUpotsonswhoactuaUydeworkorcarryonbiifiinesB. whether poreonally or by meani of 

servant, or who live on bonse rent, penrion, etc. Enter toe exact occupation avoid vogue 

terms such as “ service " or ” writing " or -labour.” For exam^e, Uboniem 

yon should not only mention that it is in a Factory but also say what of a F^to^. In 
the case of field labour distingiiifib oidinary labour and mdcntiued labour (this term lor too pim 
poses of toe census being used as including all toosc labourers who are either perm^ent Wo 

or ore serving in lieu of repayment of a debt, whether on written bond or not), end m too 
case of acriculturiste diatmgiiish receivert of profits of Inam villages, rcnt-ie^vmg landlords, 
cnltivating owners, cultivating tenants, cullivBtora in Inam villages, and the otber c^s shown 
in toe sepatate instructions issued to you. If a person makes tbo artidea be sells ho should be 
entered as ‘ maker and acllct' o| them. Women and children who work at any occupation 
which belps to augment the family income must bo entered in cohimn 9 under that occu|)atioa 
and not in column 11. Ooltiiun 9 will be blank for dependants. 

Coluwm 10 (.Swfiiridiafp occupation of adwd worfers).—Enter here any occupation which 
actual worlmrs pursue at any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Tbui 
if a pomou lives prindpallj on bia earning as a boatman, but partly also by fislnng, the word 
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* boatiuen ’ will bo entexi'd in Culumn 9 nod ' fiahonuon * in Gobmn 19. 71actnal woiiceT 
baa no a<l<litioiiaI occupation, tbc colunm liFill be left blank. Tbia colnmn will oIbo be blank 
for dependonta. 

C^bam 11 (iVeaw of atiiiwtoicc tf depettimta)/— tor children and women and old of 
ffifirm |]CEson 9 whtt do Qot wodt, eitlier pecsonally or means of aeivanta, enter the principal 
ocenparion of the pereon who supports them. This column will bo blank for actual workers, 

576. And the following were the Subsidiary Instructioins in Chapter V, Part 
A of the Code:— 

Column 9 —OCCOPdrroi/.—Only tboee women and children are to be ontored aa octnal 
workers who help to ongmentthe family income, A woman who aimply looks after the honae 
and cooka the food is not a worker tor Oensua purposes but a dependant. But a man or woman 
who is a paid cook in some one else’a house is a worker. A woman who collects firewood of 
cowdung amd sells it regularly ia thereby adding to the family inoouje, and should be shown as 
a worker So ftl«i a woman who regularly asrists her husband in bis work (e.g.,t]ie wife of a potter, 
who fet has the clay from which be makes his pots), but not one who merely tenders a little 
occosionAl help, A boy who soiuetimca looks after his father's cattle ia o dependant^ but one who 
is a regular cowherd must be recorded as such in Oolunm 9. It may be assumed os a rough and 
ready mlc, that boys and girls over the ago of ten who actually do field labour or tend cattle are 
addin I to the income of their family, and should therefore be entered in colipn 9. Boys at 
school or college should be catered as dependants. Depwidante on a joint family, the membem 
of which follow dificicnt avocations, should be entered in column 11 under the occupation of 
the member who contributed most largely to the family income. Domestic »;t\Tuite must l» 
entered as cook, Bhisti, etc., in colunm 9, and not in column 11 as dependante on thek mssto s 
occupations. Petsoos temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous 
occupation. 

In the ocettpatiou you must give eatact details. You must not use vagiie tenns 

like *' labour,” " service ” or “ shop-keepiog,'' but must enter the exact kind of labour or ser* 
vice, or the nature of the good sold. In the ease of service it is necessary not merely to disting* 
nisb Government service, railway service, municipal service, village service, sendee in a shop or 
office, and domestic service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, e.p., in the case 
of Government service, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil Court Clerk, or Police In¬ 
spector, etc. In the case of clerks the occupation of their employer must be shown, c.^.. Clerk 
Bevcituc Department, Clerk hfilitaiy Accounts, Pleadets clerk, etc. In the case of labour yon 
must make clear the kind of labour. Thus where large gangs of coolies are employed on earth¬ 
works, you should show whether it is a road-work, a tank, a railway, etc. 

In the tsfle of agriculture tbe directions ore £pven on the cover. 

Persons who live by rent of house property should be clearly distinguished from th«e who 
live on rest of agricultural lands. 

In the cose of cattie-breeding and hetding, you should distinguish between those who own 
and breed cattle, and those who are paid herdsman looking after the cattle of othais. 

In the case of cotton ginning, cotton and silk spinning, wea^ng of wool, cotton and dlk, 
calico printing, dyeing, iron and other metal working, and oil pressing distinguish between home 
workers and fuctoiy workers. 

In the case of drivers of motor vohiclee distingiush between those who driw hired vehicles 
and those who drive private vehicles. The latter should he shown os ” Domestic Service, motet 
driver.” 

Enter correctiy the occupation of profeorionat prostitutes. The figure of past Censuses 
show that in some districts verj' few prostitutes have been correctly entered. 

Column lO—SUBSWIJRY OCCUPATOy,— It will often happen thata man has two occn- 
pations. For instance a cultivating landowner will also be a cultivating tenant, apIcaHcrwill 
also be a rent receiver, and so on. In that esse you should judge which is his principal and wMch 
is his subsidiary occupation and enter accoidin^y. The principal occupation will be the one 
Ironi which he gets the greater part of his income. A subsidiary occupation should bo entered 
even though followed for only one searon of the year, for instance an agricnJtuinl labourer who 
works in a gi""«og factory for one or two months. Where a man has more than one subsidiaiy 
occupation, only one (the most important} should be entered. 

577, Iti the above Instructions those reJating to Agricnltnrd ocenpatioxu. 
Home and Factor workers in industrial occupations^ Cattle breeding and Motor 
driving were refinements introduced by me over and above the genei^ instntetions 
issued from Simla. For the rest, *the' instructious themselves sufficiently bdicate 
the dilficAilues with which we have to cope. 
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578. For tLe filling up of blank tn SUpHDOpying the foHowing was tke 

rede 

“ If colanuu 9 and 11 are both blank* tfai- {ienu>& niU ba trealrd oa a worker or lut a depund- 
ant, as majr most probable* bavin;; lagnid to his age* sox and caste* and tlie occupation 
of the bead of the family. The occupation to be cntcicd (in oolnnut 9 or column 11 os tbi* case 
may be) will be thot of the head of the family or the usual occupation of the caste, 

578. This rule 1 had to modify in the vase of the big cities* w*here caste is 
tittle if any clue to occupation. But in view of the a1>sence of figures of Occu- 
pation not returned ” it b evident that the Bepuly Superjutendentg in .charge of 
the Abstraction Offices did not fill up blank os^st they could on the evidence of 
caste, occupations of other adjacent persons and so on. 

Seotiok 2.— The Tables. 

580. Imperial Table Xyil ^es the primatj' statistics of occupations. 
Imperial Table XXI Port A gives figures showing to what extent certain castes 
follow their traditional occupations. Imperial Table XX—(Bistribution by Reli¬ 
gion of workers in various occupations). Imperial Table XIX—for certain so-called 
Dual Occupations, Imperial Table XXI Part B —(Dlstributton of Workers in cer¬ 
tain groups of occupations bjr Castes) are not published for this Presidency. And 
Imperial Table XVIII—Subsidmry Occupation of Agriculturists, though prepared 
was also, for reasons set forth in Section 7 below, abandoned. 

581. In India, in the ordmary Tables, we classify occupations by sexes only, 
and not, as in 'Western countries, by ages also. But it may be noted that in the 
Industrial Tables on this occasion there has been a rough age classification of mdus- 
trial workers. ^ Having regard to the economic importance of ago in occupations 
it is to be conaideied whether at the next Census an age classification should not 
be made. 

582. The connection between occupations and birth-place, being important 
in the case of the bmcities, is presented to some extent in City Table VI, Part If, 
for the Cities of Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad in the Cities Volume—^ 
Volume IX. of this series. 

SEcnoN 3.— The Schbsie of Classification. 

583. The elaborate dassificution adopted in 1001, with divided occupations 
up into 521 Groups was much modified in 1011 by the adoption of the Bertillun 
scheme, and the reduction of the Groups to 109. This time the mum classification 
system used in lOl 1 is maintained, but the Groups rise to 191. In some cases new 
Groups are necessitated by changing world conditions, for instance, the Order and 
Groups for Transport by Air, and the Air Force. In other cases expansion has been 
found desirable so as to avoid lumping occuparions, the iudivid^ial figures of whioh 
are reijuired for administrative or social purposes. The descriptions of many 
Groups have also been recast, and other have been tr,ansferred almiit from 
Order to Order, or variously altered and adjusted. This is inevitable, and the 1921 
classification still demands improvement in the light of experience. J have in some 
cases broken up prescribed Groups into smaller ones, adopting in all such cases 
subordinate letters as 25 (a), 25 (b) 25 (c) and the like. 

684. The classification scheme is divided into 4 CJa.sses, and theBe 4 Chis.se6 
into 11 Bub-Classes. The Bub-classes are then divided into Orders, and the Orders 
into Groups. For a wide view the Sub-classes are the Ijest guide; and for details 
the Groups. 

585. Occupat.ion is by far t he most difficult of Census Heads; and tJiis is well 
recognised, not only in fnflia. but in Western Count ties also. In t|ie first place the 
ticcupational Groups. anyone can ^ who looks at them in Imperial Table XVII, 
are the.m&alvcs composite, and often include several oix;upations which in ordinary 
parlance would be considered rjiiite separate and distinct. BecoiKUy, most occtipa- 
tions can be describetl in vurtons quite difierent terms. For example ” herdsman " 
can be described as** cattle-tender " or " looking after cattle,” or '* biilialo-tendcr 
or in several other different ways; and this example is chosen from a comparatively 
sunple case. Thirdly, many occnpalions are highly technical. For instance, how 
many users of this Report know' what a ” doflcr ” is, or a “ sker Consequent ly the 
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Enumerator is often hard put to it to make the entry m his Schedule. ^ And even 
after we have got t he Schedules and prepared the Slips (m which the origin^ entry 
is simply copied), and from thence prepwed the Sorters* ticket, m which total 
number of every individual description is entered, we are^faced with the far more 
difficult task of classifying. An I odex was sent to each office, showing a vast num¬ 
ber of possible descriptionB. and their correct classification in the system. But many 
descriptions not in 4e Index turn up. One of the special difficulties is the extent 
to which one and tlie same occupation is classifiable under quite different Groups 
This sounds a contradiction. But the following example make it cle^. X 
“ fitter ” in a Cotton miU must go into Industries^ Textile, etc., etc., while a 
“ fitter ** in a Railway workshop must go into Transport—‘Transport by Rail, etc.. 


etc. 


586. The following list of curious Occupational entries found in the Books of 
One Municipality only (Kai^hi) be of interest. They are typical of the sort of 
entries that occur in ail Cities and Towns 


Cartman driving with hands. 
Paid servant. 

Clerk Louis. 

Interest. 

Government servant. 
Jamadar company. 

Poor mau in mosque. 
Jamadar. 

Business. 

Vendor. 


Exchanger. 

Sitting quiet. 
Ifisci^e, 

Rent. 

Assistant Manager. 
Paid servant. 

Hand train. 
Br^man. 

Service. 

Clerk Company. 


Section 4.—The Industbial Census. 

587. In X921, as in 19U, we conducted, in addition to the ordinary General 
Census, a special Census of Industrial Establishments. This special Census 
differs in method and intention from the other. The schedules, instead of being 
filled up by Government Enumerators, are simply handed over to the Managers of 
Establahments, with instructions to fill tbem up, and are theq afterwaids 
collected. Secondly-*the information obtabed is not for the conditions existmg 
on one particular day or night, but for ” any normal working^day ** during a 
certam scheduled period,—m the present case the month of March, 1921. 

588. As to what constitutes an Industrial Establishment the subjobed 
definition, extracted from Schedule A itself, will make the matter clear. 

Definition oflndaatri^ Esuddishtnent. 

Indnstrial E!itabli8hiiicnt for tlie purpose of these schfidulea means my premises wherein, 
or within the ptecincts of which, 10 or mops persons are employed on separate remnnecation 
in anv process for making, rapairing, ornamenting, finisiiing or otherwise adajrtmg for use, for 
transport or for sale any article or part of an article. It does not include such indiiBtxiea as ate 
carried on by members of a household ta their pint interest with tesa than 10 hired labourers. 

It is particularly to be noted that the definition has been extended ebce 1911, when 
it covered only cases of 2t) persona on separate wages. In Subsidiary Table No. 136 
at the end of this Chapter some comparison with 1911 is eff^ted by gtvmg figures 
for establishments emploving not less than 20 persons. But b the using the actual 
Tables themselves in the Tables Volume the different scope of the 1911 and 1921 
figures must be borne in mbd. 

689. There were two Industrial Schedules, one for details of the Estabhsh- 
ment, and the other for details of the Employees. It is not necessaiy to reprint 
the ^hcdulfis themselves. But the followbg Instructions will help m under¬ 
standing the figures:— 

Instructions for filling up Schedule .4. 

Column t._State clearly what the nature of the cotabliahment ia, Jute Press, Jute 

Slill, Woollen Carpet Weaving Factory, OLwa Works, etc. 

Colitmn *2.'-A general description only ia requirwl of the principdootnmodity manufoctuied, 
«,p., cool, cotton goods, goods, vegetable oil, etc. 
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CtAitmn 3—Where noy impoitont bye-produci is m&nafucttiied whjcli baa « distinct 
eommerdal vahie this sbntilil Iw enteied in this column, coke or coftlgu. II the s&me 
cstsblisbinent tnms out seAt:rBj district cliisaes of goo^or one ek^ of goods nt one nftnmrin and 
ttnotbjer at another aeasou, the ntost profitable aiiould bo entered in Onlumii 2 on d the other or 
otbris in Ooliunn 3. 

Cofumn 4 . — OkwtwAi^.—S tate whether the establkhnieat is owned by fo) Government, {b} 
a local authority (i.e.. Municipality, Port Trust, etc), (of a Begisteivd Company or (d) is private 
owned. ]f a itegistered Company state the namo under which it is lo^atered, 

Cofumn 5.—A'^usi&er, Sex and Eaee or HatUmality of DaveUm or Otmert ,— 

(o) This Colninn will be blank in the case of Estoblishuienla owned by Govvimneim 
or a local sutbority, 

{b) Gi ve the total nvunlwr of KmctoiB or OwnetB, Enter the number of British or 
Anglo-Indians. In the case of otheis give the nationality of Europeatis a™! foreigners, 
e.g., American. Swiss, dhinese. etc. For Indians state whether lUndu, Aluhammadan, 
Paisi, or ** others.” In the case of foirigticis who am Srirish subjects enter the letter B 
in brackets after the nationality. Give se}>aiiite figures for females, if any. 

Specioien f/itry.—Bbectots total 10. One British—one A r gl f wTi'.fi: n 
(B)-H>nc Armenian—^tw'o Muhammadans—one Fam—three Mmdn a, 

Cotuntn 6 .—Race or National^ of dfaso^.—Enter as in the preceding Cotonm. If a 
female state this. 

Colunm 7.—For Suprra'siny and (ecbniool staff the nwnber by sex and race.—Thiu heading 
will include Assistant Monogem, Beads of Departments and Sections, Inspectom, Engineers, 
Special Technical Experts and Advisers, trtc. It ehoidd not Inctade Foremen, Matesor Muka- 
diuns who are of the sania general cIosb as the opemtivus. 

Column 3.“Clmoaf Stoff-^-Entai the particulars for all pemons employed on deikat work 
in thf? Elstablishiuent, such as clcrhs, accountants, wiitera, copyiste, etc. 

CofuiMn 9 . — NuaJier and nature of poteer engines with horse^power ,— 

(1) In the case of power engines other than eloctric genemtoEB or motors pi ii ^ r how 
many engines of each class (steam, oil, Ac), there are in use and the horse power of »afh 
engine, e.g., three steam—one 25 Horse Power and two 20 Horse Power j lour oil—three 16 
Horse Power nod one 10 Horse Power, etc. 

(2) Electric power is either (a) generated on the piemiBee by steam, water or oil prime 
movere, or (b) supplied from outride by a^ment. In the case of (o) enter (t) how many 
(steam, oil, etc.) prime moven there are in use and the hone power of each and {*») how 
many electric dyrmraos there ate in use and the power (in Kilowatts} of each s.^., Power ia 
steam'and electricity; 

(i) Two eteom prime movers—one 45 Horse Power, one 10 Horse Ppwer. 

(ti) Two dynamos—each 10 Kilowatts. 

In the case of (b) enter how many electric tmotois are installed and their meal horse power. 
Column 10.—SCate ef Indwitry .—^Enter whether the Estahliahment works:_ 

(o) throughout the year, or 

(b) during a port cl the year only. 

In the case of (b) state the months during which or during part of which the Establish¬ 
ment works or b likely to work in the Oensua ypai. 

Extracts from the /nrirticrioas for filling up Schedule B. 

* * a * •. 

Column 3.—For thb aehedule adult means 14 yeais and over. Child means under 14. In 
the case of children state the actual age in y'ears after the word child. 

* * . * « « 

Coftinm C.-^killed means those employed on work requiring speebt technlcsl skiU and teain- 
i ng, and paid above the rates for ordinary labour. For such operatives enter the word ‘ * skilled." 
For the rest make a cross or dash, 

Cofumn 7. — In the cose of skilled operatwes only enter their actual personal occupation is 
your estabbshmont at the time, e.g., fitter, weaver, en^c driver, carpenter, ete. For the un¬ 
skilled this column will be blaiik, 

590. In the rest of this Chapter I have only lefeired to the Industrial Statis¬ 
tics to the extent to which they, ore of use in checking the figures of Occupations 
obtmed from the Ordinary General Census. 1 have not made any attempt to 
discuss the number or character of Factories, still less the elaas of power empmyed. 
The utUmtjon of thb branch of the Statistico I felt to be more properly 
the function of the Industries Department, - • J 
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PART IL—THE FIGURES. 

Section 5.—Geiiesai. pfiOPOimoNAL Distribution of the whole 
Population aooobding to Main Types op Occupation. 

591 . This is shoYm on the basis of the niuj^er® in the difEer^t Sub-olaasea m 
the Diagram oppoaito. The percentage distribution, on which the diagram la 

prepared, is as follows:_ 
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These percentages are obtained from the following Actual Figures, which are 
^ven here for ready reference. 

T<ibU No. 123 .—Su 7 Hmar^ of the periroM wppoftei in different, oeeujiaiitmal 

Sub-dataee. 
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Section 6.—Woi^bs and Dependants. 

692. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Occupation statiatice is the 
general increase in the proportion of Dependants ;— 


Dutributkni of1,000 person* between Worker* and Dependants, Whole Ftesidenop, 1901-1921. 
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This movement might be brought about either (1) by changes in the methods 
of enumeration or tabulation, (2) by changes in the age distribution, or (3) by 
increasing prosperity. 





















































Chapter XII.— Occupations. 

it, f to say that there has been no change in methode, for instance 

in the degree of care exercisecl to make sure that women who onlv render a little 
^asionaf help to their husbands arc not put down aa workere. But substantially 
the pr'ncyiGf follow^ have b<^n the same, especially at the last two Censuses'. 
Aw could aff«t the figures under consideration, by the extent to which 

tltose m {i) w^^sming and (ii) dependent ago periods have 
f Census to Ceiwus. There have been changes, but tlrey were slight, 
® with the changes m the proportions of Workers and Dependants. 
Ihc two factors can be compa]^ as follows: — ^ 

DUttihuivm ojn'ery 100 tWa (t) Worlett or iSs^jwidflatt and (h1 l^ain Aye grouvs 

WhaU Pntidency, 1901—1921. ^ ^ 
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A' . ^'*'^5?“P*™t'™P™P»rtiOTsdefinitelT disproT« the idea that ara 
*rtnbntipn h» anything to do nnth the phenomenonf ■!& choiee thmH ^ 

between the other two eanecs snggeated, unless, of course, some quite diflerent imd 

Apart from that possibility I do not feel thar^IiZ 
in TOthoJmhnn^tion or Abstraction wouia have Satisod such a delinitS 
gradual Boy^t of the ligiiira, especiaUy when wo are dealing with ' ^ S 

'Htk the increosed^osperiVo^ Mia 
na®-eaming has tended to commence later in life and cease emiier. t Should be 

^ D .*^.1 uncertainty regarding the first possible cause of 

SpI^Tn!' ' ’’“™ '‘™™ “®“ 

* 

Section 7.—SuBsmiAjBy Oocupations. 

« i 1 found all figures based on column 10 of the General Schedule for 

Sl^diaiy Occupations to be veiy unreliable. The filling up of this colnmn has 
detenora ed «P><«y sure IMI, whenit wasinstituted; nor edit, even in thZ'^ 
adequately attend^ to. The reason why it is badly filled is that it is impoible 
tocheck It. Every individual listed m the Schedule must have an entrv for pKpsJ 
mrcnpatioii eithoriHa worker or as adependant. Bnt no Supervisor eninmiiSg^o 
^hsdulescandeiiiiitdy provethatablnnk in the column forCbsidiary OceSon 
■a incorrect, unless h^e goes over the gromid agsin, and himself quSrSand 
evejr mdiyidnal This, which amounts to the redoing of the iiumeratoS work 

&SLg SpTe&ter'^- ™ “ 

are o^y partiaUy t^bda^Sth^S^t St ^ 

is confined to-(i> the coluimis for " piMnSSl'? Z t 
Occupation Table (Imperial Table XVII); (a) certam soeiaUed “Miv^l 
tions in Imperial Table XIX ; (3) the Siibsidiarv OuriinAtir,,,. rs ^ tfecupa- 

“‘“““'O offt^ScheduIe 
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•^Vwwliary Tabk No. 124.—Aefnal wotier$ in oamjtatkmo other Hent Heoriren ond 
Cuhiivtort, and nundnra of tktmmt wAo mat ntuwntd as Portly A^rituilmsts'^ 

Whole Presidtmaf. 1902-1921. 
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• Tl» IbT i90t includ* AjAtn^ md Ifi ih6 tether elCicf«d«r it 

598. In considering the above finires it has to be remembered that “ Partly 

Agriculturists includes Agricultural Rent Receiver, Ordinary Cultivator (whether 
pToprietor or ten ant), and Agricultural Labourer. This l>cii^ so, when we remember 
the extent to which persona in Trade and Indurtry, Professions and Public Serrit^ 
are also small landlords, and the extent to irbich Labourers in various Industries 
arc also partly t^ricultural labourers, we are inevitably forced to the conclusion 
t^t the figures in columns 4 and 5 are a mere fraction of what they should be. Nor, 
even makiDg allowances for the industrialisation of the country and the specialisa¬ 
tion of occupations, which have gone on during the last two decades, is it possible 
to regard as a genunine fact the great rapidity with which the figur^a in colimma 4 
and 5 ^ On the contraiy the only thing that we can deduce is that cclumn 

to ol the Schedule is burdensome in itself, Mts too high a preniiam on the honesty 
and diligence of the Eiiumerators, and is increasmgTy neglected, 

599. Nor is thediminution in the numbers of ** Partly Agriculturists ” confine 
to oneor two important non-Agricultural Occupations, A comparison of the Tables 
for the three CJcnsnses shows that the diminution is spread evenly throughout the 
whole 66 Occupational Orders, ^ain if the figures were correct, they would 
utterly upset ceiiain basic economic theories of this Presidency. It is slvcays and 
everywhere stated as a fact that many of the Milbhtmds are cultivators, who return 
home to their lands in the rams. We have never proved this from statistics, so 
far as 1 am aware ; and it is extraordinary how commonly preconceived opinions 
are shown to be wrong when subjected to numerical testa. But in thb case it is 
impossible to disbelieve the main theory. Yet what do we find ? 

Subsidiary ToWe No. }29.-^Nttmbers of Aotufd Woriers, oiui the tame who are partly 
Ayricubaritts. in certain Textile Oocupalim, /9£/. 
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600- The figures are deplomble. Only t he hand-loom weavers come out with 
a possible figure for Partly Agriculturists. iHie factory workers in particular yield 
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figiirftfl which wc cmuiot eYen conaidcTi much less accept. For iDstGUce in the case 
w Cotton Ginning almost eYery Revenue OfEcer could uaine ofi*band many ^ 
individual viE^ in which more than 100 operatives are employed at eniail oil¬ 
engine gins. And such operatives are almost in all instances partly agrictdturists. 

601, Imperial Table XIX was prepared but proved so very unreliable that it 
was decided to abandon it. It dealt with those mixed or dual occupations, which 
are really a feature of Indian Mofussil life. These occupations can be staterl as 
follows;— 


!. (a) Sheep-breedtng 

2, (a) Sliop'la^per. 

3, (a) Fisbetnmn, 

4, (o) Bent Eeoeiver or Payei 
b, (o) Cattle Breeder 

6, (a) Field Labourer 


,, (b) Blanket Wearing, 

,, (&) Money Ijender. 

„ (i) Boatnien. 

,. (6) Village Watclitnan. 
,, (6) Milkman. 

,, (6) Mill-lmnd. 


No, 0 has already been discussed from another point of approach. In this Table 
the number of Mill - han ds was shown as 159 thousand, and the number out of those 
who are also Field Labourers was shown as only 183. Out of the 550 thousand 
Slop-keepers only 4,947 were show n as also Money Lenders. And out of 36 thousand 
Money Lenders only 1,895 were shown as also Shop-keepers. Yet everyone who 
has heard Income Tax appeals knows that the person who is a Money Leader pure 
and simple is very rare, and that the .large majority of tradesmen go in for both 
occupatmns. This Table showed only 40 to 41 thousand money lenders altogether. 
And even allowing for persons who were returned as any occupation other than 
shop-keeper, with money lending as a subsidiary occupation (which figures were not 
tabulated) the figure 41 thousand is far too low. It comes to approadmately l per 
village and Town. But on consideration of the commonly-known facta of Intban 
eccnonuc hfe this proportion is obviously too low. There vfill be here and there a 
good many small villages with no Money-lender or Money-lending shop-keeper j but 
the number of such v^fflagea would be quite overshadowed by the large number of 
persons of these occupations in the larger Towns and Cities, 

602. As to Imperial Table XATII—Subsidiaiy Occupations of A^icul- 
tnrists—this would have been a most valuable Table bad the fagures been retiable. 
But in view of the incompleteness of the entries in column !0 of the Schedule, this 
Table also was abandoned. 


603 Ultimatclv it was also decided to abandon the columns for “ Partly 
Agriculturists *' in Table XVIL So that, BO far as the Imperial Tables are con¬ 
cerned, no use has been made of the Snbaidiary Occupation column of the General 
Schedule except for one column in Table XXI A— Part L The Gdicfi Tables in 
Voluine IX of this series, and the discussion of the same having however been 
printed ofi before the above decisions were arrive*;! at, columns for " Partly 
A^iculturistswill be found in City 'J:abie VII (corresponding to Imperial Table 
XVII) in the case of all cities ; and the discussion of those figures in Volume IX, 
Citieaof the Bombay Presidency, Part I, Report, had to be allowed to stand. • 


Section 8.—Comparative importance of Agricuxtural and 
Mercantile Occupations, 


Svb 9 idiary TaMf A’o. iSff.—JSfwmftWfj of tfur. ntimbcra fupparlvd % AgrieuitvTe, crmjxtred 
with th nambfTS suppwted by Industry anti Trade, Britisft DiHrido, 290J—1921, 
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004. There is nothing in the fignrefl to lewi to the idea, commonly held, that 
the people are forsaking the land for Industries. The figures given above are for 
tvorkera and dependants combined. The violent fluctuations between Income 
from rent of Agricultural Laud and Ordinaty Cultivatora from 1901 to 1911 was 
caused by a change of system in 1911. In 1901 Cultivators who pay asiseasment 
were classified as Kent Receivers, The terms used at that Census were " Rent- 
Receivers " and “ Rent-Payers The definitions of these terms will be found in a 
foot-note on page 236 of Mr. Enthoven^s report, Rent-Heoeivets mcluded " Holders 
of land who pay revenue to tJovemment and cultivate the fields themselves. 
The arrangement was obviously misleading. In 1911 the principle was changed, 
and the ordinary ryot was classified as a Rent-Payer, the term ** rent ” being held 
to include Agricultural Assessment, and these “ ^nt-payera ” were afterwards 
described in the Tables as " Ordina^ Cultivatora, ’* The same principle held good 
this time, with certain further sub-di\Tsion mentioned below. 

605. The Groups for “ Fruit, flower, spicea, etc,, growers, ” (termed " market 
gardeners ” in the Table above) Is unsatisfactory in this Presidency, where there is 
no separate and distinct type of grower of special products. The sketkari grows 
grain-crops, or sugarcane, or spices, or anything else, according to convemenoe. 
The cUstinctionniayholdgootiinsome countries, but it does not hold good ssnfeh us. 
And the figures in this group at any Bombay Census are a mere uhance. 

600. The figures appearing at any Census under Agrieultucal Labourers are 
largely influenced by the numbers appearing under “ Labourers and Workmen 
otherwise uuspecifled, ” This Group shows wide fluctuation according to the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the Enumerators, and the extent to which the Officers 
in charge of the Abstraction offices have been prepared to improve the figures by 
clasrifying on probabilities. It is not likely that, when dealing with such large 
numbers, the variations from Census to Census in the Schedules themselves will 
he so great. And the great reduction in the figures under this group in 1911 may 
with probabilify be assigned to the second of the above causes. However, even 
after adding, say, 500,000 from that group to the group Agricultural Laboureia 
it is clear that the wumhcrs suppcrted by that occupation have much diminish^ i» the 
* decade. This is in accordance with known economic tendencies. Agricultural 
labourers are known to be scarce, and to be able to command higher wages than 
formerly, though those wages still leave much to be deared. The proportion of the 
sexes among the actual workers and the proportion of dependants has varied 
much:— 

DWfibvikm of c*.vry t^OOG pcntonit supported by Agricultural Labour, Srilieh 

Districts. ISOl-mi. 
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I do not think there is any reason for these violent fluctuations, and the cause must 
lie in the methods of Enumeration or Abstraction. At the same time the figutea of 
the last two Censuses, which are more reliable than those of 1901, show that thia is 
an occupation in which women predominate as workers. And this is in accordance 
with the known facts of mofussil life. The matter is further discussed in a later 
i^tion of this Chapter. 

GOT. Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of some of the more important 
of the figures in Imperial Table XVII, 1 give herewith for ready reference a summmy 
of some figures for- various Ordera and Groups, sehscting only those which it seemed 
that pereona nring the Report might occasionally require for quotation. 
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Section 9.—The Sob^divihion op the Ajcricultural Occupations. 

608. On page 236 of Mr, Entkovien’a report for 1001 will be fomid an account 

of an attempt he made to “ arrive at a more detailed clasaification of the 

population living on the land "—which attempt, being made in the Ab^action 
stage, was uneucoesaful. At this Census I attempted to sacure the formation from 
the very beginning, by directing the distinction of Cultivating Owners and 
CultivatiDg Tenants. The reason for making such an attempt is obvious when 

^we remenmer that our Group 2 “ Ordinary CuJthators ” includes both the 
stmidy yeoman who owns his own fields and pays assessment, and the mere one year 
tenant of the lands of the village shop-keeper or priest. Seve rtheless extraordi nary 
difficulty was experienced owing to the following among other causes,“(1) Ifany 
cultivators have about 59 per cent, of their own land 56 per cent, of rented land; 

and (2) the ordinary types of ryot and tenant are not the only types of cultivator in 
tire Presidency, VVe are faced with all sorts of Inam tenures, sub-tenancies, 
part-shares, and li host of other classes, with mnumeruble technical yernacuiar 
titles. In particular there is the old quarrel between Tnamdar and cultivator, one 
saying that he owns the land and leases it out aS private property, and the other 
aa^g that he is the owner, and that the Inamdar's rights ate limited to receiving 
part of the assessment in place of Government, In view of the undcsiiabiUty of the 
C^us being used as evidence in these disputes I had to direct that cultivators In 
Inam villages should be separately shown, and these, where so shown, have been 
added to ‘‘ Unclassified. This is one of the reasons why the “ Unclassified " 
fignre is so high, 

609. This class ** Cultivators Unclassified ” comes out especially atrong in the 
States, where the tenures are complicated, and the Chiefs sometimes tmwilling that 
the Census should even attempt to get at the figures. In the case of Britiah 
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SeO. 10.—AaBlCTTLTlTEAl. OCCUPATIOKS Oi StNB. 


Sir 


Territoiy it is desirable to distinguish the different dmaons, and espcraaUy Sind, 
the peculiar diffieullaes of which will be separately discDBsed. 

Suhtidiar^ Tot/e No. 12S ,— Lan^Sordt owl Ctdtivators. (Adttai Worker^ /SSf. 
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610. The above figures may, or may not, have elucidated to some extent the 
economic conditions inme various regions. \\Tiether they have done so is foe those 
who use the figures to say, and not for the i^ency which prepares them. But on 
the face ot them they arc mterestmg. TheMgh number of “ CJultivators Unclassi¬ 
fied b the Deccan is due probably to the large number of Inam villages. But, 
exdudmg Smd from consideration, the picture presented is not of a prosperous 
Guiatat and Kamstak and a down-trodden Deccan, but quite the reverse. Not 
only is the proportion of Landlords lower in the Decc^, but among the cultivators' 
themselves the proportion of cuitivating owners is h^er. On the other hand is 
this possibly due to a cause exactly tie opposite of prosperity ? Is the truth of 

. the ^tter simply that land in much of the Decscan is so poor b outturn that it. 

* cannot be sold or mortgaged, and the ij'ot is therefore driven even agabat bis 
own will to cultivate Lis land instead of realisbg money on it, and squandering that 
money on itxffiAshS^ and on Bilk . ‘l a na for his women folk 1 

611. On the other hand when the figures for the Konkan only are examined, 
and compared with those of the other Diiosiona m the Presidency ftoper, it will bo 
found that b that region alone the Cultivator b b far the greater number of cases 
a tenant. As a picture of economic conditions this corresponds with what has been 
found by the Fai^y Budgets enquiry (b Appendix W to this Report), where the 
Konkan was found to be much poorer than the above-Ghat tracts of Gujarat The 
reason why it probably does not come m for so much outcry as the Deccan is that 
the Kookanis, owbg to the character of the climate iu their region, are never brought 
face to face with pm>lic charity through fombes. In Ahmedn^ar—the worst of the 
Deccan Difltricta m pobt of poor outturn—the proportion of Cultivating tenants to 
Cultivating Owners is very low. The large maionty of the Actual Cbtiyators are 
owners of their lands. On the other band m all the three Konkan Districts of the 
Southern Division the Cultivating tenant ia the rule. 

Sectiok 10 .'—AoRrcuiiTimAL OccuvATtoNs IN Sind. 

612. The problem m Sind is conoplicated, not only by the divergence between 
the aericoltoral' grstem m that Provmce and the systems m the Presidency Proper, 
buti^ by the peculiarities of that system itself. The ordinary position is a 

who owns the land iind gets it cultivated by “ Baria,” who are tenants, 
often of a more or less hereditary and permanent nature*. The normal arrange¬ 
ment is described by ilr. A. S. V. Acott, J.C.S., as ioUowa 

" A Zatnbdar (unless cm umstfuices compel him to let his lozul an leaae) nnruially fiacb his 
own cultivotuiB (ham) sad makes his twn arraagements with them. IliB uonoid principle 
uaderlvini; these arrangemBnis is that the Zsiuindars and du» hnria each get ontf-haU of the 
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produce if the land b urigiited by " flow wlwten* the 55aimtidAr gets one-thifd sud the h&riii 
twi>.tihitdiiif ifcis inigaled by lift ”, the learou being that in “ Uft ■' the h»n has to ^dergo ^ 
expense of erecting a wheel and lacplng bullocks to work it- Other details Jmbaidiary to this 
mnm p rinri pli! depend on who provides the seed, ctesra the " A’ortas” (wateroouraes), ete.j and 
their settlement is made at “ hoiot" {distribution of produce) by on apportbnmont of part of the 
crop before the division takes place. The Zatnindar pays Government the land-mvcnut 
and receives nothing in considentian of this/* 

613. This noTmal arrangemeiit is however complic&ted by the presence of a 
sort of ndddlenmn-lceace {jnakkdm)^ who holds from the Zammdar and employs the 
Zamindar’s tenanto. This arrangement is described in the foUowmg letter from 
Mr, H. Montgomery, l,C,S.:— 

“ Lessees in Sind form an important class, consmting mainly of bunyas, who in mattoa 
step into the place of the Zamindar, from whom they may hold a l^aie, or co»«cativB lews, 
running over a long term of yoais. They are wholly lesponrable for all cnltivadon operation*, 
and pay the assessment to Government direct. Ordinarily the luanagemeAt of land is their main 
ronrw ’of livelihood, and in many case* it is their sole avocation. 

These men live by agriculture, and any elassificaticin of the agricnltural population mast 
necessarily find a place for them. In Upper Sind them are lessees who ha^x long term leases on 
rent which rons to Re. 40,MO or 60,000 per annum.” 

614 . Sometimes these middlemen, or men of the same class, acquire the entire 
rights of an estate, thus ousting the original Zamindar; or amass an estate b other 
ways. In such cases they become virtually Zammdars themselves, and are usually 
'termed " Banya Zemmd^ 

615 . There is also a class of Landholder known as Jaghiidar, who corr^ond 
almost exactly to the Inamdars of the Preadency Proper. These men might, if 
tbdr estates are aroaH, be Cultivating Owners, but are usually lairo laudiorda—b 
all respects uiTnitaT to ordinary Zenundm-, except for the Inam cbatacter of their 
proper^. 

CIO. Another class is known as “ Petty Khatedar a term used mostly for 
persons who take up newly irrigated land, not previously forming part of any estate- 
These men, if their tenure is permanent, or for a long term, would oonespond closely 
to the ordinary ryot of the Presidency Proper. But if the tenure on which they 
take the land is a short term lease from Government it becomea a question whether 
they are Cultivating Owners or Cultivating Tenante. The some problem would 
arise not infrequently in the Presidency Proper. It is not fcno^ how such cases 
I m pr irtftd and tabulated. But it is more correct to restnet the term Tenant 
to those who hdd from a private landlord. The Petty Khatedar"’ in Sind may 
however be only a Petty Khatedar for soine portion of the lands which he 
cultivates, and a Hari for the rest, m which case his mam occupation would be HarL 

Gi 7, Lastly we have a type known as the Jlfaurosi Bati ”, who holds through 
or from a Zamindar, but is not liable to eviction at pleasure. This type, which is 
described in the following letter from Mr, B. E. Gibson, I.C.S., appears to corre^ud 
fmrly dosely in fact, if not in theory, with the cultivator b an Inam vill^ m 
Pre^dency Proper, who holds private, heritable and tr^ferable land, in which 
tie Inam^ has little right except a possible reversionary mterestm case of mteetate 
estates, and (though tbs is not paralleled by the Z amindar ) the right to recover 
from Government the alienated portion of the assessmenh 

" Manroaihari "Htorally ‘ hcreditan’CiUtivatoT,’ ie atonantpotwesuigi right of occupancy 
which U iiihciitftble. It is aieo tranafeiable at the will of the tenant, and itroapective of that of 
the euperior holder, or samindar, whose right in the land ia atrictly limited to a quit rent, 
which generally he cannot f^nhance. In fact the ramindor ia to theae caaee ^ply a perBon po»- 
aesaing a certain lion on the land, and, although he is the auperior holder, he ia not allowed to pay 
the Governmeiit de[Hand, which right eiclufliwly belongs to the * bfauroai han. Tbia tenure ia 
prevalent in the Bohri Divirion and in the Sukkur Taluka, bat less ao in the rest of the Sukkui 
and Shikarput Diviriona, whilst south of Larkana and the teiiitoiy of Khairpur it ia almoat 

MukDOWIL*' 

618 . It will bs seen therefore that we have — The Zamindar, who cannot come 
into any category except** Income from Rent of AOTcultural Land ■’; thsMaktedar 
orbtemiediate le^, who, though he holds from a Bent-receivor, necessarily comes 
into the MTUft category himself; the Jaghirdar, who would usually be also a rent- 
receiver ; the Petty Khatedar and the Maurosi Hari, who would both usually be 
clastifrablc aa Cultivating Owneia; and the ordinary Hari. 
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610, The probJem therefore narrotre down into the question how to treat the 
Hari, These pereona are variously regarded as (i) tenants or (ii) labourers. In 
fact they occrvipy a poslrion more or leas intertnedrate between the two. Viewed 
as tenants they are tenants at will, with no written deeds and no fixed money rent. 
They cultivate usually an atnount, if not a portion, of land traditional to their 
family, and pay to the Zemindar or his lessee a portion of the produce approxiinating 
to the rent in kind usual^ exacted by landlords in the Presidency Proper. Viewed 
as labourers they are not engaged on wages, but lemunerate themseivea by the 
resultaof their efiorts. The figures which follow show how the^dtmi crystallisataon 
of the rule that Haris should be treated as tenants fi-e,, as Ordinary CuitivatoTa) 
has thrown fte weight of the figures more and more into the Cultivator class, and 
reduced the figures left in Agricultural Labourers to a point which is hardly credible. 
The rule that Haris should^ classed as tenants was instituted hy my pr^eceasor 
in mil, and was maintained by me, largely with a view to secum^ continuity of 
the figures, and in face of the opinion of at least one of the Sind Cofiectors, who 
wished these persons to be regarded as Labourers. 


Stduidiary Tabic No, 129.~~!iumbets dassijied as (i) JBctU recftoew and Cuta'tators, and 
(it) Affrieoilural Labour^s m 5tfwf, 1901 — 
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SfCnOK 11.—PnOEOBTIOK of rEMAl.ES .to MaI.ES in AcmCULTUHAIp 

Occupations. 

620. It has been suggested to me that it is possibly owing to the Hari system 
that the proportion of Actual workers who are females comes out so veiy much 
lower in Sind tlmn in the Presidency Proper. Where the Hari system prevaUs the 
wife of a Hari is certainly not a tenant as well as her husband, and she cannot be 
t^arded as her husbaiui’s labourer. Coosequently she ia regarded by the Enumera¬ 
tor as coming under the definition of *' a woman who only rend^s occasio^ help 
Yet even allowing for this it would seem that the woman working in the fields must 
in Sind be rarer than the man, whereas in the Presidency they are almost _ ecraally 
common. We find, however, that thia phenomenon is not confined to Agricultnie. 
Even among GcuckU Laboorers the proportion of females to males is exceedingly 
low in Smd, and much lower than in the Presidency Proper. It may be inferred 
therefore that social customs are the chief determinant. 

Section 12.—Propoetion op Fbmai.es to Males in Aoeicultural Labourers 

IN the Presidency Pbopbe, 

621. So far as the Preaidency Proper is concerned the proportion of 
females to mates aniobg Landlords and Cultivators can be seen from the Table 
previoualy given. Of persons returned as Agricultural Labourers, Actual 
Workers, women exceed men in all Imperial Tables units except Tluuua, East 
Khandesh, Naaik, Sholapur, Kolfia^, the Southern Mahratta Country States, 
and the unit ** other States in the Presidency ftoper ”, which are mainly small 
States of the Deecaji and Konkam The region in which excess of females is- 
greatest—sometimes anuHindug to 200 per cent, of males-^ Eaira, Panch Mahals, 
Sttiat, Cambay, Palanpur j\§eiicy, Beva Kantha and Mahi Kantha; with a second 
smaller area consisting of iLolaba and Ratnagiri, Shot and Savantwadi, In the 

* latter area the exoei .3 of females in this occuimtion is possibly mainly duo to the 
absence of males ou Industrial work in Bombay. But that reason cannot apply 
to the Northern area, which is extensive and wetl-dofin^ 

Section 13.—Agbicultueal Serfs. 

fig a . At this Census T decided to make an attempt to at the figures of those 
Agricultural Labourors—for the most part called “ Hafts ^—^wHo are not employed, 
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at their own conven'eaco on TffBjjte*, but are maintained, usually bcicditarLly, aa 
permanent estate servants by the larger landlords—furnish^ by these with homes 
and food, and not regarded as in a position to resign service ond seek any other 
occupation. There is virtually no diilerenee between the portion of these " Halis ” 
and the Slaves of the American plantations prior to the (.Jivil War, except that the 
courts w^d not rec^ise the rights of the master as absolute over person imd 
services. But in this country where—more, probably, thm in others—the ri^ 
have a better tshance in the courts than the poor, this difference diminishes in 
importanoe. We might describe the atuation by sajmg that these Hahs are Free¬ 
men, de jure, but Serfs or Slaves defado. 1 am not in a position to ^scribe their 
condition, beyond what is said in the Icttcra quoted below. 1 have tried to get the 
figures. And if the position of these Se^ callB for public enquiry and amelioraticn, 
it is for the public to denmnd an enquiry, and for the Government to institute it. 
There are many who believe that the slaves were happier than' themegro 
freemen who followed them. At any rate transition stages are always difficult; and 
it is possible that if public action is td^en to liberate the " Halis in fact as well aa 
in law, they may suffer mconvenicnce for a time. It is also poeaible that the 
problem wifi yield to the proverb—" Sobdlur ambuhiulo ”,—in otoer words, that 
under a policy of masterful inactivity the serfdom may disappear of iU own accord. 
It is certain that some landlords are complainiug that their Halis arc absconding 
and service in Bombay. But the fact that the^ have to tUtscond (their resigna¬ 
tions would certainly not be accepted), and that the masters regard this absconding 
as u reasonable cause of gnevanee shoiva how easily advanced sentiment for the 
liberty of the individu^ will vanish before the combbed influence of callous tradi¬ 
tion and oU powerful self-mterest. 

623. 1 snbjob four opinions by competent observers. Mr. SMvdea&ni’e 

remark that the employer is tecombg dissatJafied with the Hall ^tem may be true. 
But it is not borne out by opinions reedved by me orally from other regions. It 
seems that there is always on agreement, often, if not usually, written, bindbg the 
Hali to service for a term of years. Mr. Sliivdasani states that most of the EoU 
families are serving " for several generations and that b the impression which 1 
have gamed from others. The first agreeniGnt may be for'a term of years. But this 
term usually leads up to another, and that to a third, till in the end all hope of 
redeeming the loans is gone. This b also confirmed by Mr, Covemton’s letter, 
A state of perpetual service on bond differs little from de facto servitude. 

G24. The second type of Hah system, wir., the Ekandkadia system, 
mentioned by Mr. Parekhji, is really of a totally different typo. I have left the note 
as it stands. But these persons serve a master of their own or of a closely allied 
tribe as a bride-price, and the service definitely terminates with the displeasure of 
the woman or the birth of children. This pictoreaque feature of the life of the forest 
tribes seems to possess no inherent Tnjtistice and to call for no remedies. The other 
^stetn b contrary to human sentiment. 


I,—Ffom Mr. S. H. Covemtem, I.C.8., (then) Collector uf Brooch ;— 

“ The Byetetn of iadoatiiivd labour prevails to s iinJted extent in this district,—especially 
in Ankleahwar Taluka. The indcjitured labourers are caUed Uabs, and are usually Bhila, Tala- 
vias, or members of some other low caste. They receive money in advance from their cmplov- 
ers and bind thonuolves by a written or oral agreement for a number of years for the repayment 
of the debt. They fed and clothed by tbeir sjid paid 2 Qt 4 onooi? pat day* Aa 

H ^ule fchay tlie HAlvunceB they receivt m drink, marriageB, ot other and there- 

After TOxivairii practically aa bond-Blftwa for —probabiy for Ufe^ flince beiotc they have 
worked off one term of service they iiara probably takcJi a further ndvance. If they wieh to 
tranalor their services to another maater, the new nionter would haw to repay to the old the amount 
of their debt. The rolatiotkB with their ttiaaters are said to be fairly satisfactory m long as both 
parties abide by the itgreeojfnt and the customary conditiona of aervice. U ml employer is 
aver^harsh^ it ia always iKjerible for Hali to mn away without repaying the debt, provided he 
is willing to ka ve his village and go to one of the cities. The Labour Oorpa and the Mills have 
no doubt enabled many of thefle semi-eerfo to escape from bondage at any rate for a time* In 
fact the grow'j^ populiutiv of the former among the Bhils from Atikiesliwar has begun to provoke 
Inttcr complaints from tbcir Bohm Masters in at least one village. In each a cose, the emplover 
im moto or less hdplesSp since the runaway serf has no property from which the debt can" be 
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tecowrtd, ewn if Is* eoald be tnic<ni Ko doubt however aday of reckwiing qome* when tba IWi 
letume from the millB ox from Mesopotamia with eonMi money to bta village. It ia reported that 
the Bhila are gradually beginning to ace the evils of the indentnie system and to prefer work on 
daily wages: and no doubt this tendency willinctease in future. So long, however, as tho nature 
of die Bhils and *' Kali-paraj " remaiUB what it is, it is not easy to aw how they can refr^ 
from accepting advances largqx than they can work of! in a few months. And so long as this 
advance system continues, tho Hoh sj^*tem*will remain. I have not heard of any hereditary 
idrla, adscfipti gfefr® (or domino), m this clktrict'' 


II.—From Mr. S. M. Pareldijl, District Deputy Colkctor, N. P., Snrat^;— 

*■ A labourer becomes a “ HaU ’* of his DUniama (master-niltfivator) after he accepts the 
amount required for his marrigage- which is consummated soon after. Vip few of the cul 
tj\'atore are in the habit of taking any document or tecetpto from the “ Halts for amounte 
paid to them in advance, ns they ^vo jeanit by experience that such documents or receipts ^ 
not stand them in good stead in civil courts if the Haii olopea away. The amo^t of advanre by 
a Dlianiama (employer) to a Holt Tories from Bs. 100 to 400 iieearfi. The Halis are drafted from 
lowcastessuch asDublas, Chodhras,Gomtas, Ifayl^asaftd Kolia. Aftera conteact b accepted 
by both the parties and payment made, a Hali gets two meals in the morning and ewni^, 
besides 2i seers of Juwar and^ 5 seere of rice and a small quantity of tobacco for smoking as ms 
daily wo^b for the days he serves hb master. For the days on which his mns^ has no work for 
him he b free to do any labour for any other man for the usual wages, to which las master can 
have no claim or objeerion. A Hali bIbo ge te a pair of shoes and two pairs of clothes with some 
rough woollen sheet or two coarse sheets for the momioon and winter. Hbaenrico begins as a 
coi^boy tending the household cattle, taking them to the fields and back, and so on. Domoste 
duties in the house gradually devolve upon him. A Hali’s wife also has to fetch water for m 
master's family every morning, grind the required com and clean the cow^sd and caking 
utensils for which she gets a thick loaf weighing about} seer, papad and a lifcBo pickle. Durmg 
the day she b free to do lalxmt in her master's (kid if there b work, for which she fitts some 4 seers 
of grain extra. Besides marriages, a Hali takes necessary advances to meet the expenses of 
guests, conlinement during delivery, death of afamily member, and so on. If the master b a good 
Mltivater, having wet mops such as sugarcane, ginger, potatoes, graft msngoe^ etc., Halis are 
not inclined to run away, as they get many opportunities to satisfy their thieving propensities 
But ittoUrercaBes, after a service of somoeve years they begin to pick up quarrels, annoy their 
amsters, and run away. But in doing so they geuerany approach other cultivators of the same 
or any other vilbge and pre™l upon them to pay up money for repayment of money advanced 
by the old master. If a new master b not available, they make good their escape and the ^uey 
advanced is gone for good, and never to be repaid. The money advanced to a Hali docs 
not bear any interest. If again a TlaU proves to be a bod character, a thief or an 
abominable dronkaid, etc., the master tries to gat rid of him. But if no other man cornea forward 
to accept hb services on payment of advance to the previous master, in that case also Hali 
secretly runs away. In tb’se cases the masters have no remedy against their Halia. The 
contract terminates with the death or disappearance of a Hull wh^ the advance becomes 
uuredeemahle. 

A Dhaniama" b oi^inallv a well-to-do cultivator who employs one or more Balie 
according to hb requirements for ^cxdtiiral purpoaes. But gradually men of other castes 
aim the same comae as it was eonvenieat for domestic purposes as well. 

There b another te'pe of Dhaniama, «k,, a Chodhia or a Gamta of a well-to-do coodition. 
His Pali is knowD as “ who ultiniately becomes his son in-law, residing at hb 

master's or father-in-law’s house. If the msste r’s daughter selects him s» her lover and hue bond, 
and if he continues in her good graces, he lemaios in her father'a bouse as husband ood wife till 
chiUlren are bom to her. No money advance b made to such a Hali. A wife in other words b 
a substitute for money advance. He is bound to perform all the sendees required of a regnlar 
Hali. After children are bom, the couple leaves the parential house. It is curious to note that 
•'hen the girl tfeases to low her husband and shows apathy the man should toko a hint and 
run away. Service in such a case terminateB at the displeasure of the girl or birtli of children. 

With the spread of educatiou, the Halis have gradually realised their position of servitnde. 
Prospccta of labour in big industrial concerns such as Emiwaw, workshops, mines, milk 
and the like, have of late years diverted them from their original pmsuits. Several have gone 
a|t recraite for the army during the war. The result b that agricnltnrnl labour U starv-Ing \ agri¬ 
culturists bittedy feel their wont for their fold labour which hae antonuiticaUy become very 
dear. Experienced agriculturists apprehend a fall in the value of land in conseipience of the 
fall in demand for the same. MiTiat to do with land for which no labourers are avoilBble 1 tjuid 
will remain uncultivated and oocared for. The argument is not without its force. The Hali 
system u impereepribly failing into disrepute and will eventually dbappear with enbghtenment 
of tho masses.” 
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IH.—Prom Mr. IL B* Stuvdttsani, Eaq., M.A* (then) AieistfMJt Collector, Sout!y!^Tii Fmnt 
Stit*t 

“ The Hali arstem provaiU In all Talukoa of my Pmntej^oept tit thf? \7llB^fl Lobabited entiri'Iy 
b)* Koliparaj peo^, aa tbeae people cmltivo.k^ Und themBclvca, and they and tbeir fatidliraa work 
in their del^. 

** Most of the Hall famtliea arc serrmg from atireral geaorationB. What usually takes place 
is that the employer of a Hali londs him money under a iAola for Ids own marnage and the Hali 
orally hinds bunaelf to aenu till he pajv od the debtp The Hxili the master and 'm ivtum 
be gets an allowanoi of a certain quantity of jnwari or fine per day, and also be is fed m the 
morning and noon by the master on the day be woikn at his master^s bouso^ When there is no 
work at hia master's bouse he does work for other persons as a labomer, and gets money or com 
from, those persons in retnm for his labour, 

“ In caac runs away^ beitig unwilling to aerve under Ms master, and Ukea up an 

emptoymont under n new master, the latter gener^y pa}'e the ontstanding debt ol the Hali to 
bis former master. The former master goes into the court only when he fads to reco^^r his dr bt 
from the Hali's new master, on the atmiigth ol the knado by Ibe Hali. No cciminai coorte 

take cogniance of the bireach of service. 

“ With the advance of dviluation, the wants, lujnmes and domestic expenses of these Hall a 
bav« inezesfled and seeing that they can get employmemt at other places and earn mote moneys 
they nm away and get employment at other places of industiial activities. Also the master 
docs not find ^ot it pays to keep Halis. The HoU labour is notoriously inefficient, and with the 
present high pdees it coats ertt so much moie to maintain a Hali. In short, the master also 
finds the system uneconomic^ The Hali system is now day by day disappearing. Them is an 
appreciable dectcaso in the number of Halis for the last few years. There is now a gencrsl tend- 
ancy among tbese people not to serve aa Hali. I think witMn a few years the system will 
diaappear, * * 

IV,— From Mr. E. J, Toleyarkhan, B,A.^ De wan^ Sachin State :— 

** The custom of keeping ' Holis * b still in vogue, although Ibclr nomber is gtsdually 
diminishing. They chiefly belong to the Xhibla class and are generally emplayn'd by the better 
classes of c^tivBtorB such as the Anawils, Bohras, Kunhis^ Rajputs^ and Pards, who advsjice thetn 
money in mtum for soTviee. They am givsn some grain for their dally ^stenance and some 
times a few rupees monthly. M bbotir is scarce and the' HoUa * have oome to understand things 
and their own interest better than in the old daySp they try to shake oflthe yoke as beat they can. 
During the war many of them are said to haw gone out^ eiiber themselves or by their near 
ralativesp and paid off their debts. The condition of the ‘ Halts ' is by no means gcxjd, but 
their relations with their masters ace none tho less cordial. Their masters know that if th^y ill- 
treated they would run away, and the Courts would not glw them protection. The Haliw 
are also awaie of thie, I do not think the younger generation of the * Kalis ^ will brook this 
bondage. They con cam enough and to spare in these days. Education is frw in this Statg An^ 
the Dubla who could read and write would scoff at the idea of becomiug^a * Hali ^ I think 
that in the course of a few ycar^ the ^ HsJi * systetn is bound to periah. Tl^ courts of fhm State 
do not encourage ^ Hatism.^ Sometime ago 1 had a suit befom tm In which a Pard sued 
a Bharwad ” Hali * who had run away on war service, and had jtisc returned to his village on 
leave. I pa^ed a money decroc aa the 'HoU * admitted the claim but refused to pvs the 
Plaintiff any other help 
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025, The figures which may be taken as almost certainly likely to err, if at all, 

ontka aide o{ deficiency show the geographical dislari- 
bution set forth in the margin. Two figures caU for 
special comment, oir-;—(1) the Navabahah figure, 
which seems to be due to some confusion betwi^ 
Hali and Hari ; and (2) tke Thaco figure which is 
almost etetainly too low. As regards the term Had 
it is no doubt etymologically tihe same as Hall, But 
it does not follow from that that the position of the 
two types of worker is the same, Tbe Halis of 
Sbd have already been discussed. They seem to be 
rather traditional and possibly aomotimeB compulsory 
tertafUs ! whereas the Halis of the South are traditional 
and compulsory servants. This is as far as I can judge. 
As regards Thana there are certainly many of these 
se^in the coastal regions, especially to the North- 
but it would seem that the Landlords were sufficiently 
powerful and enterpridng to secure that they should 
not be returned by designations which in the Census 
Office could be classified to this sub-6ioup. 
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626, Group 9, WoodonOers^Jireuiood, eatechu, 
burZs comes ^t much smalk; than iu 1611- But it must be^mbmed mth 
Gmtp 14!*, Deakre in firewood, cAorcool, coal, cowdung cahsa, etc. The figures then 

are— 


Wotl«» md Dtpomiuli wmbuUKi 



ISU 

ISSl 

Group 9 

Group 147 

129,807 

■iLsn 

G3,4SS* 

78,^01 


177,384 

133,289 

Group 10 

.. Jtot separati^ 

2,091 


177,384 

134,380 


Group 10 is loo CoUectors, and these were included in 1911 in the %ures of the 

Group corresponding to present group 147, Group 9 
comes out strongest in Thana, Kanara, Kathiawar, and 
Hyderabad Sind; but there are fair numbers in most 
units. Group 10, Lac Collectors shows the geogra¬ 
phical distribution given in the margin. There b no 
doubt lac collectiug in many other foreate of the Pre¬ 
sidency, but in those cases it is combined wiGi other 
occuparioDS. The figures in the margiii are those 
cases only in which this is the principal occupation. 


Xnd CoUcciptM, 

Warkir* andI)^p€ndanU 

CQmlniKd, 

AhDAMi4b«d 

13 

KmM *- 

1 , 

Pannb ' »■ 

1$ 

Abm«<lnnffAr 

3 

Went 'KltafidfHih « f 

11 

NMik 

31 

Hjfdnr%b«d 

Lukft&M ** 

903 

44i 

N*TAfailLaJi 

B4 

Tbnr nnd Fuk&r 

30 

Catnb 

2 

Agnnoj 

Herm kiiothn(«3tdii43ui8 

183 

tUjpipk) ** 

£03 
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627. Qfmtpll^ Cattk and Bt^ahbreedert and keepers-mil h&TtB to he asnj3le&’ 
nuited with Group 133, SeUer» of MiUc, butier,ghee, poultry, Uc, The figurea 
then are-^ 


W«rfcBti anil Depenikab MoUood, 


IBII IBSI 


Group 11 .. 83,663 176,8:0 

Group 133 .. 47,416 68,213 


131,079 246,043 

Thifl^Iarge increase is apparent only. Grmip IB, Sheep, Goat and pig breeders shows:— 

65,877 62,372 

But Group 14, Herdemen,^shej^terds, goat heads, cfc., shows:— 

518,989 363,951 

The fact is therefore that persons who went b as herdsmen last time have this time 
gone b as catile-br^ders. The grand total of this Sttihorder 1 (<f}. Raising of Farm 
Stock shows— 

672,556 610,759 

62S. Group 17, Fishing shows:— 


162,348 133,195 

Territorially the principal contiibatories are the Coast Districts and the Indus 
Districts of Sbd. But the Deccan Districts also contam a fair number supported 
by fishing. 

629. Group 15, iZaistn^ of birds, 6ees, etc,, is veiy unimportant. Out of 737 
persons supported^ Ifavabahah contribute 374 (presumably the e^et farmers 1 
and Larkana, Kai^hi, Palanpur and Khandesh the remamder. The Rhandesh 
contribution may represent honey collectors, who should have gone bto Group 9. 
It is not certam whether bees ate really domesticated m Khaudesh. 

630. Group 16, SUk tsorm breeders, shows 480 persons, almost entirely from 
Naaik. 

SBcnoH 15 .—Md^'es and Minerals. 

631. Group 19, Coal Mines shows 2,237 persons supported. Of these the 
bulk are from Thana and Jawhar State. As it seemed doubtful whether there was 
not some error, 1 referred to the Personal Assistant to the Collector of Thana who 
replied that there are no coal imnes in the region, and tliat the figures must be 
those of charcoal-bmnera. It is unfortunate that this error was detected too late 
for correction of the Tables. 


632. Group 21, Mii\es and jnetaUic minerals tron, etc,,) shows 

3,079 persons supported. The distribution is as follows:— 


Panch MAhalfi 

.. 1,781 

AhmcdiiAgar 

3 

No&ik 

6 

Poona 

82 


Outch 13 

Bcvji Eimtha (ezatudJng 

Eajpipb) ,, 1,024 


633. Group 22, Quarries of Hard Rocks {jade, diamonds, limestone, rtc.) shows 
only 6,560. Omitting very smidi figures the (ustribution is as follows;— 


Bombay Saburbau Dutdct ,. 56'i 

AlimedAbad ■ ■ 109 

Kairo .. 186 

Puouk .. 67<i 

Ratnogiri . ■ 565 

Hydfimbad .. 123 

Subknr .. 95 


Cutch ., 350 

Bhanisjfsr .. 743 

Gondai ,, 535 

“ Best of E&tfuawai ” ,. 2,378 

Mail Kantlia ., ig^ 

Kollmpur ,, 
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I Em inclined io doubt tlie coirectoeas of the 6gurcs. I think there must be more 
quarries. There are certainly some in Bijapur. It seems that the quarry men 
have gone into Gf&up Excovotors, etc. , or Sfone-cufters. » 

034. Gnmv 23, Bock, Sea and Mank Salt shows 7,792 persons aupportett 
The main distribution is— 

441 

1, m 

2, ($66 
214 
200 
300 
S70 


Bombay City 

Bombay Suburbaa District 
Ahmednbod 
Surat 
Tliana 
Eanara 
Kalaba 

035. Group 24, Extraction ofSaUpetre, alum etc,, shows 590 persons supported. 


Ratimgiri 

Karachi 

Cutch 

Bbaviiac&r 

Jniiagadh 

*' Beat of Kathiawar 


2ii9 

213 

60 

403 

2G9 

734 


Bombay Ci^ 
Panch Mahals 
Larkaaa 


141 

117 

91 


Thar and Farkar 
Kathiawar 
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Section 16.—Industries, Textiles, Cotton. 

636. In the case of the Textile Ckoupations an effort was made to get at the 
number of Home Workers as distinct from Factoij Workers. Uofortimately 
any sub-diviaion like this necessitates the opening of a third sub-group for the 
Unspecified but on the whole the Unspecified do not come out mor^ately high. 
The figures actually obtained from the General Occupation Table in the case of 
Cotton operations are given below _ 


$ 5 , Cntton ckkning Mini prftuing 

Cotton iplnnmg 
21, iwtitia wieanfltf 


Tdt*J CGttda {Fifftoiy Woikcrm) *> 


tpteifid m Homs Woritr*— 

25. Cotipn liimiogT clcanir^ uid prutin^. ^ 
Sfl. Cutton IptmUn^ 

2T, Cotton iiiicjp Kid weatlstg i 


TonU Co%Uitk ( Hum Woriser* > 


Vmitpiieijitd — 

25. Cuttdo ifliuiuigt elBAnjike uid 
2$^ CuttoD ipinalsg -1 

27- Cotton tiling vid TOrlng 


OrKitl TdtaJ Cotton ladovUic* 
ToUl ( ll>31 } f for compndfo]] f 


Wptkm. ' 

tkptfndKit. 

yuhA 1 

FBmuJlr4. 

to,isa 
42 ,ess 

1 iin.eis 

10401 
94 so 

34plS0T 

14421 

10406 

I 1SH.TM 

»,4S7 

~ li».(i04 

KlpSTD 

4,374 

SP.4»r 

7,7«1 

1Q,S«S 

40,»S1 

14,SM 

13.S&4 

100.301 

104,543 

OlpOII 


1pm 

1.257 

^OpOdl 

003 

148T 

3461 

895 

2.067 

23.794 

25p751 

a,JH7 

S0p736 

3S7.S3S 

174.1fti 

361496 

315,003 

146^ 

307,576 


637. With these fig^s we can compare the figures arrived at from the Special 
Industrial fkbedules, which were filled up by the Managers of Establishments:— 


ITqrJteaFt 


• 


Hl3l«», 

Pcinnieik 

CoUm Ginning Faetoriet,— 

Mechamcal powvr ased 

■» * ■ A 4 

10,619 

5,816 

Mcefaamcal power not lucd 

. - * 

35 

31 

Ginning and Prttsing Factories 

- - . ^ 

3,756 

1.367 

Cotton Pfmer* 

.. 

3.460 

562 

Total Cotton EstabliBhmentt^ «. 

15.760 

7.766 


* It ii out in till* of itn Habit Fqtiiilation in tbe CitinBtpolt [ Yol. TXi Put! of ifaii j 

tint tbft Usbii Cotton did not mJ in full rclitriii oi vt!i« tlotmd duwfh durisi ICjurh infill 

C * 10—67 
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The figures in the General Occupation Table are apparently too bw in the case of 
Males and too high in the case of Females. 

638. For the other divisions oi the industry it is neceasar>’ to combme 
Spinning with Cotton Slang and Weaving, because in the Industnai Tables 
there are many establishments of the type knois-n as “ Spinning and Weaving 
Mills The figures are aa follows— 


MiUa or Faeioria. 

Mechanical Power used .. »• • ■ 

Mechanical Power not need .. *» < • 


5,336 

m 


Spinning oxuf Weaving MUt*. 

Mechanical Bower used 

Mechanidd Power not need .. > • 


180,077 

20 


TFflorii^ MUit. 

Mechanical Power used 
Mechanical Bower not used . . 


3,313 

2,828 


49,888 

13 


586 

473 


197,005 66,388 


Grand Total Cotton Establiahments ,. 212,765 64,154 

639. The figure in the.General Occupation Table, therefore, for Factory 
workers in CJotton Industries are too low. The principal cause of this is that imuiy 
of the operatives, especially in Bombay City, got wrongly into Grimtp 197, Labourers 
and Workmen otherwise unspecified. But we also have Group 38 (6) which shows 
very high figures, and is discussed below. 

640, In the matter of Home Workera the regions in which Home Workers in 
Group 26, Cotton Ginnh^, Cleaning and Presaing are most numerous are the princi- 
pd cotton producing regions where there are numerous hand gi^. Cotton spiers, 
Home Workers, are widely spread, but arc specially common in the South Deccan 
and Kamatak. In the case of Cotton Weavers, Home Workers, we are probably 
defeated by Group 35 (6), Occupations such as “ weaver" ins^cientlif described, in¬ 
dicating the order, but not assignable to any particular group. This group 38 (5) forms 
in the prescribed scheme one group with 38 (a) Mahers of lace, crepe, endrroidertes, 
fringes, etc. We must therefore consider the groups lor Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving, and Group 38 together in order to get a comparisoii with 1911. 


- 

Worfcm, 


WI 


FemAlM. 


Group (23) Onttoa ipinnlnff,, mhiog uid wvuTing 

Group {3t) CH^n etubruulenni fringMi 

liMorib&d teJCtiii:* * * * * *- 

i.SOl 


S.D99 

mi 


i3«,rss 

SOS.TW 

Groups. Cattua ipiiutiog 

GiT»ap£7^ Ottttan And ** -- 

Group 3$ (A), MAk«n ot IflMp crepf , ombroideriM, f rioAPt, oto, * ♦ 
Gtuop 3» <>««fiAtkin,iueh ^ iiMuffioiimtlj lioucib- 

vd^DtAw^fto. ** 

38.IM 

«a,073 

s.loe 

30.230 

2a,nG 

%77l 

32,417 

13,411 

31.17] 


3W.T12 

U4,t39' 

359,0» 


The figures are still too low. And the reason already given applies. In 
passing attention is drawn to the much higher proportion of dependants at this 
Census. 


641. It must, however, be remarked with regard to the above that in Group 
38 there appear many sUk-workere, as is shown in the discuBsion of the silk 
occupations below. So the 1921 figures are even more def^tive than the above 
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componson would indicdto. Group 187. Zabouf&ts dcsewied Temains 

the most important repository for tniaaing workers m Cotton. 

642. The territori^ distribution of the Home Weavers would have been ve^ 
interesting. But unfortunately the Sind handloom weavers ha^ gone apparently 
almost solid into Group 38 (h) as " weavers " without ^rth^ specification, Anyone 
who wants the figupea must therefore take into consideration Groups 27 (a), 27 
mid 38 (6). From Group 38 (6) he must first disentangle the Silk Weavers {for which 
see the discussion below), and then the bulk of the balance can be taken to cotton 
weavers, and probably most of it to Home Workers. 

643. The territorial distribution of Factory Workers, in all Induces, but 
esperiaily in the Textile Industries, must be looked for in the Induatrial Tables 
(XXU)/and not in the General Occupation Table. 

* 

Section H,—bmusmiEs—O ther Textiles, 


644. Gtoup 29, Rope, Tmm and Sfriap tnakifio shows 62,935 peia<ms 
supported. The principJ Districts contributing are Poona, Batara and Sholapur, 
with Kolhapur and the Southern ilaratha Country States. But other Distnota 
contribute lesser figures. 

645. Group 30, Workers in other fibres (ooir, doe, fiax, hemp, straw, tic.) , shows 
13,397 persons supported, against only 9,250 in 1911. I have serious doubts about 
the correctness of the figures, because the territorial distribution in 1911 and 1921 
ate entirely different. The principal contributing Districts at the two Censuses 
were:— 


2911 


Kauarik 

■ A 

.. 1.510 

BatJiagiri 

4 -i 

., 1,113 

Kiwit 

1 1 

.. l,0TO 

Dhaiwar 


997 

8umt 

4 * 

853 

Ahmedabad 

m 

737 

Nagar 

m w 

607 

Beigaum 

m . 

491 

Catch 

*. 

481 


1921 


Nagar 

.. 2,613 

Larkana 

.. 2,542 

Sukimr 

., 1.946 

Upper Sind Frontiei 

,. 1,168 

Outoti * * 

.. 1,301 

Rycteiabad 

750 

Kliairptir 

416 


Tt is virtually impossible that any one occupation could move about tem- 
toriallv'inthisway in 10 years. Therefore the figi^of eitlier one or the other 
Census or bath are wrong. Tlte error no doubt lies iu classlGcafcion, since the terms 
used by the Numerators wilt be tie same from Census to Census. 

040. The tFooUeit mdttslries occupations, which, were included in one group in 
19J1. have th is time been separated into three (Groups 31, 32 and'33). Wool- 
working alone is not on important occupation. The persons supported are 40,212 
jigainst 42,565 in 1911. In tlus Presidency most woof-workers are primmily sheep- 
i^rds, and go mto that group. Those that get in here are almost entirely home 
workers and are prineip^y found in the Deccan and Kamatak. 

647. In the same way the Silh-worhing Occupations, which formed one Group in 
1911 have been divided into Silk-Spinners and Silk-Weavers. The number of 
persons supported in 1911 was 44,137, and in 1921 only 26,690, It is impossible 
to believe that the industry has declined in this way. f think the explanatioD 
lies in Group 38 (6) already discussed, the missing silk-workers having gone bto the 
vague group as weavers ” pure and simple. The bulk of tho% who did get into 
Groups 34 and 35 are specifiied ns Home vrorkeis. The Industrial Tables also show 
that this Industry is not one to which mechanical power and industriiU organisation 
has yet been much applied. The territorial distribution of the silk-spinncra and the 
silk-wihvers is not the same. Tbe large majority of the spinners are found in 
Dbarwar, Bljapiur and the Southern Moratha Country States, with a few in Nava- 
nagar and Surat. On the other hand tbe huge majority of the weavers are found in 
Surat, Ahmedabad and Ahmednagar, with a few in Poona and Navanagar. The 
missing fiilk-workers can then, by comparing the 1911 ^ures with the 1921 ^urea- 
in Groups 34, 35 and 38 (6), he determined as belonmng to the weaving branch, 
and as located in Surat, Ahmedabad and Nasik, in which districts there is a large 
fall between the total silk-worker figures of 1911 and those of 1921. In the case of 
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Naalfc tteT scictn to have gone into 38 (a) ilakers of LucOi^ etc., and itt Siitat and 
Ahmedabad partly into 38 (o) Makers of Lace, etc., and partly into 38 (6). It is 
evident that the« is some difficulty in classifj'ing makers of silk embroidenes. 
Doubtless some silk fabrics are both wo\'en and also embroidered, and the aaagn- 
ment of their producers to the Group for StUc-sveavers, or to the Group for makers 
of Embroidery is therefore a diattcr of chance, 

648. Grottji -3?, D^dng, tfeocAiVf^, pnnft'rw?, pte^raiion and singing nf (€Tlile».— 
This Group, at the re^jueet of the Department of Industries, I tnM to divide up into 
(d) Dyers, (hi CaUco Printers, and (o) Others. The figures, as obtained and 
abstracted. 1 have left in the Table, But it would seem that they are not sati^ 
fjvctory. It is Iwlieved that calico-printers are numerous in Ahmedabad; but this 
occupation did not there occur to any satisfactory extent. The^ reason is probably 
that the veniacular terms for dyeing and calico printing are not distinct and certain, 

649. Group 38, which baa already been incidentally discussed, k highly 
unsatisfactory as it stands. It includes/os will be s«n from the above discussion, 
(1) a good,many genuine makers of lace, etc,, (2) miscellaneous ailk-weavcrs, and 
(3) a good many hand-loom cotton weavers especially in Sind. The important 
filing next time will be to impress upon the Enumerators, especially those in Sind, 
that the return “ weaver ” cannot be accepted; that the first thing is to ascertain 
whether the weavir^ is in cotton or sUk or wool, and then to ascertain wliether the 
weaving is done at home or in a factory. 

Section 18 .—Industries other than Textiles. 

650. There is Uttle here that calls for comment. The figures are in the main, 
those of village workers, such as potters, carpenters, tailors and many other occupa¬ 
tions. For we most, part industries covered bv Orders 7 to 18 do not figure much 
in the Industrial Tables because such establishments as exist are small ones. A 
difficulty is felt as regards SaU Hefineries. These ate shown in the Industrial Tables 
as employing 7,336 Males and 2,135 Females, But in the General Occupation 
Table the total workers in Groups 23 and 24, (Order 5b Salt-workers, were 3,292 
Males and 1,289 Females. It is not known where the ex^a workers shov-ru in the 
Industrial Tables have got placed la the General Occupation Table, There is no 
other Group which they seem to fit. The only thing that 1 can suggest is that the 
workers in these Eatab^hments are not whole-time workers. This may be a subsi¬ 
diary occupation, and they may have returned Agriculture or something of that 
aort as their principal occupation, 

651. The same appli^ to Manujadurc of JSrat&i Ifa/cr#, This is in point 
of numbers an unimportant industry. But it is noteworthy that the number of 
w'orkere returned in the General Occupation Table is only one-fourth of the number 
returned in the Industrial Tables. Here also it is possible that a person employed 
in malting jEruted Waters is not a whole-time employee, but it is primarily a Butler 
or Cook. In such cases the Maoager of the estabbshment would enter in the Indus- 
trial Schedules all persons who are engaged on the work, even though they some of 
them work for only an hour or so pet day at this particular ope^tion. On the other 
hand these persons, when asked by the enumerator for their occupation, would 
rightly return their regular employment, which would be taken in the Genera! 
Oceupatiott Table, Sub-Claaa X, Domestic Service, or to Group 13&, Owners of Hotels, 
etc., dc-t flJid their einplogees. Xor would it probably even occur to them to return 
ManxdaotuTe of jErated Waters as a Subsidiary Occupation, since to them the work 
on the soda-water machine would seem to be simply part of their ordinary daily 
duties as employees of the Hotel. 

652. In the case of jSupar Rejineries, Mechanical Power not used, some difficulty 
was experienced in the Deccan Sugar-cane growing areas as to how to dispose of the 
numerous small crushing millB, which from time to time employ more than 10 persons 
on the crushing operations. Some of these have got into the Industrial Tables, 
but not so many as at one time seemed probable. On the whole I think that at the 
next Consufl there should be a difTerentiat ion between (t) Cane crushing mills in the 
fields leltere the cane is grown t and (2) the same in the Village Site or in the adjacent 
Towns. The first type should, 1 think, be excluded from the Indufltria] Tables 
altogether, as it is not an Industrial Establishment in the sense intended by the 
framers of the scheme, whatever the number of employees. 
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653. To rckurn to the General Occupation Table I <lo not f^l that our Occupa¬ 
tion figures are so reliable as to make it worth the reader^s white to be drawn into 
a long and detailed comparison between the hgutes for each Group at this Census 
and the last. 

We mi^t however perhaps take note of the Group 65, Rictt Pounders and 
Buskers and Flour Grinders. When we take the correspondii^ groups for 1911 
and 1901 and combine the figures so as to make a correct comparison, we get— 


Pitpuhlian Supporlei, 


1901 

1911 

1921 


T I 

■ t 

■■■ » 


133,879 

103,076 

49,328 


The reduction at this Census is very marked. It is wcertAm whether this l^e 
reduction is genuine. But there seems reason to believe that the very laborious 
o'jcupafcion of husking rice in pita with enormous pestles, and the almost equallv 
laborious occupatioD of grinding flour by hand (otherwise than for purely domestic 
needs), have given place to mechanical methods, which render necessary a very 
much smaller number of persons. So far as we can get information from the Indi^* 
trial Tables it is given below, and it will 1>e seen that there has been a doubling of the 
number of employees :— 


EmptofMt. 


Male 


1911 


Floor MlUs .. 

Rice Mills ,. 

Riee and Flour Mills 
l^ur Mill and Sugar Factory 
Flour and Oil Mill ., 

Flour and Rioe MUb 


Flour Mills 
Bico Mills 


1921 


1,100 

835 

25 

26 
60 

137 

2,183 

1,358 

2,891 

4.249 


Feoiikiaa. 

43 

179 


U 

236 

92 

675 

767 


654. Nevertheless I am not satisfied that this increase in Mechanical methods 
could have effected the reduction which is shown between the 1911 and the 1921 
figures in the General Occupation Table. I think a possible line of e^lMa,tion is to 
suppose that manv persons who got into the General Occupation T^le l^ tune 
as Rice Huskers, etc., have this time got into Group 1S6, Gram and Pfme Dealers, 
the figures of which rise from 157,784 to 213.498. In any case m which eifchw (t) 
the some persons who pounds or husks also sells, or (u*) the said person is an employee 
of a definite grain dealer, it would not be mcorrect to classify him or her mto this 

Group 136. 

653. In all cases iu which we find a very violent increase or decrease as agamst 
the 1911 figures it is necessary to look about for an explauation by aupposmg that 
the persons who at one Census got into that Group got into another Group at ano^er 
Census. A good example of this is furnished by Group 40, Mak^s of lusher orttdes 
aucA os frwMJb, toaier-bags, saddlery or harness, etc, eto., excluding articles of dr^, 
where the persons supported rise from 10,206 to no less ^ than 33,356. Such a 
violent increase is virtually impo^ble. But we can combine certain OirietB and 
Groups as shown below, and thereby produce reasonable comparative figures. 

f'M'KHU Supportti. 

1011 1021 

100,880 127.56 

201.850 J56.47T 

18,029 33,410 

798 (inaluded in 
Older?) 

321,566 306,448 


Order 7. Hides, skuw and hard nmteriab from the Animal 
K in g dom (e,j,, bone, etc.) .. * * - 

Group 78. Shoe, boot anil sandal makes 
Older 37. Trade in aldiw, leother, fii». eto. 

Cwrep (81) of 1911, Saddlew, hameas makers, whip and 




iTi sa 
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656. Id Group 46, Forging and Soiling of Iron and other metal t he figures 
and persons supported leap up again from IJOS to 21,420, a quite impossible 
phenomeDon. Here again it is a question of classification pure and siinple. 


191 ]. mi. 


Group 46 .. ., ,, .. 

Group 48, Other workers iif iron, and makers of implements 
and tools principally or exclusively oi iron 

1.793 

122,774 

21,420 

110,633 


134,566 

131,953 

657. A good example of the difficulty of difierentiating between Manufacture 
aud Trade in a country where the same persons usually Imth make and sell is 
afforded by the following, in which two parallel groups out of Sub-class HI and 
Sub-Class V respectively show opposite movements :— 

Group 72, Bwetmeat pT«parera of jam. coAciimoota, 

■■ Ail 

Group 134, Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gar, molasses 

ISII, 

37,086 

11,916 

mi. 

20,064 

22,404 


49,004 

42,468 

and again 

Group 75, Manufaetore of Tobacco, opium, and ganja . . 

Group 137, Tobacco, opiom, ganja, etc., seileis 

25,338 

34,494 

14,232 

33,641 


49,882 

47,873 


658. The user of the Geneml Occupation Table must, in fact, be constantly 
on the look-out for pitfalls like these. He must always be prepared to combine the 
correspondbg Groups in the Industry and the Trade Rub-Claasea, and he must, 
in addition, be prepared to follow up more subtle byways of classification. In 
short no comparative study can be attempted until the whole series of 161 'Groups 
is mastered. 

SEcnoir 19 ,—Tbahsport, 

659. The figures in this Snb-Clasa show a very large drop from those of 1911. 
It would be best to consider them by the different; orders. 

Order 19, Transport by Air is of course new, and the figures are trivial. They 
amount to 159 Workers (all Males) and 118 Hependants, mmost all of whom w^re 
enumerated in Ahmednagar, 

Order W, Tranepo/ri by Water shows a reduction from 173,564 persons supported 
to 141,116, which extends to almost all Groups, and is probaWy due to the increase 
in Group 187, Labourers aud workmen, otherwise unspecified. 

Order 21, Transport bgSoad, Here the reduction is from 329,164 to 151,942, an 
impossiblestate of things. There is no reduction in the numbers of peisons eiwloyed 
on maintenance ofroa^ and bridges, but on the contrary a slight rise. Inert is 
also a doubling of the small Group Falki, etc., Carers ai\d oioners. Abbreviating 
the lengthy Group titles we get— 


Vehicles ,. 

ISII. 

.. 108,499 

MccliAiiicmllj driven Vehidea ., 

1 S2I. 

6,709 

Pack Animals .. 

, . 50,337 

Other Veliiclefi 

41,463 

Mesaengers 

.. 143,752 

Pbck Aninijik «« 

34,167 


303,488 

MesseAgeiB 

40,697 

121,976 


060. To a certain extent we may assume that increased Railway facilities 
and the enlarged use of motor vehicles has diminished the demand on bullock carts 
and pack animals. This is certainly true of Bombay City and applies in a lesser 
way everywhere. But the reduction is too great. The explanation is not apparent 
However it is pointed out below that some of the missing perBone have got into 
Or(fer 37, Trade m the nwans of Transport. When we come to Group 117 Porters 
and Messengers (called Messengers m the above figures) we find that many of the 
143,752 Porters and Messengers of 1911 were probablv Railway Portcra Now In 
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1911 iJie word “ porters *' did not occur in Order 22, Trumport 6y RaS, but this 
time does occur. And this order rises from 183,569 to *216.618< Even this however 
does not fully explain all the vagaries of the fibres, as the following comparative 
distribution of the same between British Districts and States will mow 

661. Grcup 117, Porters and Mef$engeri— 

teti. lesi. 

1q British Diefcricto , - .. > • 134,042 O.TIO 

In States and Agcneica . . .. . > 16,734 23,843 

I am inclmed to think that the correct definition of this Group will have to be 
fixed and explained to Abstraction Offices in 1931. At present there seems to 
be extensive misunderstanding. 

662. Order 23, Post O^ce, Telegraph and Telephone Services, The number 
rises from 30,827 to 36,784. 

Sectiok 20.—^Trade in Generai.. 

663. The difficulty of distingnishing Industry from Trade has already been 

explained. Tf the of one of these Sub’Classcs fall the figures of the other are 

likely to rise. This has occurred this time. 

Psnoiii fiiipiKittML 

1911. 1931. 

Bub-CUsi III — ^Indiiatry .. . . •• 3,398,838 3,242,637 

Sub-CUas V — Trade .. .. •• 1,764,064 1,941,412 

6,147,890 5,184,049 

Section 21.—Eatiko and Drinking Houses, 

664. The figures for Hotels, Ca/h, and Re^wants are always of interest. 
They rise from 49,021 to 63,836 ; and in the caw of British i>^r£cte alone we get 

3 K 67 I figures in the margin. There is little doubt that ^e 

iwi !*. »i>'iJ9o rise in this case is genuine. TemtoriaBy speaking 
1931 .. 02.5S4 Xratle is wide-spread, and calls for little comment. 

Bombay Gly accounts for no less than one quarter of the figures of the whole 
Presidency. Ratnagiri comes next. And the high figures for the Koukau Districts 
and Surat show either that the teashop is more common on the coast than above 
ghats, or that the small toddy-shop in toddy-producing district is able to send up 
the Group figures. 

Section 22.—Trade in Vehicles, Etc. 

665. Order 37, Trade in the m^ns of Transport rises sharply from 26.789 to 
65,110. The extra persons have evidently come acro^ from Sub-Class FV, Trans¬ 
port, as already pointed out above. It is impossible therefore to nmke any 
comparison with lOII. As a matter of interest, however, it may be pointed out 
that the number of persons shown in Gr&ap 144, Dealers and Hirers in meef^nical 
transport, motor cgc&s, etc. come out at only 861 Male Workers, 150 hemale 
Workers and 1,274 Dependants. These figures sound very low ; but it has to be 
remembered that many cycle shops in plMcs like Poona arc only partially cycle- 
shops and are mainly occupied with other trade. 

Section 23.—Other 'Frade. 

666. Attention is drawn to Group 152, General Store-keepers and shop-keepers 
vnspecifed. It is in India highly desirable to have a group for the general store¬ 
keeper, who is such a noticeable feature of mofuasil life. But it is a pity that this 
was merged with the undefined entry " shop-keeper ”. Tlie result is that we do 
not know the number supported by Gonerd Stores, In 1911 the Group (135), 
Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified, showed 100,539 persons supported, and 
Group 152 shows 259,079 persons. But it is impossible to make any positive 
statement to the effect that the difference between these twoia the true figure for 
persons supported by general stores. The excess persons this time have been 
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drawn various other Groups, but particularly from Groutf 132, Grocer#, etc* 
eic., which falls from 346.593 to 145,9BS. 

Section 24 .“Pubuc Fohce and AnMDiisTHATioN, and the Propessioks. 

667. T pass over the« Sub*CIasses, because I do not think that any compari* 
sons are sound. I say tbia because, while these Sub-C!asaea are small/Group 185 
for clerks, etc., unspecified rises from 164 thousand to the hi^th fi^re of 352 
thousand. Any reductions in Groups in Sub-Claeses VII and Till can therefore 
be assigned to this Group, and all comparieone are at an end. 

Section 23.— ^Phivate Income, 

668 . This is classified us an occupation on the broiid anderatunding that 
occupation includes passive means of livelihood, and this is made dear in the heading 

* of the Table. The figure is singularly constant But it amounts to a very mucS 
smaller proportion of Ae population than must be the case in European Countries, 
where income from dividends and investments generally is such an important source 
of existence. 


Section 26 .—Domestic Service. 

668 . This Sub-Glass shows a slight reduction, though Group 1S2, Frivai^ 
(rfWWMS, coachmen, dcgbotjs, ete., is 300 per cent, of the 1911 figure^an increase 
which cannot be genuine. A new Group was opened for Chauffeurs and tleauers 
of private cars, showing 7,7,3! Male Workers, 703' Female MorkerQ and 9,685 
Dependants. 


Section 27,—Tnsupfictently Described Occupations. 

^6<0, \Ve now come to that bugbear of the Census Officer the undasaifiable 
entries. This time the numbers leap up from half a million to a milljon and a half. 
But 1 should like to emphasise that this is due not so much to the greater accuracy 
in enumeration in 1911 as to the habit, to which I have referred several tunes in this 
Report, by which the Abstraction Offices were expected to improve the schedules 
by intCTDietang doubtful entriesin any way that seemed fit. The reason for advanc¬ 
ing this belief IS that in 1901 the numbers falling under insufficiently described were 
about the same as in 1921, My predajcssoc arrived at some formula for getting a 
comparison between the Groups of his own and of the previous Census, and showed 
the figures ffor British Districts only) in Subsidiary Table VIJ of Ms Chapter XII. 
Aecoidingly I give below those figures and the figures from British Diatiicts only at 
this Census:— ^ 


Bub-Clu* XI 
IncJuding ttuipij- — 
UnelitHiDfMi byalneu-iiMn 
UiiiitlBAfliAiid Ckrki, etc* 
Uociwllwd Lftboiirtti 


PcjiiilAtioD lupiKirt^d. Briliil) 






1 1901 

mi 

tfiS] 

-■ 


A ■ 

* 1 

!,£ss.rja 

3«S,301 

i l>3 t 1,384 

■ m 

i « 


ri- 

s,tc« 

10,1 as 

7T,88S 

m 1 

W V 

-- 

■■ ■■ 

tl4,4(M 

lOH.ew 

ses.esu 

T I 

■ ^ 

* ■ 


t.lttr,3S2 

SSti.SSS 



671. We are therefore better than in 1961 in the matter of Labourere, but 
worse m o^et depa^ents. On the whole, in spite of the above reservations it 
must be admit ted that the result is somewhat tvorse than even in 1901 because 
{l)a ve^ large niunW of unclassified business-men and clerks k less justifiable than 
an excess of uncke^ed labourers, the former being educated and able to answer 
quMtioi^ if asked them by the enumerators, and (2) in 1901 the famine conditions 
had probat))y really throwm a good many extra persons into the ranks of General 

672. In the Cities Report an attempt has been made to redistribute these 
unclassified figures among the different Sub-Clas.ses for the Cities of Bombay 
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* jVluneil»b8d. Biti in tlie: (^ase nf the whole Presidency 1 do not feel that T am on 
biich sure ground ; nor is the resit it worth the mfKcutty and uncertainty 
involved. 


Section 28.—UspBoniiCTiva Occupations. 
873. The total number of Beggars in tJie Presidency is— 



A 




Wi*rkm. 

X>epcnd*iiti. 





- 

1 


R^llj^joUK MpfliJlOUitf 






10.W3? 

74^ 

Befcjroc* 



■ -1 

b ^ 

.. inj>77 

G4,405 ' 

ua^is 


Tot*l Dumber fupporttd by ReUftoU MicDdicMury .. . 

M ti *t ‘ ** .. 


Q rftud Total aupparUtd , + 4Sra 

674. The number of Pfmtiiutes atid Procurers would have l>een interesting i£ wo 
could have got at it. But a glance at the territorial distribution, which follows verv 
closely that of 1001 (the last year when this occupation was separately tabulated), 
will reveal that, ive have only got the true figures for certain regions where the 
occupation is not concealed, ft is evident that in Gujarat Prostitutes do not record 
themselves as such. Where they get to is uncertain. A glance at the number of 
Female Workers in Group 178 will show that they have got into the Tables as 
** singers, acting and dancers It may, there fore be assumed that they record 
themselves as dependants of some real or imagbaiy male connection. Certainly 
none could accept the statement shown by the figures that in the whole of the five 
British Districts of Gujarat tliere are only 75 working Prostitutes, in Kathiawar only 
S5> in Palanpur Agency only 02, and in Mahi Kantha none at all. The only regions 
where correct figures seem to be returned are the Karnatak and Kanara irith the 
adjacent States. 

675. It may cause some surprise to learn that 352 Male Workers, 98 Female 
Workers and 178 Dependants returned tlienvjelves, or at any rate found their way 
into our Tables, under the designation of “ irifcAas, Wvsards’astd Cattle jioisoners 
1^0 these are is uncertain ; but they are almost all from Surat and West Khandesh, 
with a few from Sholapur, Broach and Bclgauni. The territorial Distribution seems 
at first sight to imply that they are by caste members of Jungle Tribes in the forest 
country; but their entire absence from the Surat Agency and Keva Kantha upsets 
this. The corresponding ^oup in 1901 was returned*^almoat eutirely horn Slahi 
Kantha and Kathiawar, which makes the olascurity even greater. 

676. ’Group 1B8 (6), Inmates of refugee camps, seUlentents, dc,, is a small 
subordinate group which I found desirable to segregate for tlie purpose of accom' 
modating these Befugees, who are not beggars, 3 ’et have no ItveUhood at the 
moment. Territoriallj' the figures came out aa under :— 

VVcast Kbandesh .. 550 Poona .. . , 73 

Bctgaiim ,. .. 128 Kolaba .. ,. 55 

The Belgaum and Kolaba figui^ were War refugees. WTio the West Khandessh 
and Poona persons are is uncertain. 


Section 29.—EiiPLorzEs in certain Departments. 

T 

677. Altogether iudependently of the General (.Vnsus special returns wen* 
called for from certain Goventment and semi'Government apartments of the 
emploi-ees in their services on the ISth March. These retnitiR were compiled for 
the Presidenc\% and the results are shown below. 


* OBle—ae 
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Chapter XII.—OccuPATiosa,* 
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Cbapteb sn.—O cctjfations. 
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appendices. 


The AppeDdicM which hnving. for the sate of b™ sent ^ ^ 

becaoie readji not annngcd in order of unMecta eort«po^ to the order of the Chepteia 
of the main Report . A list of Appendkea will be found at the bcgfcimig of the Volume. 

The SubaidiaJT Tables in the Appendiwa are diotiugniBhed by a fierics of amall Roman 
nameralB. 

APPENDIX A. 

ViTAi. STATiffncB OT CEnoNAL TiuaEfl IS Settlehehts. 

It barinfl been observed in iwmc cases that the concentration and eettl^cnf of norn^ 
people had^lted inamarked mcreaseintheir mor^ty.owing to 

Sith the change in their mode of living, the Censue CornmiKioner wked Pto^cud Supe™- 
tendente to ob^ any information which thev could concerning the health eonditioas and vital 

«Crtai».l Tribe* 8,ttl< me»t. -Kei «. ™de, 

M, O H. B. Start*, O.B.E, a« (MMinid Tribes Settlement Offiea wrrte to 
cLLSner»*ttai;ubiect,miiLt.^:d.W.0’8. Hotpby, 1- lI.S., SmutaiyCommaiio*,. 
kindly funiiBhed the Table annexed, with the following remailffl 

favoanbly with tbe ^tuefol pajraJfction* 

Oth„ pdau «( »1B«1 .hBW ap. the m«W!j hi# 
wlmi conlm^ "ith hath tha l«i*I popdatitfi md tb* popvI«lion of Um other &!lU*m»ni. 

B. ,W, PH*upi*My Bittli «pitt»»icin li lam* tbwu# m th* SettloDJoiit*. 

Subifididry Tobfc ('fj—Sfafoiwttf ^opuhlim md actual Sinks and Deaihs 

fyurits in CWmiwoi Tribes Settlements, 
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Itwillheseentbereforethatsoforasthia Preadouiy la Mncemea .an eoeob v. b.,.™ 

tration of nomadic tribes in Settlements, so far from having a dcietonow eAwt on their h^^ 
EThad qa”te the opposite effect. In this connection, however, it is im^rtant to iememb« 
thaS whicK settled in this I^idoncy «e not by any 
Some such as the Oliapparbamds, are not really nomad lO m any sense, others, such ae tbt 

OhantichoisandHaranshikwifl, though they may in oidinaiylife move aWt.are not ncce^^y 
men of the ooen road by choice, but by neoenBity. The Haramdukarja are probably allied to 
the Bbils, wh^ore eoantially not nomads. The real noma^ of tl^ Pwrfenoy are the i>e«ple 
referred to in the Police Gazettes as the " ao-aalled Sindh i Bain^i Gipu» , and^ew v^ 
^aU castos sneh os the Kakais (referrerf to in the Langnago Chapter of this Report). And 
thcflfl {wMjpl® do note find th^ir way into the Settteni^tii* 





















































APPENDIX B. 


Glossary qw obsotoe Lakouius Kahl^ 

Til© vemoQuIttra of this Presidoncy arc fiv©. And, os the loeal iitde:x iesued to 

Super^daoM contained 133 imniea^ atd aboald liAve contam^d about! 40* bad it not been for the 
otnission through oversight of Kaiiaree© nod its synonyjiuj* it might bo imagined th^i it was a 
fairly complete ibt of the names that have ever b^n returned* This k tor liom being the case* 
There ms 873 Indian LMigdjOges recognised by the Linguistic Survey* Dr* Gricmw** Indei of 
liAUguagfl Names, Linguiadc Survey of India^ Calcutta, 1930, oontoms approxhnatoJy 4*500 
recorded naines of Indi&n Languages and DLalocts. Of oonm many of these ore Buitnese or 
HLnalayan, and never have been* nor are ever likely to be* returned on this side of India* But 
the names aotually retujmiisd in th^ Presidency since 1891 are probably nearer SBO than 133,. It 
k a pity that Dr. Grierson* in compiling ids Indeit, t-hongh using the Bombay Cenimii Beport jnf 
1891* id not Gojsuit the Itoporte of the noKt two cejisuses. The Gtosfiary which followskintrely 
a collection of random notes* intended to bo snppltsmentary to the Index referred to. It dots 
not inctuda all the obscure names mentioned in the Index as recorded in 1891, In particular it 
omits—(1) namea* apparently misspellmgs* lor which the Index itself suresis the aquation, 
e.g. Lahani fl891*, lOiandeah it Pauub Mahals), a misspelling for LaVbani; (3) names on whi^ 
it has not been found possible to throw any further Light* e.g. Mtki (1891* us a form of Hindi)* 
Kkiked (1891* from Kaiiam,as Bakhini Bindortani]^ andtS) namsft* not hemgmksiwllij!^ 
which are fully explained in the Index, e.g^ ** KatipQtt ^— a geueral name for the Bhil languages 
apokea m Gnjurat-^^ It includes—(1) names mentioned in tho Index* on which it has boon 
possible to throw some further light; (2) all names recorded m 1901 and 1911* and not entered 
in the Index; and (3) a few names of now Bhil dialects to me by the Bev. Eno^di 

Ifedberg* D.liitt*pOfDhanora,lVe«t Khatide$h,to whom*afl weBas to vadoue District Ofiicera 
coneiilt<^ fiom time to time, 1 am mneb indebted for afisktnnce. 

lu order to aave trouble in printing diacritical marlfs have not been used in the transliteratiou. 
The long A has been acoented wherever there seemed to be danger of niktmd^r&taiLdirLg* But 
for the rest it has boen assumed that only thoee will consult the GlooEury who are likely to be 
able to judgo what the diacritical transliteration of any name would be* 


GtOeSAHY* 


/C&frfYPuKiML—LLN kDt, G40if« Indox el Njcnw* linawtic TadJa^ 

lose* BCR “ ^nibay Cvqxqm Eteportn Liui^ =» lu^oAf^. = offportod. Sp. = ^pcleuL M. =■ MaIm. 

Fr A Fems^H. E«t. ^ B«f4TW!9. Ethn. Burley Bom- ^ Ellm^gmptuo Sonrey RombAj Fiwdoiuy. 

L, IJhAnw. M. 10^ F. 10. OusIfiodiwliuiugH. Kalin ILH- AUvioKmicbiLn 
Of mm in iba Knmattk tbn o^inlTAloqtal Iha BluUuo PimUiEA of tli# Nofib Tku 

istomUiitioo qI t|^ coatv im nbscmrs. Ur. Grinnoa oI mww F^wUn h m. BkjL hut freni iW CX P* Tbe 
AUvicliAxiAhJua* OoffiDftpsndi WMBUtn bo cnnapli Kumiwe. On iMa odcuioa 1 bsve let the Inz^gua^t If mturoed, be 
cIaa^ m Cipiy, m itis nn unriMni iaHl of m wjuuknag tribe* 

BABUTtL—ten, Kjapar. IL 23: F. iMw Clui^ ai Gipij- Kal La ILK- BdoH u mvm « a Bbil cUblael 
rpahoD a nudoriii^ Etimiul tribe of tbe FUnjah* oul tha Wbai lb* BijApar Bahnri voiikl 

zepnAMil is quite uawitun* 

BHANGaA^JUL—Bepd. 1901 BCR u a lorm ol EOoolu. Kot msm Thi« wfU be Uio 

JeDfttMgo al tbe Bbamilii, m well kjmwn LnUia^ cAflte, ebuoAt eoained W Oiilola ll le Uiatofm pf^boMy iirdiajiry 

BHATIA-—lODLi dwbed mm GuJuAii. omteelfy cluslflee m KAcebL 

BHOLDL—1011* BeTA KAatluu 2; F^ 2. CtiAit&d m Gipiy. Not lu ILX. Kot ideaUfied 

BHOJ*—JOlb 8tta*AMcy. 31.1J7| F-0* OAiWifiKl &i OajM^. No* in ri*N. lEeraraii«ii to tbe A^cry 
loiliid to idoDtify «&/ IooaI lAnwgt GAlliid by ttun Mnw, Eki^pm ia mss taipOfiAnt dlaliKt of Blbiri, end tpolum 
rntbewt ol TAble liil Abowt tbsl PL Dukeeiui It fomelei aomnsfated in ibe Siml A^noy 

rotuniMl U.P. lurtb-idjieeA* Bo bLj it probAb^y BJb/porl 

CHAPFARBAND.^-lftt t, BijA|mr. AIL IIS ^ F. tHO* dowied m GipT. Not la ILN, There Ia do Cbmppar- 
bAodUntfOB^ IJbwmiwtthioreAJ^otWeriiiiliiAli UieybAVv AB Ar;gOf|<uu»irnwiL But the wtejA^KDrtbejn 
origin. They talli« tber Hj Tvri™ tA ni or Raiume. 

CHfTOBl—1S01* K.bAndMb* iOlZ* BA^SliAiutAAh. 3iL 2© ^ F* 3L. In botb emw elined a* ELN 

oitM tbe liOl telmocv ud Mdd»--''Not unee Rafmence Up Emai KJuto^keb eL'mtod tbe f^| th at 

Ckiiadi Ia Apaken by ** Cbiiode ^ Bwayu, And Da OnjArtla witha SiAnlbi AdmlrtaivL,^' (Mr. E. Vftrfim^ LC.Bi 
The devoriptina uid looBlity ■ e aia bo iklJoAla AbiieiiL*- It li cJsaiIj ftol GIpA^p 


]>HA^KJL—ILNgjTei—*"A BbU Iaw rap4L in 1801 BCR u ip. In Klujidsib uid Abnaed&uu. NolAinca 
identified.'^ Add. te informAtinn giirm maij Mr. A. M. UeoiatUJAap LCL8., lli# EhiokAii ue a eu&owtA o| B bib 
m the B Aiii aih |TOeefaite of the Ktenfaeb Mefea* aadtjaej Imta a dioLot of ihmt own* HiiA will tw Ihn 
cif 1091* 






DHQRL—IBJ1* R*t» KutFw. M. 33; E O, €U«i&jd m Mknvlii. _ Niji In ILN* 

Th/ 10tl Fit* Eimmt Hirulnlr wmtiiff. Tliis rord Dhotf wu reluraod Ertnn tlw Htiw *■ ■ 

«ul« n«in» in 10^1* «id it piobAfalj » tribal ouim of ^U. If po, thb c^trncl vxftM ba ii Bhlll. 

DUMBAm—Iftl/lp («ulMiiflffii u Oippj. IWl, KhiuM^h (u 

apMumtb'. citing the ISA tndMtew* and — ^ot pii*» id^tiflnd, amt ahid J^gm^ctn 

or i)e«Aiyp*fc—** Anntbor narn.^ fnr i .i n-vT * 

Kriildfitlv MOAtloffl l>Miilidr^=jPkiPi^iEi^^ efcaiped tin? notica 4jt tHo omnpilDr of the ILN- AMOiwng to 
Elluu 8iOT»i Bom. tboW- <rf ibn Kulhabia or I>ambfc»Tari« in diHaranUrwia. mxtniFOf 

aniirmli, JJ*«tW mJ HindMjuu i tii N#bw, Poo«» *ftd S^-ik 4 miAvr* irf IhrttW. Ooj«»ti, K^iuiMM nod 
; in oikir pwia pum Mwmiy « pur# Kan»nkio> On, itc othar h»nd KnUinli i« tnMgalMl la tha Ung. 
Surrey aa * Cipey {VpI* Xl in thfr P^wlv 

DOSCaJL—l&U, Ewt Ki 4 rodfiiik M. CWiIhI mQiwf, ILN Domra u a fiiwr W, JJo* 

in Kbaxantl tJ» pant U» U.E Bafefifflw i» E«t EJiamledi MW my It la P«r ™ 

liiii la Lhtf namo aa itomMK (q.if.t. Bat gu-tha otbar imna Uit pnaition ©I E*ifr hinmUftb ntmW it pwisbla that 
af of tJm l>om lii bo Ironi BihjLT wnio pmmit ai tim lAl 1 Conaiit, 

fiA^jmE^tLN irivmr—** BoiJtL in ISAI BCR m * iHaWfc of Marathi. Sot imcp idonliBiid. Tlw dialdni 
iSk ^ it lor “ n>4d, *■ ^ndi ^ 

Tlati roay therefore psMlIjly be a namn pirun ter tha ^hbotuh tailed hf kpiua inunA. 

£11 qi rti|>l _^i 011 Otfrvdi atnl Jfdv Gdmdi amilaaBiaAMt,, Sorib Decoaii md Kbanideah, M. 21- F, 29. CLud- 

JfdntfOirorfii- tho aame 

ii fmoaiain- The two outoa novor admit identity. 


WH 

pdndltf tho adri^Fb. 


q^-^XiL _Lflll. Ny“l Shalaporfl^ Qaaiifijod at MuathL Hot inlLN. 

Thii may bo Mazatihi, arpoeribly Ahiimni^ 


Q^Vrr.—ILS ®i™—"A Bhil UmpiagoTHlML in 1&91 BCRMJl^in KfLandoak :SDtiiaw I>r- 

£aoob HiidJberc ooat mo tho followii^ note on tlua, ” Gariim ifawH U idontittal with OamH oj G«mai% Tbo fomw 
fuimo isoffifeii fmn the SUmtbi iatm and the Utlor from tho GularttU farm of Iho ^td for a 
tranalitoTatod * floaa ^ ur ‘ ffawpi Or rather tins awond namoroniee ^m tho CuiMk ^malhp tt, 
aamitxy/ The «■! name of tlio flMl diaWt |a mslthor nor ffdiiiifi but Jfa>n&M, and thw norao ■*bc^ 
by thn tooakom tbemietriw and bj otbiim butb in K htirHirah and in tbo Sfaiwati rmiat of Baroda. cTdni la tbn 
Jm aa^^ihfl Urnut Jfo«li.ai»akkfig" M " orclan amwig BMla. And thia w o^derntty tho rewn why 

thfl lafumaiTfl baa alio immitimM boon oalM Ootii or Thmo namu am howiovw iiuorwt and ahotdd bo 

diKontinurKL In tbo Ufjuiitlo Snrray Report, Vol Bart III, pPi 119-1^ 

are treated W soparato cUaWtn, But otm a auperfbial omd^Ucin of Uin apooimenfl rfron ahow 

rawwent thnaanm iHahwt. Thfl name t*, 1 belioiro, dorirod fmm thn Kaiathi word mtfni/rt*—wed 

of the»wtUng ' of a hnareiily balfn and upeciaily thn ^itn, H thiainlerpwUtjoa ia oomwt MokA* moaiw Uw W* 
of the AiiRMti p«o]do^ that ii of thn pnopb of dm West. ** 

GOLLA.—IllL Bijapiir iim. Dhanrar (TO). Kanare (3^. Claaiie^ aa TahigU- Not m 

ErtcWtly iho UngmiKo of tb* Golla iH«ta ; and tmffwrtlj IdontiBod, urn the oaato haa an Andhrm orfpn. 

GTTOLr — ILS idvw—“ BoptL in 1801 Baroda GB tw * forea of Kaoebi, No* wn^ idnntiSed *\ 

ErtcWtly tho langoagn of thn Giwli Brahmani, who am mwtiy WaUW at Bwarla, and aem Into CntolL 
Tboy prebaWy apei eithnr ordinary Qujantf or ordinary Oi%oM Or both- 

GUJARJk^lflil. EMt Eumdcjh f!SS). Khmn^ (*>. C1 b«^^ ILS Gt^*r* 

tu a, bUttB uwl iof OntuUi ia ChI»Ii Uf diiUng^iib ii fnmi Kwflbi. Tha Onjar Kunto* and ^ •"i* ai K^da* 
art pwbaWy diii«iod«jd (««■we'ri? nugnitiao, tad tJ» Unguagi. roteraud ai Oujart la prabably AJunuu, arfeiwwrt 
no E^ Ehandaah ooaBrmod thia yiewa 

QDRDT.—Iflll. BoTa Ka&ilu, It 6, P. 0. OArtidad m Qipv. Sot in ILK. 

Not kkmtiBacL 

HASAK8T Ptf A ftl.—tfttI, Bijapm (Lifl^. Phafwnrtwi- CUamfladiaK»na*rtfl. Kotin ILK. Apfartutlyth* 

A0 AdTiahanehl {(|« 

B:0NGAT>L—ILK fliroi—A CHpy huig, rejaL fcoin Setaiw in I89L RCIt in 

jdrnoat eamuinly A*ewd*«»bJobUfta9iwre]naiiio ^yoii In the South Deaoan and Raom^k to any ^revicUaii 

(g^o'artUy tkmiJ). in llWi and IkH. S» ILK (..r. K^). 

J AND.—J BOl, iWMTwmr. ». 3, P. 0, Oaiai Usd a* a dialrtl of W«ta» Hindi. ILK (ndj gl w Jmd (a«alirtli>, 

waiCntanlai I’UniaK. _ 

Tbn D-hanrar return wafl probably aoma cc^yMe oitor. 

KAIIABL—I«H,K48«.S-»3;P-^‘ «gii,K»f*f, M. *t F. 47. On both OMMtcuH alaaaiflod aa Wntaqi 

iho LuuniaeB *!« Kaham, a unall weta whiob eidsU m^nlfio bbo Kortii Dwan. Mr. liL V. 
Joabi, HnitiJ Ihsputy CoUootaf. Ntgar, in who«jown TiltaBS Kubart iwi^, kin% nupii i^ m wilhniHw. frtin whjEb 
it wiiTtbat thoi tiortOM ha^a t™flli«i at a B rtdflUthand origin. Ttoy a» atiiWUr ^ jams « ^ KaUtt of . 
Iba^timl India AgwwiT, who w«» ahown in tbo iDll Tabtrt of that ngiw M numbering VifiK. Th«ie laugoiga u 
oTidflttllrafam of BnndoU, and Uut 1«1 and 1011 clawifioatioft was Uwrtfnrt »n«L 


S' urmiTT_lall* Kvdrtahad. IL O. F. S. Ciaaalfied *a Sindbl. Not in ILK, 



would pRamnaUr bo Wnetojn Hindi with a Sndbi admixton. 


KA'KARL^ILK " A dltloet of Gujarati ip. Silinn, acattamt over Lkw Boenbap Deeeia,'' 

Kikan wdnTvtiuiudaal3Sintbeli0lCbosiu,batno( letnmedataU in Wl. Both tbo Ethn. 8nr*orr Bod. 
and the ling. Surrar tap that mn! od^iMlljr iUjduv of tbo KdkanAbi Tribe, awl oamo to India in tba iSUa 
Centiu7, aatUlng or wandariag fn kdn and Gojanl. langwagi^ nanin dooa not min to have OTor biion cchtnad 
«tbar in 1001 or afterwarda in thn Bombajr Cannia, 


.1 




KABA'NDL—ISfll* tmm sIwM ai 1WL fw® 3iiUTn,flluiifii^ u tn IfiS!. 11^ iha 

l®ftl wlwTuiM iHtb^ui fnnhmr filkMidaltcuL. lUt b* tha nUQd ■* KAroxIitli (q. v.L and A’^rm^ ai^ noM ia lO h 
np<L la 1901 BuCi R* *■ a lojfm of Kanarew^ R(ifai«ic#io thoKAaara DiJtrietfiwWt*eltieida4*&J»pfi*ak 

thff CbUDaior, «uggwt» that Im 4A ih*^ namot, w veU u Uiti mi*,, majf t* ffiKvtakai fof A'oanotfi. Xliii !■ 
POH^. AiiWi or AannaJi ia dofivod from Um black provia«fi^ Tb- unginaJ langn*^ ftaunj 

wold Ibftnfon ba AorfiddC. JUd l^uAtudi ia by luatatbsaii. 


KAEANTlTtL—ILS gir(»—“ Ropd, [n 180k BCR m a Gipi 7 |aa^agE d Kaaara." 

Nd 4 aiaco uid noikinsg ia kaoimL { Tj mb Adnlaa^^ 

KATA^RI.—WJ. Kolaba. M, tSl F, laA Cla«ifiod ■* a flip«7 lai^aww ILS A Gipiy lacipi- 

W, Tb* far® o* iflanthl apolum by lb* AoidKi of tJw UmvoU tkluka oi Fooaa,” Tbii la r wnti^cb«Q is tvnni, 
5b* KmUni aia tarom muA TOKl^ 2 ar?eii+ M tiny wore itrong m Kedaba ia IH>1, Uw KatM of tbat ysar ma jiro- 
Imlily retaraod tbo®. Thowi* an rvavoa to mganl thia a* r Cipy Uji^gn^, aadtlw ILN gim do nL to VoL ^ 
l^intbamn.SoiTiyBnro/lt-iwudifHini that lUUri L* aoMlo wiUiowu^ion aaaWYoioh^hiR^ Imt tbat. tb* 
namoJia tradonainu ai^i aot Rwl^DRiDBLatb# Dacoba wadKoiLkBii. Tho KRtAda t>™bably umx^^n apeak fiftci 
kfaMthi. Bat U tboy haeo my GuiaAH orifiia tlwj may tiao a hom< «|i»eb of i®pu» OuJamtJ* 


KATIYAI.—lOSU Niaik* M. 3. F- Al OaaaiftH! aa Kajaatmi, LLN grr® KolU$ ut JCoWfoi u a for® of th* aP. 
dUlKl. of ^laratkl iti, w diimlirai* and NaTiinghpii r. Owing to tlws Naith IkJtem pooitlon d Nwk (bM 
OMtakcrv might Im apeWbiM of tbs Manthi dialoot msaticmiKL On thn olbor band ibef* k Iko JfoUoi &a*Us a amall 
Sf^iaof iippor ladk ori^ti. found cmly in Nagar and Naaik* and tboit hoia* apHch ini«ht k> Hindi Tho 
fTTun JfiTaaife migbt bo \ho ■pesch d Ibeafl TtiWflw. 


KAY'LI or KA'^'^?L—by l>r. HedtHn a* * ^bll dialihot ■pokan in Bbobada Talaka of W«t KbaiKkabi 
Preibably lilHiitiMd with KA'YAII ottod In ling. SnrToy IX, PaftHI, p. liS7, sji tiifiTn hj boip. intho Satpnru 
(astimatcd nombcr of ipulcsm 50,0001 btit no apodmepa arulalds. 

KATrAi?TIIL--100l and ItU* ftOda Ontck only* Clu«dfi*d on both ortadonfl aa GaJaratL ILI4 glna two 
laiumacM named Kdyarthi, (Ij a nams for tke SJottb Konkan itandaid cd ^ratkl and (2) a form td Eacduspokan 
fc&tob, tbs 1901 and lOll rstnniafrom Cntcb oo^htolearly tobaro tera olaasieedaaXaocbL 

XHA'HL—IBII, Sural Diat 130J, Rora Kaniha {BJu Clwiaad aa Oipiy. Not in ILN* 

Referaaos to Suiatfailod to dicli any infoimatiom 

ThSi may bo ih* samo aa 

KHODl. IlN—R«pd_ in 1881 BCR aa a form of * Bindi ^ tp. In tba Pmub MakBlt and Kbaniipab.'' 

Kotliizi^ k known about eitbcr nams. 

KIRAR. ILN giToa—** Ropd. in ll8t BCR aa a form o! Urdo apn in Poona"- 

Af IBtad li lb* ol a Tory amili trading CMtOr nombering In 1001 only i$% almoit aU in Footia. tho 
laijgiiago Muno WM probably wtumed in IS01 by that eutCL They am anM to ho ImDOgranU from tbs U.P.* and 
thsir h *y^*" apOKb will tbsrefara probably bo qm of tbs Hiodk. 

KOLAVAKA. ilk prio—"Rsp<L in tlBl BCR Am a form of Maralbi api^ In Frmna. Kat mnce identified/'^ 

Frubablj nolidug but MaraUd spokou by Kola from tb^ Ghata, 

KQLA^T. IU^Hiv^fl^*^4 01paylaIlguaq* WFL in lOeiBCRaaaiiwlnehfJapflT/^ . 

Poaalbir tbk k ifom- A faw Koraras are noiialiy fonnd in the Central I^oroam itofatt or Koni^ tks diakct 
of tka Roitiar Koravaa, N oksed by l>t. Gritriim u a dialwi of Tamil S» remarki in tb© p*», on Gipy 
langnoget In tbe l^y of Iks Beport. 


KORAOJt^iirai Agmof^ l&l L M. 40 , F. G, Oamibsd u Telu. Tbit it vmty obaetuo. tLK gj™ Eonfa at 
a aeont DravMiaa languags of Sontb India,K aad Kodam (nrebral dj or Coor^ aa tbs lanpuige of Coow Heferenro 
to tbfl Ajionay failed to aeawL Tbo ebi&fls ol 40 tpeikora ol oitber cd the two UngnagH mcmimnod tning fumid in 
the Sarat Agency in 1811 la Tory remote. On t£i? olbor band itlato bottotod tbattbe notnro whoI malm hhIt. 
Wbm alairfjroiudilBraldcnnmbarofmalEiiaiomuroifduiidDranylangnigoiiams andiiolemalroit may nsnaliy bo 
wumod tbal« whatoTor 4^ language kt it ia a language of immi gTnnU (rf- Bboj np.) 


EOTVA^U OP VTnUMA or VTTOLIA.—Iflll* Surat Mrt. ftfiO h Eistvall ) \ iunt Age&sy (M2 aa Vllitima 
or Vitolia ), in bolb oatw olasnfiod aa Other Indi«a LangwMTV Not in ILN. 

Thia is oloady tbo dialect cd tbe tribo known aa Vittdia^ KotTaliaor Vimpho^ It it a “ S 

ponioDi fd tbf Surat Bwirkl and Agoniry, and by a cnTioiia olsrical error was ** 

imb^oario oE Vanip Piobal^ the langtugo at tbs tribn nsTor came tmdar tbe eye eJ the IJ^ Rrfomiire 

to tb* Bnrat Dlatriot olkltod^ faciTa^ dialect is a fom o!^iU (spedmoM fnmabed by 
StaJtsl Tlw mtorMtiag fact is ^ mentioD^ (aathority C^ntnl^ N., Mambdw of M^rnii) ikat the Kotj 
Tallas baTBStilL some traditional ooimsdium witb Kkindoib, and EopfiU may tbsroforo ba tbe lanao as Eolnffi a Biiil 
dlnloct tooogniaod from Kbandeili in tb* Ling. Surrey* 


EmtBEAKAfiKl,-l»01. Akmsdabwl XL 4. F* 4. Clawed aa M^hi. Not in 

The antborSty for clambig tkis return aa Uaratbi ia miooTima^ It mlgliit bo aJoka» a aiumxarjio being a znyuucu 
^kfloSlCL 

LA'D.-191L SbuUpor, H 21. F 22. Clarified u Qipey- In or fadi is ciW as * Gip^ Ungnage 

fopd. from Berar. (but dental i» cited aa a l^adrM nmmt for ^ 

Refomnoos to tbn ShulapuP District failed toalicii any infqmiatKia, The distrud m waituatsd h to rweiTO wan- 
dffcers from Hytisrabwi but aoarcelj from Bemr. 

ILN aUa giroa—** LADAR. A Oijwy Lang, repel in imi BCR as wpo^ in Bijapnr and Tb^ 

mbbt be tbn^no (tbongb tke d k i^own as dsntolW sinw-or or Him k Ibo plural enduifi in Kanaro« It is 
piXblo that aU toHO namM ani names for LosmaK. Tbo name Addis m Imjwftanl diTisic^ ^o 

LiQojf tbe Umank and Van jatk, and the n« uf tbe name as tbs name of ibeir l^uage » u aurnple tke sitra. 
ordinary way in wbinb namoi like Adi, Cvijar and otbors belonging to gtoupi of ibe laiw barbarian Intaaiiiiiaporikt, 
and tttm up m tmoiprclsd plaese. 


LODHL—IWL Kathiawar, 7 MaJ» only. Oaialfied at Westefa EindL ELK §jvm such a namti fur a fonn 
of the Bmideli dialwt uf Weetom Hindi- 

Bot tbero k ako a casto namsd lodba or Lodblu. oalUTatort and Labeatnes, kwatod m a. Gujarat and Katliia- 
war. Tbli return might tborsfore bo a name for tbe langnago of that caste, wbkh would probably be Gujarotl 


LOKA'RL—ILN gitc* " Repd- in 1991 BCR as a fonn oi Maratbi op. Ill Satoou^^ 
Pnsumably ordinary Maratbi sp. by pemont of LsnAri caste. 


V- 




*vrQ2le. Tlw acceotnmlioti af th* Csmm EepurU u liiiWe to men, 

M4'KGELA.—ILN give*—*' A mixtan of Cujonti and U«*th) *p. HiagelM of ' . . 

Thi. did wrt iB IW» or ■"“ Msflijel- »« 4 fiehiog and Ubodriag tnbo, aMuilym -North Than*. Iml 

*DfB4dion Into So™i tMrtriot *nd Aifenoy. 1, ,k[ 

** The dialect Ic Intdodod in ih* ol lio U115. Surroy deeliog «lth Har^lhi. 

(i A'ftODL—S™ «4iwli. 

givtn DAW tweitbfir Gn jut! Ki^chi, not udway# Gu j v^ti. 

\nve an^t t a k f -n to opiinary i^indlUf I** liialMt. 

^ Jfotdeiillio tochakal 

„rAfB«i«;-4^ooym.ofJ>.*d««AforwUichr«fe4Mi 

SlIRHftA.—9w Shikalgiri. 

called Tbs 1891 Mugli wm ptobaWy thoiv((i» not Fenian bdt Umduatani- 

MVA-s«.;A-if u^^Vm .fKTxi* SClS?' K 

in 1001 or lOlI. A proof of pp, 90. 1,1,^. qj»i»r, and that" i*nn‘’ii 11 input 

Buiiiborol»i»*tafit Dr. i^tro. Ho add*, however, that noinJonitaUonbavaUal^^iil 

nroaniL^tidnof X*QAfl^tp ij,* ^nmiitiBii that th« Uiaj?t»r« ^ ken bj hahmn i* dubscmi* 

thfl pwipKo MHW ^yaninciJrt 4 aI t^o ld«l veimm-olM- Tb& Surwy 

Tho^hars aro !!s[«eial-TgotS 

.< ...d....... 1.. TA.m,M„i, 

ulHOUT^e 

iuJ 52 ;SS 5 ilS!^™>‘S 2 SsiS.d.» 8 i^ 

KOYBL-A Bhildiafcct. ap. In iho Ahanl «* Weal lOmndaab* newly dia«.fe«d by l»r. HwilitrB. 

QAitr_iMl Irotn Kanar*. Olfcittllcd »b Kaoaiww- Kotin 11>S, . 

SS^id lUn«Z«irto nnoiee end In Piik.-o the oIa«ifl»twn wm probably eortwt. 

!.AAttASA-i.I.-IAS.i^“*glF*!'**8 '^‘"‘®‘ " 

AimH>st Mrtftinty ft far \ finjluifi- 

FA'BK-ABI--mi.SM(a«l|,ri.«ieod«SindhU ThliiaronllytheOnjaroti of Th.rand Parinr.Lins-Snf. 

■pTnyp YoU fX-p PiPt ii* P» SSiSu 


PASTO-—IWl, Khanileah (W), Mon" ^ K*tik^ 


Since no Knia wero rotwnetl 10 ismi in^ivuiwnran, iwr^ 
traartropty Pnohto or Faahtu, the language of P^thana Jw thn town I 


PATWEGATtl nr PATj^l. jSfiilaNWitoltrr^ie^^ elMOtn 

iSt ^fKirinf BelK-un. nnd Dharwaria thn »«ne a. Pnla.K.nnd tho 

PURW. 1911,SOBBpealcDta. roalrdy mSind. rl5iS^ and"(st 

BeagdU. (*> *j^lit',^*iliiri). A» IMhirtooenpito tl»pla« 

lrfBS5Lu?tVrur3^.o'U.^»k.u^«o.wn*^^ 

SlSlS:lft^”ife‘j5'">I!e'e-S«»AU,.'' l.l.taF«-iW,d.»to«» O. !»■ P,.W 

rot^ from ihn Pcaaidency with any certamty, 

KAMOSUI. IL.Se.»-"AGiw>“8'0^<''"r““'''“'**“"“" H'1'"“S*«‘''»'P»‘=”- 

spohn Telegu. hnl baro now groerally adopted MarotU. 

X ct 10—h 


1 



BANJVH. ]LN " A In \SUi BCE in Khanclbh. NoiidAntldwl 

^4fnali! ii the ormnaiy Miu'Athi Umi w iml U cmuUiiily UKd hotb at vul thingi^ Thp 

* ‘ jttEi^lir ** n* KlwoiJfcflli ttoiaU be BIlUJ (r+ mb “ Jqnfli " tn ILN). 


EANGABI. 10<P|> Ei^Ddeftbi M O F 3£ IfilL But KliAndeeb^ M. 31 K St. iHAHidiKl cm bcth mimnam 

uOttjHinlU 

ILK (1) A tLoinn lot tha Koibii iub-ciiAinrt of Hcyr&tkL vbiHL ipi^ by R&ngirii m Elikbpoff Befjti. It le 

coarcly tbe urdiiury MATAtbS of tbe Diitcioti C3) A l>ul«At of Kh^nd^ibj ip^ in BcnurJ' 

'fn^ iC-h AnclMh rclDmji mto IhcrcHfalte jrrobvhlj' Ahiribii (^ BtiondLubij^—cerlAitity bul GuJuAtl 


RATEAXJBL ]mKtiUbA.!ii 5 . F O. aAndfiMi u GSmy. 

tOi giro* /fAlAiibin u m w»eI cu*^ jmEUpd pAoJabli ulihe Femt.pt>ritt l>liirkt. 

The ^ant^ eCuAfficiatiion ol tbo LItO] wptAkism Li ikKnbtHnL 


BltCKAUiA^EL mm ^ M^ikm '* iT<k>m Bijapur, u Sikal^im fttim B^gamng-^<ith eJowil u I0ii| 

m jSkik^^n fmiQ Dhorwart M F 30. Uedififid u tn It^L In IPI L u ifiiiAra frorm Dlturvu; 

elASfirtecI MA ICajuimn. I-LK til» tJbo 1801 to ftncl Nut MemtEfi.'nl- ^ iE^AiJhil^n " la-gh'fii U i 

(lip^- Inn^. from Beli^^ninp and ii rtcognhHKl luNck 07S In thtrkvifiod litt, vitb ttL to V'ol Kl Vm P»ii) ami 
an eatinALed nnrsLbior of SS apcakefL Elvidently tbe o^tuhtiun M^ttkta = ^kikaigdn etcapod the aestie^ ol tbs 
Sqrn^. 

The ton Mjemii tubave been wrongi A proof o£ the panage in the VoInmeoPtbe Uti|;tiifftjH 3 

fhirrcy doalinit with Ibifl Iangi4a^e abown tluat liie naiiie vu retried hy Sblhidgaza. Ami limjlnr rctnmi 
noted on this QCCABioa. BhikaSffHJH are wandenn^ AfluHJtnan knifc^-^miiierfi, aitd an tatd by the ^hn, Surrey 
Bozn. tiii b* ilwmidod ffum Uliwn UbwAdkimd li>barncunTertod to Ith^u Hcmaa] contnrie* Mj^h* 

SG1>1R and BUDEA, ILN giTe«—repd. in 1883 BCM u a form uf GomdMiakit L e., JvonkmnL 
and Eopd. m BCR aa a form of Unrati]i*\ 

Tbeae two n-ili be the amne und wiB be the dialeet cjf the bTudir or Shudta cute. They an oiilUTAiom^ inih a 
iradilion of Kolhapur on^ ( BUm. ^orrey Botn,) oecurring moatJy in the Abava^bat of iLaliyal and SupM 

in |Lanara« wlmiv hUraliJ ol a kind t» ihe naiul LnnguaBa^ llidr borne ipeti^ib may be eitW Kunkani or 
but If tbe Kolhapur tnudithm la correct It ■hoiilii be MarathJr 


TAWABl. 1891 and IDUl Frijm Khaodcfslip in 1901 only 4 apenberiv aU F. Claa^ed cm both oH»aaiim« m 
Marathi ILN cite# the 1891 rcL without further elueidatloa. 

Probably TaontFt ka mctatbcmi for Todai-^V the dialset of the TadaTj mb-tribe of BMlfi, returned both hi L8Sl 
arn -i l9tL '(lio 1391 ref. to Tadctrf k oited by ILN^ Toduri ia Bbilt with a lihidiQetfuu admiatim, aa the Todart 
Bhila nm Mublamana 

TZEGUIlL Sli9L Poona^ Satam. Sbcdipnt. 1901^ Poona datan f27h dbEdapw (59 ]l 191 L Naear 

( i74\ Nb^ Poona (91 K ^botapurtTAh Eolbapur Statw In all caaea eJaniied u GJhv. ILN 

ritea the l£9l ret and addi^^' Not jdent-ififlil 

Helerencca were made to Dktricta, bat elicHed obteure ceplhoa Tbcfe k a caate of Ti mit*, , wbo uo bc^tel^gmdeii- 
effl» hihJ there lea Tiigul ■ukcaate of BrmhjimniL Beth were retixmed in 1901 from Ehonutab and tha Ncrth l^r^cao 
ooly. The Brabmiu] Tincttla claim to derive their name from Tiiknl (of three familiafth aqdgiTa a fanuifiii eaplfuia- 
tiem oE itp cieafly^ u uiiuaU an ar |Hift artiEclal etymulegy Ther^ like the nim^Th^l Pr ah matta. go in for heteJ- 
g^Bxung. The diEtrict reidlcB ^1 denied the exiatence of any true language^ and the tmiLbion of the Ttrunl 

Brmhmaoa ie that they are (kT^mded Beabastha, and ahould therefore talk MarathL The Dtatt^i: leqnirea luriher 
elueldalinn. The exiatence' cn a Bmali cute and a Bmall B rmbmAfi mb-caat«, with the eatnr tmine and the aaiDe uom- 
pation, WMcwM. to imply inmihaiAtiim at Bome utikunwn point In the paffC, and from aome nnknuam region, fi imtni , 
irrathio ii oumctly aHmmeo the home dialect may ori^aaQp have betn the language of the ecfuniry o( 

Tirpnf la quite po^bly a vanaot jpnjnmciAiinn fcir and tbn Thpula and l^i^i Brabntani of this Pmaldency 

may bn imim^TaDt cnltir^atora and cliltiuatJng Biahmana Eroin tha South J^UL 

TEIMALI—Kolaba and Nagar. 1901^ NBgar(k!S3b KhandtHh {ad^Bbolapiir I91L Kuar^ But 

Ktwndeab, Sitara, ShuUpur Etotal La all oaM^cLuBed ai Qipay. ILN critca tha l|9l rel uid adde—^ Not 
idanti^ecL'' 

Thmikit Of K?iahihfipBdi ia acaateoE reljginuf mendicanta. Rtf. to Boat Kbaodeafa d kited the reply that TfiwmH 
or Timdf i ia a- mixture of Tamil and Kanucs?. 


TULU.—i9ll* Khandcefa Moroa BaUtca, 122 apeakera, beddet retuma under Tulu and Thiqea from Bombap 
Clty^ Kanara and elaowbere. ^ 

Tuhiiiarwognliiid lAnj^geoISimthlndia. But the retum of i22 BMkern trum the Icmdy Phil cuunijy id tbe 
Khandirih Mat umiaea a doubt whet her Tolu bunt ako the muneolaBy I dlaJftt. Rrf, the I>ktiict failed to 
identify any rach diaXect. jutd Dr. Eedberg bu luut eume ncrwiaanEdi a name. 

ULAEfvlIANDL—*9(11^ Naaik and Khandeah. M- IG t F. 1 Oaaadied aj a dmJect of WrflLera Hiwff j in 

ILN. The t^jfmination hAoaJi btdieatn a territoriai jiAiae. The loeaUtj (N. R of Preddeneri mdWiH 
grant#from the Bnrariitrectju&. NotideiitifieiL 


TAGHIRKI.-UlKBukkof. M, U.; F. IS. C1utifi«d u SiwJbi. liJf givw »ith »ui«tk nw-Uinm «, 

A Bhii iUalfict of Hermr, ud thb BbiU um* -was tvtiLni^ Id iPt L IrDm Halii Kmthk ('I TiOlL uni 
frc.(n Kfcirt. Tlmr ftiwl Fu1i»r«]ul Rtv# Kunth#, Bui U ii likrl; Uuitlte F-wAirt* ™** rttnii by meinlwa <4 Uw 
Vaulwi carta. The Faehria ala «I Nurth Gujafrt alid pfobaWy iimi^ Guliwaii. mamew m me 


VABODl^ILN iriTua—“ EeptL hi BCR u a form of Marathi ap. in Khasdeth. " 
Probably a miwj»liiiig for FurAddi Itbe Marathi of Berar). 


VASAVJu—imh IWfc irom Kfa#ndi«hi 1911 from Wmt Kbandeah. O^wi^ed hi ad rue* u a fa™ of 
ILN entoB tbe ]B91 ref. witbout further elucidatiuiL 

Rtrf, lo Wmt Khandoth cheited tha infoimatiofi (Mr A. M. MacznilUn. LCiLl th»t n Uw rwbiiU *k_ 

H‘««ara in Iba mutern JnUrt ol Karapur. " 'Hlf (*«!«« iM (Uld h» reIrtirn call ^ 

Dr dfni me ibo Mliiwing nf-la: I own » 1^:^. thn^b aomctinin glrcnMlurli 



dialect ia Dtiaraii meaning tlw langluge of tlie plain,^8ee Ung. Snr. Rent, Vul IX. P(. Ill nn laS-lOT 
alK undar Mrrm npm.} *vi. 


lai^mge or 
- (Ban 
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VrriLIHAwVlTOIJa- SiwKOlTA'LlA, 

VOLtVKAi^ABMEdl&lffit^iipip tn tbe Almuslcif West Khuidefi, qcvI^ diieaTmdBj Dr. Hje^dbeff. 

lU; Repct in mi BCE u a farm of Bindj m in TIuuil 

PwomBbtjr a widi-lmawn dimleel el Hindi 

IasHj l|prp tbnfoHowin^ luines frooi ths ll^ll «rk|di ojn not In thn luikEif of Lan^^iiJigo naniai, and ue 

qu}i« utiMfB. In mM eu» ib« mje» vaii Rtnnud oalj di» i|Mbjer nr nttc fimflji and m ftrobabl^ duo to 
somn oonliuwn or mtispdliiis:— 

GHARDAEp COOSHKl (bat for this m a tOBgoajtsn of ilr. C Itskrr to BCE mi, pun 206), JAVAKl* 
ICALABI, KIEA^T1 ( bat tk«ra in a Itbeun Uf^. p! ihia aamfi in iUf), KQISSRB. 0GJINI« 

TOTANI. TOPANf* SIPI, fiCRlJ. 


4 

it wiU be aeea that the oommenest eatiee of the OMurronce of on obnure tuuuc U the praotke 
of the EnuizieratoT legonding the peculiar prunimoiation anti jtotcdbmaof a particular caste as 
oquiTalent to a geparate language. On this principle the dinlecta of the London co^rmouger, 
the Soiuaiset fanuer, and perhaps the 'Vanuty nnde^radoiite would in England have to rejih 
as " languor Another common cause i* mistipoJJing,; or mbcopying. But even after 
eUminatiug these cases there atlll remom'a lair number of Interestnig dialwtic puzzles. 
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APPENDIX C. 


CLuiivi to New Cads Nomeisjctature. 


Eveiy Ceiuuii brinj^ a crop nf nppKeutluns lukiag ihint ttis nr that cornniuiiity niuy I >8 
relieved of its previous ^nsus luujie and given a neiv onci. or may lie teiimved from the grtmp 
in whieh it wasi previoiLsIy pliused atid. advanced to a sociailv higher poaitien. ^{0117 of tlteM* 
claims are haned on the supposed pouition of the caste in the four They are iisualir 

sifjiported by references to doubtful tradition, improbabk etyttiojogy, isolated quotations from 
tbf! Hindu nacred writings, and purcbaaed decisions of the heads of the Maths. The fiction of tba 
four FarnoA shows itself slow to die ; and it is painful to see even the High Courts solemnly 
discussing whether this or that caste is of Shtfdrct status or not. The four Fiiniiw wctis a rough 
and ready dassiiication of the ancient Arran society into strata, according to occU[Hitioti aa 
combined with and determining social prestige ; and it applied to tht A ryou immigiutUit All 

the indigenous tribes and alt foreigners were outiside the Fornoji. Subsequently the terms Brah¬ 
man and Eshotriya became associated with coiitending jwlitical fact ions, of whicJi the former 
proved the stronger, eo that the KshatTiyas virtually disappeanrd. With the abt^btiou into 
Hinduism of many of the indi^nous hill tribes, most of the DraWdians of South India and 
enormous nmnbcts of fre&h invaders from the North the nanice of tbu four Famm lost their 
purport, and were no longer nEwled. .411 subsequent employ meat of these terms is artificial. 

“ Brahman ** has been tranderred as the natno of a caste, many groups of which hove Little if 
unv Aryan blood. Kshatriya. Viihihya and Shudra have ceawd to have any teastinable appli- 
oation lit all. The demaiiijU therefore nf eiisting castes to high sounding titles ending with 
Eshutriva or Vai^ya havo to be regarded os iieoeesarily fanciful, Thi^re is no ohjectioo to 
the.se titles being accepted by the Census, providtni that (1) they do not conflict with I'sisting 
names of other castes, (2) are believed to be more or Ics^ recognizml by the refit, of the cuDiiimmty 
and (3) are accepted subject to the reservation that the term Kdiatriya or Vaiahya implies no' 
direct deiicvnt from the ^hatriyn or YaiBbya Bockl strata of the original .Aryan immigraufB. 
The clainia that have been put forward at thb Cctmuj are now given in detail. 

The claimed separation from the caste Bhat or Bharot and recognition as a 

sat>caste of Brahmans. From the oorreapundence it seems that the Su]»rintetidente of Census in 
some Prmnnee have agrtod to the whole of the claim. I wjui not however willing to inehide 
Brahmabhotte under Bralimaii as it would have prevented ready companion of tJie figures of 
B mhinflnn aa a whole rucorrled at this Census with those recorded in the past. Since however 
it seems probable tliat Ac Brahmahliatte were originally Brahmans who took to the profession 
of Te*nt*"g genealogies, and have never b«en fully absorbed into the Bhat caeto, it was decided 
to show them as on entirely uopamtf! caste, the figares to bo given on this occasion however 
Binpli they should prove to l», Opportunily 'was aUo tolmn to separate from dm Bbate of 
Gujaiat the cdmiiial and apparently distinct Bbate of the Deccan. 

A community calling itself K^fhattiifa claimed that the following synonymy 

given in tlic IJHI Caste Index was incorrect,-^' Ji}igar. synonyms—CAiTora. 

Karanjhtr, Artfti Kilatriya. " They teprefented tliat Jingar or DJiigwan ia separate and dis- 
timrt froni the other names, which should be Cbitrakara, Kerajgai, and Somavanshl iliv’a 
Kshatri.vu. Their claim was accepted to the extent of showing these two groups separatelT 
in the 1921 Caste lodes, retaining however the name Chitara. TIic point is of academic inteteat 
enlv, aa neither oommunity ia of suMciont numerical importance to demand tabulation in Table 

xiii. 

Tlie Tapvdha)* Brahmans tlonuuided removal of the word " degraded " which appeared 
againvt them in 1911 Caste Index, Ah 1 was anxious to avoid anj^hing unnecessary io the 
Caste Index, and the mention of which Bnduuan aub-castes are degraded and wliich are oot is 
of no pmctical use, I removed the word degraded wherever ft occurred. 

A .Huh-cftste known previously as SarofAc Brahmans claimed that the won! Savo-nhe was a 
corruption of Sahuvaai, Without fur a momont occejiting the fanciful origin of the tiame 
Sahavasi given by tliem I made the neccssaiy entry in the Caste Index, 

'fhe Paiichais claimed recognition as a sub-caete of Brahmaas under the name FiaAivi 
Brahman. 'This is an old d aim and recurs regular! y at eve ry CeiiHiii Iteth in Bombay and Mad ras. 
Thb community is not recc^zed as a Brahman community by die publie geuvrally. Their 
claim to inclusion with Brahman was the ref ore refused, but the words Vhbva Brahman were 
added as a synonym of dm caate both m the Caste Index and in Table Xf 11. 

The Pategars (Fatvegats or Fatvekaris), a weaving caste of the Enmatak, claimed to be 
disaignated *' .Samat-anahi Sahawttjun Kshatriga ", and to be identical with the EJWft>. J* in 
to bo noted that the Ehatiis are mainly of Gujarat, ond the Pategare of the Eamatuk. The 
Uttet talk Gujarati in their homes, which nccessaiify indicates a Gujarat origin. At the lost 


Oecmofl Putcgar was kept dwtinat, and Khatri was confused witi Cliatri, Kiliket or KstabUj and 
probabl7 also Khetri. Of tlieae Kiliket or KataLu is the name of a smalL caste which shaves 
buflaloei, and exhibits piotuiw on parchiii^nt. It is totally distinct. Ehetrifa the name of a 
cultivating cante is the Dhatwar tegion. Chatri nr Chattn is a hopelessly ^'ague teniij and 
though ahowD in the CMte Index as a synonym of Kilibet, might be a variant pronunciation of 
Kehatri or Kbatri. The term Kshatri is also sometimes returned by Khatrk TIltiniBtely it 
was decid^ for Table XITI to nmalgaiUBte Patvekari^Pategar. K^tri (Kshatri) and &ina van* 
shi Saliaararjun Kshatriya " and show fiepara^ly tbotio of 1, Gujarat and 2. the Karnatak, 
Khotri and Kiliket wero exolndod. Infitnictions were issned to abstraction oiSces to be caneful 
about these terms. But in riew of the wide varudions of spelling and pronunciation which 
prevail in India and the tendenoy to use the defunct title Ksh&triya the correct tabulation o< 
the Khatri weavers will always present a difficulty. 

The Jatt^'da Maitliil Sbiha Sabha of Delhi wrote asking “ that the Jongirla comnu^y, 
which is erroneously enumerated by dificrent nsmee in diflerent parts, such uh Sutar^ Khuti, 
Ifirkhan, Brahmim and Jsjrgida must be registered aa (Jangil) or Jnngida Brahmans.” This 
cormaunity may occur in Siiud where however the term Khati is known as that of a WoHberman. 
or Dyer C^te or in Bombay City, But the w ca-d Jangida is very little known in this iVefidency. 
It appeara to be an artisan comninnity of the Korth corresponding to the Panchals of the South. 

The Sonars claimed, as at every Geosns, to be claBsed as a sub-caste of Brahinaus under the 
name Daivadnya Brahumas. This claim cannot be allowed to the extent of including the pt-rsona 
so returned among Brahmans as a whole. But as there is no Iiami in rwording synoairua the 
caato has been demgnated in Table XIll “ Sonar, Soni, Aksali and Daivaduya Brahman." 

The JDetaifj Dharroa Prafiarata Samaj of HnhU wrote asking that the Devang Caste 
ehonld be clearly demareated. Their umtentions were, firtt, that jwreona returning ms Koshii, 
Jed., Nekar, etc., might be either Do vangs or Solis, and Eecondly that iJnguj-al lie Vangs should bo 
shown aa Lingayat by religion and Devong by caste. The difficulties In the way of both these 
requests have already been discussed in the laxly of the Beport. So long as LmgbV'nt Is Rhown 
aa a caste Ungayat tievangs are lost to the Devang caste. As r^ards Kosliti, Jed, etc., it was 
quite impoflsible to lasnc fu^er instructions to entimerator& to the efiect that persona ictiiming 
these names should be asked whether they are Devangs or SalLs. Nor am I aatisfied that remum- 
ableanswers would have been obtained . A Marat hi Koabtl if asked If ho were a Sait or a Det'ang 
would pobably reply “ Keithcr. Tlic Salts I know j they are diffierent. The Devaugs 1 have 
only hoard of, I belie™ they arc some caste in tlie Kamatak,” There wm therefore no alter¬ 
native but to follow the lines of past Censuses and group Koehti, Ilntkar, Jed, Vinkar (If^ekar) 
and Devang tc^ther. The interrelation of these weaving groups is very obscure and pti&tibly 
tto two invest j^tom would come to the eome opinion. 

The JTytfcTffliwd v-rote aaking that, while the Hj-detabadi Amil Coru- 

mmiily might be included in Lohanns aa before, the Khvd^di rim if comintmity of Hyderabad 
might'be separately tdiown. and that certain fignrua might be supplied to them showtug the 
numbers of bai(;helore and Bpinstars in the community. ] informed them that ] was not prepared 
to order separate eniimemtion of any mib-caato of Lulianas, unless e^MicialJy requested by the 
Ooxomlssioner in Sind. Nothing further was done in the matter, ns I was not [irepored to 
address the Commiasioner, and ^e applioonU did not do lo. It ought of course to be pofi&Ttile 
for a small isolated commnuHy to collect such private inlormatian for itself without the machinery 
of the Census, and if the Consne Department were to begin to tabulate special Enfonuatlan for 
private persons OF organisatioDs there would bo no end to the work, in pacing, however, 
it may be remarked that in the opinion of many good judges the Amlk generally ou^t at fntura 
Censuses to be separated from the rc«t of the LoLanas. This is on opinion which can only be 
accepted provided there is no doubt'os to whether any Lohima is an Amil or not, in other words 
provided that Amil is a clear out and definite temn 

The f7AsndU Sheilchs ofGodftra applied asking to be recorded as Sheikhs and not os Ghan* 
ehia. It was pointed out that the matter lay in their own hands, as the enmnerator would enter 
the name given by them. In tabulatian ” Ghanohi Sheikh would be tab elated aa Ghanclii 
and not as Sheikh. But their object could Iw achieved by returning " Sheikh ’’witliont furtlwr 
specification. 

The rttmhohV of North India wrote asking for their caste to be ■ rccordeil os 
NoyhaiiJii Krtiairiya. It was pointed out that Tam bolls are not sufficiently numerous in this 
Presidency for exhibition in Table XIII, and the Caste Index was already prepared. 

The TuiOBAta Kaaar conmuimty wrote protesting ageinst their confusion with Tantbais and 
Bogan, and making other remarks regarding their ouBtontB. They furmehod an i ntereating map 
showing the reeulta of a private Census taken by their own enumerutors. The Caste Index recog¬ 
nized two castes (1) Bogar or Kasar of Belgaum and the South Kotdcan,and(2)Taiubat.K&Har 
or T^shta Kasar of the Deccan and Konkan. As the figures on the map showed no oeour- 
renojof Twaahta Kasar south of Kolhapur it looks as if the Caste Index was approximately 
oorrect, and as [1 Tamhat and Twasta Kasar were synonymous, The point is of academic interest 
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onljr* BJ neither of these CAstes are numerous enough U^t exhibition in Table XIII, However 
the ^undArios and mteirelation of the variiius smtkm of the Sasar and Tambat commiuiities 
deem to require further elucidation. 

TheCoUoctorof Broach wrote recoidhag hia opiniDn that ToteiJWWt who are numeroni 
in his diatriet, are not identioal with DkAtM. Unfortuuately in the abaence of evidence to 
the contrary I W4M bound by the viewd of the Ethmgrnphic Surrey whioh imileft thoae two 
caste names, - The point deserves fiirtiicr etudy, 

Agontleinanof the£^udafJi9h^f sub-c^ale of fir&hamns vrroto protecting against the 
inolnsianot this flubHsasta in the general term Qaad SmmKU. In view of the fact that the 
Ethnographic Survey confirms the Qnzotteer opinion that the Kudaldeflhkam are distinct 
in physical character Uom the other Qaud Saiasvats it was dBcided to Ubuliitc ihem 
aepsiately but alongside of the latter* 

TheinhabitaDtsof two viilage&in District wrote piotcetJngngam^tbctngeuieiodin 

the schedules as end chmiung to be Raj pais tmd mcnitioning nmongBl- other things 

that their mirriage market was being epoit^ Their main argument in proof of Eajpui status 
was the use of Rajput Clan names such as l^annar, Solonki, etc.p among tbem^ It pointed out 
that these clan nimesoceui in a large number of ooatM which are admittedly not llajputs. The 
uttim^ito deemoo wm left to the focal officers. Kothing more wa^ heard of these rnemomlista. 
The 04% h an mteresting example of how local groups can gradoallj pa^ np or down 
in the loosely knit Hindu Caste structure. Quite posaibljp had them bom no Caste column in 
the Census schedules, these villages would have bem known and oooepted os Rajput village in 
a comparatively short time. 

The Gatovs of Waj (Satnura District) wrote claiming to be admitted as a Bmlmian sub-cufte 
under the name Shaiv Brahman. This request was refused. The Gucavs os a matter of fact 
are a mixed lot, and oontamsome groups which approximate more and some to ilic ordinary 
customs of the Dashosth BrAhmons. NevorthdeGs even the highest groups aio not in eumiziDn 
pariaacc accepted aa Brolunans. 

The disposal of the claims of the OabiU to be reamalganiatcd wilii UarathaB has been 
deocribed at^ve^ in the body of the Report, 

The General Secretary of the jSoint irsAarrti^JlfaJio;^o6AaforRajputanaandSmdwTote(roizi 
Jodhpiir askiog that members of that (rmmniinity in Bind should be ahown aa fi ami KGhatriyaei 
and not, os hitherto, as M&tis. The letter was not received tflJ three days before ilie Cen^, 
which waa too late for any enquiry to Iw made. Forsons recorded as Mali in Sind have necessarily 
been included in** Mali for Table Part DA, orhile'those who were leeoidtd as Saini 
Eshatriyas will not have found their way into Table XIH at alL It is highly Lmprobobte that 
the Malis of Sind poGseas any caste cohesion with the Malis of the Dceean. The loosm'w of the 
term Mali has olrcudy b^ alluded to in the body of the Report . The point ought to be 
olucjdatod if possible. 

The Modh Champaneri Ghanchis of Gi^arai olabncd to be a Bub-costo of Vanis. On mqmrj 
howevor it was found that they do not follow the customs of Wanis and are not lecogoixed hs 
such. The claim was thereloie dkallowed. 

The Kulgum of the Bedars or Tdams claimed that the caste should be dee^ated as 
ffoffluH, Aa this name h not known or recognise the claim wes disaUowed. 
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APPENDIX D. 

SivD Ethutoorapht. 
iisalmati Tribes in Sind. 

As reeards tho MiusiJinMiJS of Sind ouc informivtioii is vfliy ooofiwcfl. 

<taW clasafctory list is that prepared by Khan Bibad^ Sadik Ali, who wM Jaar 
of KLairpuf State. But this ia not cojisidered very reliable, A note by Mr, C. iJebci 
wiJ] be found in paragrapba *339—245 of the Census Report of 191K '^cre w however 
one iroi«rtant mistake in it, Mr. Baker stated that the tubes da«red at the Cenaua 
as Sindhi Aborigitud Tribes call themsiJves “ JtxnioirJ' Other oubhontt^, whom 1 Mve 
coJisidted. unaniino tialy say that thia is not the case, ‘ ‘ Jamoti ” o r " J^ot is a n am« given 
by the BaJuoIiia in tho ftoiiticr Dietticts to al! Sird tribes of the Indus valley» with souje 
sugg^tion of contempt, Mr, P. Jl. Cadoll, tkS.L, C.LE,, wh^ Com^ajioner lU Snd 
in 1920 sEiosrasted the following clossificotion of the bmdhi Tnbef? (1) SindJii A*el 
oraboriEinidTj.Muhauaa, Koris, etc.); (2) Sindhi Eajput (i,e,, aU ‘ Jamot ^ and 

Suitu-a ttibcfl); and {3) SindJu Jst or Seraiki findudirg .Tat, Ah™, and all tubes coma 
down into Sind by tho except smK iws deafly eonifl withi« ottet . 

Mr N II. Mev on tho other haoii wroUi; “ The great SmdluB te 

a^ijmed.'.. to either Sindhi-Rajput or Bindhi-Jat origin, Sirai? or the other b^d 

are always eitborfa) peopb of South Pur jao otigm, and still of Pun]ab 

tribea Ug. tho Khokh^), or (6) Balcolib who Uved tn the Punjab before movinc into 
Sind and'had more or less odopt«l tba * Siraild' dialect there, e.^., Jatois and UghariB. 
Tho^hnosi Urgaly morgedinthe Stndhis they really form a separate pup by oiigju, nod 
should be obflscd aa auch," Mr. Hev therefore aeenis to separate the data from the Sirais 
and doea not mention tha abnrigiiiata, ,Mc, Baker in 1911 hml classed the S&aia with tho 
Jafca {oaracranh 341) m Mr. Cadell, Ho aypeara fparegraph 242) to havo takon the same 
view of the tribes of lUjput origin aa Mr. CadelL And for the aborigmal also Iw the K^is, 

Mftooiiis, Muhanns oJid SbiksrU; but added that many of tlw abon^als would bo found 
among tho Arabe. It is of ootifse well known that the ao-callcd Arabs of Smd are not 
Arabs at alh Apparently an individul new convert becomes on conversion a bhcikh, and at 
some future period fHotna say the seventh generation) bis descendants become Arabs, whereas 
Mr He^ sais that when n Hindu Caste or ]iart of a Hindu Caste ts converted en 6fooit retuina 

itsoaato name. Another mia tote in ILhan Bahadur Satlik Ah’s list is the citmg^o^ a 
.tribe as ■'ftheikh Ansari It scoms to Iw admitted that there la no such thing ns a bheikh 
Ansar). All ,4iiaiiri3 are Arabs, The gcmitol position of the Baloch seems dear, but may be 
complicate, aa pointed out by Mr. Raker Eporegrepk 210), by t-be preseneeamo^ them of 
8tranfie™,-^ate or others,-who, as " b^bg of the trine m a way, though not of the tindied , 
tnav ^t themsalvca returned as Baloch. The Brahuia are also clear, or shouid te as also 
the trodmg commumtie® of Bohraa, Memons and Kliojaa, and the Pathans and Mogids or 
MughaU. But the position of the Slave Tribes seems difficult. These are of lanntts ongms 
(see Mr. Baker in ponigtaph 244 of the 1911 BoportJ. 

Hnlortunately all the Sbd trilioB wiU more readily return the uame of toe raialW 
-intertribal divisions than the name of the main trite itself, .So ttet classiteation is most 
^fficult , mote eapocioUy as the same diririonat name will ooenr m diaeTenfr tnbea. 

Ciroumstanoos were also against ua at toia Censtis. Mr. Baker, who had prorai^ to draft 
aorue matructioiis for enumerators, went on leave before doing so. ^doU left Bmd ju-st at 
the time when we were begbning to see daylight through the mist. And Mr. Hey, GoilfiCtor of 
Xiarkana, and Mr. Covcniton. whom I was aUo consulting, were absent on leave at m 
oritical pariod. CoiiMriuentlv no attempt has been made to effect any full classification of toe 
Sind tribes for Table XIII. A few aamplw only am ^vcn. But, as there is some postoility ot 
the Bthnogrephio Survey being extended to Sind, I instructed the Deputy Suponotendont of 
CensOB at Karachi to keep a fuU list of names returned with figures by Talukae. Tbw h» Iwn 
Bled in the office of*the Commissiouer in Sind, and will be available to an/ officer app-dntM aa 
Saoerintendent of the Ethnograpbio Survey. I would however remark that tte problems 
involved are so difficult that lam disposed to think either (1) that tte Survey ahould work 
like fchfl Linguistic Survey on Mimattss, that is to eiy on the assumption that tho Census never 
&tnH Bct the tntc figures, or (2) that the Ethnogrnpbk workahonld bo done first, and theroaftM 
toe necessary instraotions to aU Oensns officete at the nent Consns should be drafted on the tesw. 
of the information obtained in the siifTOy. 

2.—Hindu Ca*les in Nind, 

Outk-oowledge of the Hindu Costes ot the Prefidency in toirly complete, etieset to tlm eitcnt 
of sMuring some aowpted authority on the difficult question of what oaatee there are. and what 
.their ordinary occupations, and what na mas on the other hand ahould te mbgatod to the limbo 



of profeiisioD csmcaar afoadogainoiugraupiiand t^xogainoiui divUioiu wltlilii thccMtes. 

Tim b due to the extmordisimly v^uubte uudcomplete tn/urtnutioa conteuied mtheBbtrict 
Qasetteers^oompiIcdbySir Jttimc Campbell, undmoently collated by the EUiuognphic Sarrej. 
But in the case of Sind very Utile b known. Onpa^ 1127 of thelUlI lleporl will be foonti a 
Ibt of Hindu Cutea in Sind. Thu list was based muinly on Imperial Table XIII, Part U, Sind 
DiTuioB, in the Imperial Tables Volume of the 1001 Cenatu. It adds some notes on the principal 
ocoopatioue of the Castes, one or two synonyme, and a few remarks. In 10 cases out of GO the 
principal oeuupatiouurae not known. In only four coses ace syaonyms given. And the moat 
important of these, the equation Dhed = JUctiyAuvr, is veiy doubtfully correct. The Dheda are 
a 6 uj amt caste. The language of the Menghwars on tlte ot her hand iudieates a liajputana oou' 
neetiun. It is doubtful whether they ore untouchable in the same sense as the Dhede, or follow 
the same occupetions. I attoniptod by means of a ciroidar letter to the Sind Collectors, and 
one ex-Siadld olficor serving in the Fresideney to collect some fnjther infottuation about tluiAe 
castes, together with any supplementary names of castes wkicth might occur. For the latter 
purpose I printed a complete list of all Hindu Caste names which bad occurred at the Hyderabad 
Ahetmctioti O'lEGe inldll. Tt turned out that most ol these names were names of uuJlAaror 
exogamoue divisions. According to Mr. X. H. Hey they might bo nanies of MuiAoeeither among 
Amila, orBhatiaa or Khoire, or possibly among castes of extraneous origin, suoh as the Sahtos, 
or Saite(who,heenys,are of Rajput otigm), find the Menghwats. In passing I am not quite 
sure to what caste Mr. Hey gives the name Kirar.’* Thb woid, spelt with a long ' a' and 
meaning a “coward ”i%mentioacdasaaynouymof AioraintheGloasary of Indian Caeteeand 
Tribes, 1905 . Tt was not returned as a caste name in this Presidency in 1911 . Thanks to the 
energy of several officers I got aouw additional inrormatioii from various sources, which I 
have collated below, in the form of rou^ notes, in the hope that if the Ethnography of Bind 
ever is e iraT nined, the Hindu Castes will not be forgotten, or be allowed to he obscured by the 
poasibly more interesting, hut certainly more recent di^'Uions of the Musalman tribes. 

NOTES OS inSDU CASTES IS SIKIJ, 

r<ifi Ip-—Coik# rnffUiontd lA iUi ^ 22? of 1911 RrpoFf. 

Abbrcmtio&ff;— OCT,=^t>Tmtt erf Indian Caatet * Tfibaa, OilimtK 

MrpRE. Oib«m, LC.B^ Mr, S. E. CoTenttonp LCI& BU. Mp* BlnunniA] 

lUliiirchand d Hyrfvoabul C. D. JC.=&iit|kf>nt:y ttn Oty Cuil«$tor m% Kanralii in I BrSlQ jiiAixiv uot 

wiedlp Mr. H, Mixstonp L P. Najnw marlced • axA vliioJi tmy tc wnll-lnf^im 

In otber Prciideacicfl^ SAmtm muked f nsqoire r^dfiralitni of 

* ARORAi Trarfen tli(» Pwijah (r, Jf.]u Hiia it an iidportmii triMlin^eutf-p 

• BRABMftA. Traderr* Tlio^r ar* Jain*. Thm ii a nrorarb— ** only BhAbbrai and ImffalM can omljain 

fcliBmiolTM '* —rnttminp; kbat thoj mn mSieriy and dn iiot Klilbit tbeir wnUth {,BAr.. M.). Tbn caata tmna fo b* 
atroni; in PanJab tad to bvtb J^iu k llindui 

aCHITllAR. Dflnbej drivers muj lAbounrfi {Bht^ A imkCinjm for Bhan^ Socoii to bn tbi^ 

aama tM Ciiuhxn, whvih culo nnEnban ido» than a Uo m the Planjan (Va £7^7^ 

CENDp No inlormalhifu Bki- tliAt it Is a miiprint- ll gou bulc to tLe )90L Tabk XllI, vberA 

£9 ponw d tblA w?ro rriumi^ IfHam'bnfacAi tmiy. 

GURp Pr1«U {aa Qnra bf Mmt^wani, ah-,) S. G,). PriniU ^ oiijdnally tU)|mta | and nmaof thtfm 
lo Jcdalnior iBht. if.) It would inkrMtin^ to know the troQ evto ol imi^onK iibempelroi $m Gun £u 

fluids *' Onr Qor and Gum ** h^rt ftlvija bcoa mjoilod aa c&ite uAniBi in tliA 

QURUPOfTAH Prioay.—Tboy am deacendAnti of Ouni CkiT^d (Bks^ M.y 

JAGIASL Ptimta (Mr-Mredicuiti {E.E.G.), 

JAmTKL J find 1 Haro uiado A ooiA in my of tho 1911 Kfiport of a iraTwt Kp^lfmu; JAGRI and 

oorc, Ijaboorm. But 1 do not rvuiHiiibicr thn antborin^a 

JAJAK. l>niinmon who potform at Hindu E^ruEnenuAa {Bh^ k Tbn njunofa aridrntl)^ an 

OEHiapaiinnal trrtn» 2U WcU M A tiJUdiO. 

JANDAEDHA. UlU-atone maken (Bka Jf.). 

KJIATL WaiihcfifiiMi, for Dhoti {Bhr. 

RGCHRIA, kbauron «ul thieve* M, k R.M.O.jk A pmvtrb taji—" In the da^ tli^r 

alnii+ and at mi^ht thay take to armr (J^Ae Jf.J. 

MAfiAND. Prioat* {BA^M.k Fur a rdotonce to ths OTgAXLiaatioii ul tho Maufidti m 

p. 177 of the lOJt Report. 1 waa told at Uydenahad liM Uwy ara hyMi^on 8ikK huthavAno GOudnnAtiem 
of Ihlai 

NANGA^ Priiiita Af-h MrflwUaanta, who ^ abiTut almnn naked and covered With d^ai 
iAHTA. Tiaden. Thii ia waU-knDwrL Rut iho oaati; do^ not to aooor in olhar JVnldenQieH. 
SUTHBlA. MoodJeauu. They go aboni knooking twu atteki logrlhor^ and twggiiig {Bk€* Jf-h 
aANJOGI. Urcdlcafita XJio ata j^ofrod to In Qiapter tV^Raii^gqi. 

fTHAKOR. CMUtiAoii Pdaiia oi rfTer^wortbijiptri ^ JikJ Jf,)L 

t VXGA^ I thni thli Ja the aable mm Vegu, wrhkh \a a ijnaniiii fur the BhAa»liL 

WANHAN. Grain paffhera (Ditto JSle, Jf„ who a ■ynoapn BhrqgHe from 
gtmm. See a^ Barmomja below. ^ ' 

Pmi II.^AdtlUiajial namt^. 

BAJAZL doth aallM {S. E. <Tph Drapera ; hutit im A prafe«3on andnoLa oaate name, Tiisvapaoammr«.t« 
found hawking ahont the {Bho. If.), ^ 

BALESHAHl. flwogjm (^7DI^P k MU M.}. Thej am Mahomtdaiu tBU MX Bbamti, Cteib*r*. ^r,A 
llaUr are ■ytmnsraia (GDJK h Bd 

RANUA- Mmbi ilare {CMK)- But il £a not otw wbethrr Ik li a caate fume. 


-xm 


t . * 

•t BABAL Clirpeiitm, Uom IUJput»ft iW. B. Jf.J. Bami b ^tsa »« » oMt# neimmiii fn U]« U, F. A 0, P- 
t<l7CT)- fiAJe&i Moir ^ diffiifnt fmni BAfiui« B a dhw . 1 . 

BARUOKJA or BABBONJA. by OBJC m. MpvmymM l^iT WAJ^HAM 

sboTo, 

•BAZIGAK, Agirsy tffbfc Usoj »re jogglen. It b a pmfwfiwii Mia& Al,>, Thm 

intv ponu oE ihu cMto \iwiag iwr L^rJaiu tfiwii, fn ItuiccAo hoi* Adomid wilb flu& Ihsj wii«d OtcEr UTin« by 
JuBfilorT* dMdcing. bwiag ood potlJT ibrftm Tbev bttnwl iba bodi» oE their eblofii Us nciinii* onder rwy l»w 
Mtun whiuy toinbe»»liiohlool<edlliEe»bloelc of white>tcicio*bAl mdit, tiuppoaieptfcTO Ima of comiwit, Thoyipoke 
ft dJabet. I boabTo •ome kina mI gfp^ Uiij?n-W ff. Tbflre ii no Ungnaga wbkh mna 
mienbift hfero in tlio tnAex of lAiigxuige NunoM, The caale ioeiiu from to be itroii^ in tba Fkojab. 

BHAOIA. TliigraiwiJMftkoirnmanaaoUiiMl^ Jlieyam, hmeTor.ail MabomiHlKni (BA«. Jf.}. GbJteB«w 
hoin Bajptttana (IT. If. Af.J. 

CHABRIA. Thtty aiw Shikarimri Hlivif»> kaawn by ihii ittrounc, wbidi iignlABi boAkei-makert 
Dwbra in a hind of aaUod <Mbar (If* M.}. 

CHAKL Ot\ pmaers (OnK. BIc JUp ^ S, B. C.y It wonui to be a itnitwakHi luina. and nnl Ihal of a 
naie^ Ble. M. aava they are all HahomedasL 

*CHANHAN. They aw inoaUy ■nalce afiaraMHi, Tba siake ohariDOM of Bind an moaUy divfiAn o{ Oo^o 
CbaohaStwbM templu wiO be fottndin the KaogratmB^fBk^. Jf4- . 

f SKic rftl. One profmiciiially mgand in making' wmi bengiee- They are moaUy from Bajpiilaiia 
Gif mi to (JCT ae a auboaato of Mwluuui Hata, ^ 

* CHUBIGAR, I'Torr banghu maken (A- If. f?.h J5le, If.aajvtbeiame, bntadda that Um name b a jmMoa 
tiaipa. fof any worker in ivorr^i fiom “ ebtm '** a lMnglc+ CBB cotifiriiii tbli, and adda that ILAKTAK la a HyaniiynL. 
ThaoaeteChari^DrChnritkarbgfTEamGCT aaatrongiiiBflDgal. ainribaf. MajEtibar AKacberaaiiagiTenaa trade 
lerTtLi lor HaulMi]. ba^le^mabem. 

DABAWAL. MaiHlane from Bajpotaiaa f If, B. Jf.). " 

DAKHRA or DAKBUL A inwdkant unto from Kathiawar (GBIT)- 

DHABRIA. OdtiTitiaw from RajpiAana (ff. ff. Jf.). ^ ^ 

BHURDAl. Moio oomotly DHURDHAI. Bvaepetf A). It loaodi like a proffealon Bima, 

f OADRt, CyiOARr OAQBJA and QWAL. All natma of cattk gnuiere fmtn Bajpataoa (If* B. If.), * 

ffHKllA or GOGRA* A Cktehi mfindioaBt oUjw Aio lh«c anyUdPB to do with the Gugh BnhmaDi t 

KAKREJO. Pycoa fran Kajpotana (If. B. Jf^|. 

KALAR with •ynonyo) KAUGAR. Tatmaca or tlmt workm in leather (B. If. C7.), 

LABAR^. 91ldiii+who deal la pimkhaa (loattiiig) and comba (Bke. JT-h Bat Inbhaaaia tba Serthim lo™ 
of Ijittini I «q then ii danger ol wofnaioii. 

• UIRASI. They aioaingora hy prefMuon. and liaoeHy found In company with fLaoeing giHi (Ala. Jf,), Undnr 
the apeding MLnittf OCT aloiwi thb wte aa nnmefoui In the F^mlafa. 

NUNARL Rail manniaotorori (Bkc. IT.). 

PUftBl PABRI. Paab are dhooly^bearen and baaket-makaie. Purbl pnaimmbJy tnawpi that they canie 
from the Rail (B'- B, M*i* 

BOfllBD. Dialera in whntatorm (Tf. ^ 

18 ALATB. dofiUi makKi {W. B. Jf.J. A wjiMfm for Fathaiwat {OOT}. 

fSELATA, 5ILATA or BlLAYtTA. Stou maaons (BU Jf. A If* B. if.)* Tbeao^ and ^wia {GCT^ are aU 
wariant iptaHInfa of the Jaat. 

fWAPHWAorWAPHAWa. CarpeOten (3, ff. 0.)u Probably the eam* m Barai (m aboreh The word 
■eema lo be Badhai nr BaifaaL It may be either a wtCi or mofoly a preCearUmd name. 
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APPENDIX E. 


* SaCTTS ow J^B. 

At this CiiiisiiB 1 was difectsd to rBcord tho S^ta of Jnimr. Tbis i>rdf»r wjws unfortimateij 
rocoiTBd after tbe Electro blocks for the Covet of the £niinie?r&eioa Book were ptepeied ; nod 
in the Speoioxen eotriee on the Cover “ Jain ” alone wa* Bhowi aei a comet Eoligioii entry with¬ 
out a aeet nanxe. Tik was tio doubt a oauBO in eome cafiSB for the failure to record wet. 

In the Supplementary Intructiona in the Code three eeeta were mentlonedp as though it 
were a complete Ikt of fleets, visDigambar, Sveiambar ard Stharakvisj. Unfortunately 
the third U a aub-sect of Svetambaia, aud there are other flub-ec&cta also. 

However oven in 1901, when these difficidties had presumably not ariaeUt the retom of 
Jain aecta was anything but complete. The Table brlow^ gnr^ a general aunimarv of the 
returns in the two Cenensee. 

S^d»idianf Table No^ —General fdeuU af rtium of Jain Seds in 19&1 md I92J. 


'— 

190L 

* l»St. 

Total nuniber of Jains 

Svetambar ,, .. 

Digambar .. ,, 

Minor Sects 

Sect not returned 

1 a.%,9£0 

481,342 

07,645 

%7 

102,816 1 

I 250,822 

I 146,954 

1 

85,566 


The 1931 rasnlts were ihtaefore more complete than those of 190L With regard to that year 
Mr* Enthovon eatcused the tncompletenesa of the figures as follows r—” in explanation of thk 
fact ” failure to return sect) " it may he noted that no attempt was made m the majority 
of the Feudatory States to record sectarian dtsdnetioas, and that a large section uf the 
Jain community in the Southern Maiutha country are cultivatoiB, who are too ignorant to 
distm^sh between the different forms of the Jain religion* At this €€itsus the EtaW took 
much interest in Jain Sect retuma * and in this, as in most Census details^ their work waa 
better than that of British Districts. Sind in this, as in most inattem* shows up badly. 

To come to the actual secta returned on thk occasion it is not at all eaey to know Iiow to 
amLge the J^rin sectarian pames* The difficcUties ore djeetxsged in the Punjab Cvusuf Beport 
of 1911, by Pandit Hartkhan Kaui, C. I. E. (p. 159). The foUo wing is a Ikt of the sect 
names returned i— 


Digumbar 

Svetambar 

Sthanakvasi 

Dhundla 


Shravak 

Deravosi 

Vaishnav 

Lokagaccli 


Of these “ Sbravak "may be ruled out as heir g a gen era! term for Jain Tsnie in diatinction 
to " Ueshri ", which k the ^eral term for Hindu Tania. " Taishoav " may be ruled out 
also. It ^rresponda with Biahni^ meptioned by Pandit Hartishan Kaul, aid implies a con¬ 
fusion of ideaa. It has already been pointed out in the body of the Report that Jams regard 
themflolves and ais sometimes regardi^d as Hindus. The teim Vaishnav Jain is a concrete 
expressiot] of the same fact- Lokagacch is a previoady unknown term, and was retiin*ed by 
9 m^es and 9 females in Junagadh. The Divan of Junagsdh, to whom reference was made 
replied ^at Lokagaedh b a snb^t of Svetambars, dMering from the EthauakTaak in entering 
the ordinary Dohwars of the Svetambaru, but differing from the ordinary Svetambare in not 
w'omhipping the idols in the Dehrasare. 

“ Dhundias ** nre the mirndjcant Sect, which cover up their mouths with a piece of musliiu 
As regards the neat the main diviainn of the Jameinto Svetambais and Dtgumbaia is well-known 


Scimbft^ Crains Bvpori, IBOi, p* CS. 














AppanmUy the Svet*ml»«a are divided into Sreteiabiii* Derow ie., wt: 

iTsTetLbergthatiakvnsi U, noa-iroiehippe^ ;of idoU The oely 
dirtkctianwna drody made w« Cirtdi, as *01 be ' uS wSS 

'pmiiab 36 Sthanakvasis in 1911 letanied themselvea M Dig»iiibK*St!i^atvw^ but ^ 
!Srta Vh. i. d« . «uJ 1 -t ..m«l T«.p»tlii acMrfiBg to 

FuditHatkiibwiKiiul, ore ‘undoubtedly Digmnbois M tbio none, bowever, WM n 
retemedy we sife not concemod with il- 

Tba following Tnblo ehowa retums^ 

Subfidiofy roWe No. (ni)—Sect* of Ja*w, ^922 (Dt>e* Sexa eombined). _ 




awtembtf. 


’SthkOiitTHi. 


DMvui. 


Bhodfdim 


3y9Lun1idkn 


Digubu^ 


* 

Bact tuA 
mlmmd. 


Whole Ptesidcncy ■ < 
Bombay 0t7 
Bombay Suburban 
Division. 

Nbrtbom Divimoo 
Ceuiial Divinoa 
gontbarii Division ■« 
Sind 

Kathiawar 

Cutefa ■ d 

Mahi Eantha 

Reva Kantba • • 

Palanput Agency 

Kedbapur' 

S. Me C. States 
All other Stotee 


k 

1 

40,067 

40,076 ' 

115 

165,574 

146,954 

349 



6,187 

1,335 

56 

-■ 

to k 

4S 

13 

9,899 

733 

63 

36,096 

5,166 

135 

* # 


M P- 

9,-697 

36,483 

■n 

-- 

4B89 

* 46,970 

90,505 


m- 4 

74414* 

3,793 

20,638 

39,354 

* w- 

1 1,483 

1.. 

10 


A m 

1 6,991 

3,683 

, ■ 4 


* ♦ 

> 942 

154 

311 

1 :: 

63 

m'* 

33,336 

788 

173 

37,376 

r m 


1 

-p 

567 

3L.091 

'338 

d. 

4 4 

2,377 

1,837 


S3y56« 

17,330 

1,873 

14,4i0 

31,600 

8;936 

1,534 

5,747 


515 

BT4 

3 

105 

TSO 


The two B« 2 :e* are combined m tlie aoove lame. run i.iic mw*. 
rouBhly equal- But m BomUy City the males far outoum^r the fcmalte n^er ail hwi^ 
and in Cutch 90,538 Sthanakvasia consist of 6,601 malee and 14,057 fejnalee. TTieso two casro 
of disparity are probably due to the same canw, namely the absence of maies on bu£m^ m 
Bombay lu the cam* of the Cutoh Dorovasis there is however only a slight excees of females. 


ItkoiiidH LoJup^di ia Jimihstdb. 




































APPENDIX F. 


Sscrs OF Musalmaks, 

, At this CwKiis 1 iiy®a ordered to record the Sects of Musulruajiii, Tiiia ordci, ne in tho ceito 
of Jain Sects, was received after the cover was ready for pfintmg, (ace remarks b Apfi. E,)* 

The followingi# a comparative Table of the gcnefaWreults in 1901 and 1931, ehaiiar to Hmt 
give© for Jait>a;— 

Subtidiartf Talk Na, fir)—tfewerof reaitik ofreium of Mutalmati Serfs I'n 1901 atidim. 



leoj. \ 

i 

l^L 

Total number of Af usalmAQS 

' 4v5ti7.295 , 

4,ei6,773 

Sunni 

Shia 

»■ i.- m ^ 

Rest, and Scot not rotnrnod , . , * 

976,213 
113,939 1 
3.478,096 ; 

4,107,1231 

144,427 

364,126 


Here also, m iti the caae of Jab Sects, it will be mgh tliat our letums were very much more 
complete than those of 1991. For the 1901 failiire Mr. Entboven offered no eiptanatbrt. At the 
Same time it must be admitted that in Sind there were many cases of sect not rotnnied But 
the» were aU tabulated as Sunni by the Abstraction Officer, This procedure was not oatiect 
and may have reacted unfairly as against the Shia dgures. ’ 

At this (hmeiis thedaasificatioii of Mnsalman Secte was more difiliciilt than the classification 
of Jain ^ts because of the multiplicity of names ret uni cd, and the difficulty of cettme 
m^romtion about them, hlany of them were caste names, or temtoriaI jiamre, e.a., Stndhi 
PiDj^, !^than, Diuam, Kalavant, and many others. Some were occupational rames, e a * 
Maulvi, Mukm, and otlien. A few seem to be now family names, a. m, Mimauri. Atpade 
though possibly not eo in origin, ^ ’ 

Firstaaregards the borderline secte—(seethe discussion in the body of the EeportWit is 
apparently impossible to expect aver to get a correct return of adimrents of the Pirana Cult 
^use It u to indefinite, and because it is possible to be a foUower of this cult w to 

betogeitherim ordinary ffinduorra ordinary Muaalman. AmougChristmns the cult has its near¬ 
est agogics in the^everenec of Saints. It 15 for instance possible for either s Ecman Catholic 
or a Protest^t to adopt a particular Saiutaa patron. The analogy is far torn exact, bnt it may 
affo^ an md to the appreciation of the position, Attempts were ntiide to diBcover the strenmh 
of the sect, but witlioutfiacccss. It appe&m iioixi informAtintL pvcji by tie Stirat Office that aJl 
but 3 Matias returned themselvoa ^ Dindiw, and this is in accordance with tendencies noted in 
the body of the Report for the hlatia Kanbis to revert to the Vatahuav rciigiciin. Of the Shcihhs 
of Breach 375 returned themselvea as Hindus. It is hnpowihiu to say bow many Sheikhs returned 
as Musatmans, since the sect name Sheikh inevitably gets mixed with the ordmerv 
m^omedan caste name Sheikh. AH converts to Islam in India become ordinarily Sheikhi 
aod presumably the convertoof Imamshah used the ordinary designatioD. Of Momnas 3 733 
10 the British Districts of Gujarat retamed themrelvoa u Mabomedans, most of thsm 
being m Surat and Ahmedabad. OfMolesdams 13,424 in British Districls and manvin the 
StetrereturEcd themselves as Mahomedana. The three names Momna. Wolesalam and &niihar 
will be found m Imperial Table XIII.—Caste. ^ ^ 

Of the regujw Mahomedau Sects hardly any names were recorded except Sunni and 
Shia. One would have expected that the foUowers of the Aga Khan would tav,* rn,T.o 
Mtolwlyaa lamaibyas or byaome other name. But this wa# far from being the case 
Thus m Bombay City, where the sect muat be strong, there was no sien of it m 
returns. Only in the Northern Division the three uamea Aeakhani Vk ■ 

accounted for 370 persona, and in the Gujarat States for 10 pereons, nit ail l-smailis nre w 

not be adherents of Ihe^Vababi Sect, which sometunea uses that nninp A verv ' 

returned themselves as Ahinadi.T». But iheuumber isso small acSv 10 thntlt f^k 

asAhmediya. poaatble that that sect has had ite day, and is now diMnpeamfi SZ 

premises are too insecure to drew a definite conclusioi. It was decided thei5^f« tlk r * 
only three headi,—Sunni, ShU and all others (including Sect not returt.ed) t 

mtereat to have the figures by districts they ate so given But tli^ Uki-i a * ^ ^ 

reliable, aa explained above ^ «« 















3CV1I 


Sitbaidiari/ Tahle No, (v)—Sect* Moharntdang, l^J [Both nnv 






AM Dtbm 



^tamL 1 

Sh\^ 

mmlBact 



- 

ml fTtifimd. 

Bomba V Presidcuc; * . 

j 

1 

■ -i ' 

4,i(jf;22i 1 

144,437 

364,135 

Bombay City - * 

V 4 

124,WS r 

31,6.35 1 

38,377 

Bombay Suburban Didpion 

- 

0,23a 

1,351 

6,843 

iVoffAm*Zh'rwiOTi ,, , 

e * 

29»,1C5 

19|647, : 

30,636 

Abmeduhad ^ 

m 

Ta,a9S 

6,817 ' 

* 16383 

Broach «. 

> el 

69,091 

785 

112 

Kaira ^ ^ 


55,053 

1,819 

8,313 

Pouch Mahala 

¥ * 

19.390 

1,132 

S.173 

Stttat 

r d 

48,182 

6,993 

2,076 

Tbatia • * 

b •* 

30,854 

1,011 

39 

Central Division 

W P 

£86,373 

6,793 ^ 

72,254 

Ahniednagaf 

e.. m -m 

34,758 

833 

3,115 

Ehianilasb Ea^ 

m b' 

75,25f 

' 1,641 

30,711 

Kbmxdesb est 

m m 

26,326 

1,632 

4,551 

Na«ik 

m m 

41,152 . 

701 

4,306 

Poooa 

m m 

14,631 

1,641 

30,245 - 

Sataia 

■1 P 

35,637 1 

353 

A m M. m 

Sholajmr 

•p ^ 

68,31? 

93 

1 

1 297 

1 

iSoulJierH Division 


1 277,369 

1,683 

176,166 

Belgaiua ■ ■ ^ 

Bijapur , . 

m m 

79,440 

194 

658 

A ■' 

90,395 

133 

6,697 

Dharv'Ai • • 

# H. 

40.403 

635 

101,999 

Kanara 

■ # 

14,199 

82 ' 

12,121 

Kolaba 

m- Ai 

14,881 ' 

183 

i . 13,290 

Batnagiri .. 

-- 

38,034 

456 

1 

43,601 

S\nd 


3,375,600 

' 30,623 

a « ■ a 

Hyderabad 

■p -p 

406,160 

1 5,616 

a a a * 

Karachi 

* * 

379,083 

7,050 

A 4 a * 

Larkana 

'♦'■pI 

49$ 896 

2,668 

* * ■ * 

Na vabshab 

p -p 

311,998 

; 0,137 

a « « » 

Sukkar 

p p. 

366,971 

1,425 


Thar k Parkar 

A m' 

308886 

4,167 


U, S* FroDtiar 


315B26 

451 

e - » P 

States and Agencies. 


6,911 

1,563 

797 

Cambay 

>' m] 

Ctoh 

m m\ 

104,156 

6,370 

P P P P 

Kathiawar 

* -w 

376,006 

44,138 

13,421 

Palaapur Agency 


40.194 

3,619 

1,710 

Mafai Kaatha 

« p‘ 

17,337 

1 1,763 

1 

Kantba .. 

p A 

20.460 

1,472 

6,601 

Surat Agency >. 


! 4,020 

66 

, 755 

Bbor 

it * 

436 

28 

1,1^ 

Savantvadi ^ . * 

» -A 

4,4^3 

84 

1 5 

Kolhapur • * 

■p -m" 

! 31,186 

313 

13 

S. Si. C. state# 


62,000 

255 

■ P P ii 

Other Statea m the Prerirfeacy 

26,136 

47 I 

16,422 

proper. 

Kheirpoi 

* V 

152,469 

4,188 

« * # T 

«■' 


D t 10—P 



































.APPEKDIX G. 

Sects or Caaisruxs. 

1. In case of Csatetuks it ha.«t alwpi^B been tbe pracdoe to retorn scot. But at a Ceosus 
tUce the present, vhea, as already eJiplained, the inatntcdozu u to enumci'adon wertf often left 
quite nnmasteied, tf even read, the sect returns wore bound to be soowwhat uconplete. The 
fwftin trouble t$ to get enumerators and private peraone to understand that Ftotestaat ta not a 
sect name. It is the harder for them to grasp tbia fact beeauaem ordinary oemyeniatioti 
almost all ChHstians would be relegated either to ProteBtantiam or Roman CSathoUcisna, and 

Rotnan Cathoiio '* ia a coireot loot name. An a matter of faot there are oertam other main 
sects, but their oombined numbers are very atnali. Tho foUowing is a claaaification of the main 
Christian ohurchea as ordered by the C^us Commusiooei i — ^ 

Soman Catholic. 

Synan (of five sects). 

Aimeruan. 

Abyssinian. 

Greek or Orthodox. 

Protestant. This lut is not a church, in the same tense that the first and fifth 
are, but for Census purposes in is divided into the following;— 

Anglican Communion. 

Lutboran. 

Baptist. ' 

Congregadonalist. 

Methodist. 

Presbyterian. 

Quaker. 

Balratiomst. 

South India United Church. 

Minor Protestant denominationa. 

Protestant Unsectarian. 

Under the last head are included Protestant, Sect not Specif. But this is hardly fair on those 
bodies who bdong to the Protestant faith and are genuinely anxious to do away with '* sect 
and " ohurchea " and are therefore strictly Unsectarian. The vast majority of Protestants 
whoM sect is not returned would belong to the Anglican Communion. Piually wc have to allow 
for the simple return “ Christian ”, foain sect not returned. This gives seventeen main 
for Christians, the numerical importance of which naturally varies very much. The 
Greek Church is one of the largest of Christian Churchies in the world generBUy, but very poorly 
represented in India, being returned maiidy by a few Greek merchants, or Russian refugees. 

2. The ola»ificatioii of minor Churches, as given above, is not entirely in accord with the 
latest authority, Fortesoue.* 

3. In the first place all the minor Eastern Churches have been and are heretical, and those 
that have survived are all referable to two particular herredee—the Kestcrian and the Moaophy* 
site. All other heresies, of which there were many in the early history of the Church in the 
have died out, Fortescue'e classification is as follows:— 

NESTOBIAN , ,. The Keetorian Church. 

The original Church of M a l abar. 

MOJfOPHYSlTK / The Coprio duireh of Egypt 

The Abyestoian or Ethiopia Choroh. 

The Jacobite Churcli In Syria. 

The bulk of the modera Church of Malabar. 

The Armenian Chureh. 

The main points in which the Census dasrification differs from Fortescue’s are: (1) the Coptic 
Church is omitted, (2) the first, second, fifth and sixth of Fortescue’s list are all treated as one 
Church under the general name ” Syrian and (3) certain divisions of the Malabar Christians 
are included under Syrian, whereas Forteecue docs not regard them as falling within his list 
of heretical at all, but deBcribes them as ” Uuiate ”, s.e,, a portion of an heretical 

Church which Las re-affiliated with Rome. 

4. The difierence betw een the Kestorion and the Monophyaite bereeks is of course profound. 
The doctrines upon which they rest iBveige from the sooeptod Christian doctrine coaoeiming 
the nature of Christ in opposite directions. Yet in the case of Malabar the two hefesles meet 

* “ The LtMW Eutem taituehs* **, hy AdtUn ForteMU*, FIlO,, D.D.i loodoa, 1013;. 







XIX 


Th« Xertorian Chnrefe, which is th* oldest of all the shove, is now eoafined to (ly *' a vefy sm^ 
sect on either aide of the Torkiah Persian fruntiei," • and (2) a stnaU part of the Mnlnbai Chm- 
tiiuks, listiinated by Fortescae at only 8,000. 

5. The Coptic Church is a lar;g6 one, aumbering, according to the same authority, half a 
tnillion. almost all in Egypt. The Abysjunian Church is an ofishoot of the Coptic Church, 
aokuowledgiiig the Coptic Patriarch, following the same doctrines, and wing much the same 

rites. , i ■ L 

0 . The true Syrian Chinch is the Jacobite Church of Syria, with a Patriarch at .\ntiooh. 
Its doctrines are .more or less the same as those ol the Copts, but its ritea quite diffeifenL 

T. The Church or Churches of Malabar are hopelessly confused. I gjve below in parallel 
columns a summary of the classification of the Census and of Fortescue 

CENSUB. (after) FOETESCDE. 


* ^II rfossed as Syrian— 

1. Cbaldaean. 

2 . Jacobite. 

3. Kestorian. 

4. Reformed. 

5. Bomo-Syrian. 


I. Sesiarian Betesy — 

1. Xestoiian (8,000). 

II. J/o«opAysifc fferesy— 

2. Jacobites of the Patriarch's party (about 200,000). 

3 . Jacobites of the Metran’s party (about 200,000). 

III. EJ'itio/es— 

4 . Very much the largest sect (over 400,000). Tbme 
seem to ccarespond with the Chntdaeans and RommSyrians 
of the Census, 


Others— 

5. hlart Thoma Ch^tians (about 100,000). This is the 
".Beformed *' of the Census. 

m- 

0 . The Church of Anjui in British Malabar (small), 

7 , '* Church of Fffgl»tTid Syrians ** («„ those who have 
joined the GJIJ.S.). These would pr^umably retuni them¬ 
selves as '* Anglican Commutucm ”, 

8 . The ToyomayoiLs (a small sect of doubtful alfinities), 

g The cdassificnticn in the second column is according to the character of t-he sects. 
ForteMue arranges them in his actual list fording to sine (estimated number of adherentajT 
but the argument Reems to imply a pcairion for each approjdmately as shown above, 3^ 
** Mitr ThoniA Sect ifi very to allddafcto* Tliis Swt iia *f more impoftwice tiim any of the 
others in this Presidency, eince a Mission known as the National Mi^onary 8oci^, working 
at severul pboea along the Coast of North Ranara. would seem to belong here m the ^he^ of 
elassificationt Forteacue writes (op. cH. p. 374): “ The reformois call themselvia Mar 
Thomas Christians They are comuderahly Protestantised. They have no imagM, licuounna 
the idea of the Eucharistic sacrifice, pray neither to Saints nor for the desd, and use the vemaca- 
kr (Malavalam) for their serricea., .They uae St. James’ Liturgy wHha few altemtions in the 
nravere *’ later (p. S7fi) he definitely states that the Reformed Sect, called Mat Thomaa 
Chmtii^. was ‘ formed by the Church Missionary Society ' Coo^uen^ this &ct would 
seem to be a sort of stepping stone between the various other Secta and the Church of fcngki^ 
SyriuM *, No, 7 in the above list. 

9 Tlie principal questions from the Census point of view are: (1) Is it justifiable to 

class the Neetorians as Syriaus t Should they not have a separate main head 1 (2) Should not 
the Malabar ’* Unktes " be detached from the gcueial head Syrian t And, if so, then tihould 
they be aa Roman CathoUcs under a sub-head “ Uiuates ”, or shouM a separate main 

be opened for Uniates generally 1 

10 AsTegardi(l)therewerc9Tof the true Neatoriane present at a refugee camp in a 
vilkee near Cran in the Eolaho XKstrict at the lime of the (Jenaus. Their Srot was returned 
as “Assyrian “|. This was transferred to Syrian-Nestcriaua in accordance mUj the standard 
Ctnsus Auaiiiication. But from what Is said above it wiU appear that " Nestorkn ” ought to 
be a main head, 

U As regards (2) the matter is of only acadenricinterest in this Presi^ncy, and is preaum- 
aWv a practical problem only in Madras. Fortescue’e book was published in 1913, and a second 
work on the Dniates was promised, and lias probably been published, though not at the moment 
obtainable here. _ 


thfiPM-wartpiHilier, Tto ussttatiim I* fouft FotHwhs*. As will be *ert bdow, dI pwa* ttiw 
ia iliii Piiildoner w rtfnjiwwat (be time <»f tta CmtJts. Tbiijr have wnoB rcd* awiy hoinrwanU &iit j^tu ot 
«pfak ot the Sisrt M lUfetHl mnoh tll* wme f«te •* the atiA 

t SUr ** Is ■ Sytiae wvni auaaing “ Lonl ** and haiDB “ Biibop 

I It wilt bo aaen . howw, bokw Uut i(a mStiwe ea the Obwiii of Kman wm rirlvalljr niL 

I Tbu hae hMO the anliuai? Wavolkn’ wid Uiidimuy ■»»■« for thorn tiaoo their flnt <liaMvory. But It U an 

inaflTTwt PAMS. 
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12. The Armfizuan Chureli pr«fl«iits kas iMuajp « deJuute ehuKk -tritk a separate 

oceed, mpu-ate rites arid a separate supie^ bead, [a ldI3 JWtewua estimateri its Eulberente 
at 4 ntituons; but tbe/ jnust bu new terribly reduced. 

IS. The Roman CatkoUo Cbnrcb is of oounie uur meet i mportoat Cb ureb in t hk rrosideDcy, 
It erobr^ (!) tba Goi^e Christian#, (2) the ''Ivvst Indian#," which is the name 
usually ^vm to the Catholioa of the fiotinbes almul Bombay and Thona, vho were tonverta 
from the time of Portuguese ncoupationt (3)ngo^ many English andKurougana--«flcle#ia#ticatly 
under llie Jesuit MUsiou, whose diocoiics eawt side by aide with those of tte Patriarch of Goa,— 
and (4) a oertam number of Maiigaluriatts. which name is usuoily given to the non-Goan Ronun 
OatboUcs of the coasiul regions jioutb of Korwar, 

14. The number of names which may be returned m " Sect " of Christians k cnormous- 
In the Index of such names there ore Just ovor 200, not counting the nanies of " Indefinite beiiek " 
referred to in tl^ body of the Report. A few of the names ore Syrian or Roman Catholic. 
But the large ^jority arc Pratestont, ilaay am of ooume names of Missions. But the follow¬ 
ing samples will give eomo idea of the complexity of the nomenclature—Asaum prion Church 
"Disciples of Christ," “ Irvingitc." " llora^Ton," " Padroado," " Puritan," "Seventh Day 
Adventist.” " St. Paul's Chmoh," “ Universal Church of God," " Zwinglian." It caq^hardly 
be expected either that the oonverla of the Mkrions supported In’ these obscure " ChurcheB ” 
will correctly return thirir sect, or that the enumerator will correctly enter it. 

15, The followii^ Table shows the strength of each sect so far as revealed by the Oensna, 
In Imperial Table XV the figures here given jointly for Europeans and Anglo-Indians will be 
found given separatoly for the two races. They are here amol^jatcd. partly to save over¬ 
loading the Table, and partly because the bound^’ lietweeu tho two k so vaguii and imretiable:^ 

5«bsid«iry Table An. {vi)—Bates amt Sects of Jciuai tmtubcTs, Whole Pefisidenc^, 
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The Armmhns were mainly in Bombay Oity, 
The Syrians consisted of tho following ;■— 

Usloi. 

Fmnim, 

Totet 

Jacohiie 

3 

t a 

3 

Nestorian 

42 

6S 

97 

Reformed 

2 

4 

6 

UtLspecified ,, 

IS 

11 

27 


Of thw Xcitoriaiw have alrendy been r^hmil to* Tbe ramainbg Bytmm wore rttiLmed 
from the follo^g districto :-Bombay City f2), Thana (fl), Kagar fl 1), Fogna (3), Kanem (61 
3uklmr(n), Of these the Poona returns were under Jacobite, the Kanarn imripr Refomod 
and the rest unspecified. The Bombay City ond Knnam figures are open to susnicion in 
the former case It seoma improbable that there were onlv 2 adherents of this Oiureii hi the 
huge coamwpolitan population. In Kanata, in view of the eiiatencc of the Mission rcferfTj 
to above BO 8^ a nmabeT seems improbable. However the Hindu Enumemtor may weU^ 
excused for failing to record correctly the obRCUtcuectaof a small ChristSaa Chureb or ron^«« 
of churches, concenudg which not one In ten thousand educated Chriatums could give eSSS 




























18. The one Euiopean iidhctent ot the Grul Clitucli whs plumed from Enst Khende^ 
end the IS Indians fmm SboUimr. These Sgow»are HwpMt* m existence of Giwk 

in this PieeidencHs well Imnwn.nnd though eomeniay^Iloman Catholicity be™ 

baptized in the Areek Chureh. There were also Eumuu) itoemw at ^Igaum Fort. The 
ISTndiane of tbU Sect are nizo doubtful. The 1?U figures seem to have mow 5®"^* 
The total was 173 (excluding AdenJ, of whom 93 were rc^cd “ 

On that oceusion there wore three Indiana of thie Sect, all returned from \\ cat Khandreh. 

19. The Ifofflon Catboliot, who number more than in 1911 p are spread over the rrceidcncy^ 
their principal centra* being too well known to court dkcusaion. 

20 The .inglieun Cfimmunwn w abo widely apread. The figwresore i^ightly lew than l^ 

time But this b due to faaure to return «Hit, as shown by the Vpstfantm 

and Sec/ Sot Sp^M> ^ m 1921. It w here 

that the misaing membew of the Anglican Commonion would be found. 

21 JJanfbfs increase from 321 to 1,394. The retorns ore olmoBt exdumveiy from Bombay 

City (78). Surat (822), Nagar (408), Poona (223) tmd wdlv 

uttJflyat variance with 1911, whenamallttniiilMrewereTetumcd tom many dirtneta. and hardly 

•nyfromNagar,8uratorRaipipla. The most important 5 

the American " Chnrch of the Brethren,’' which has several Stalions. But dial^butiOT of 
there so far as known at the tune of writing, b not exactly anal«>goii8 tu the distnbution of the 
Bantist returns The Danker " Brethren Mbelon, however, which is ^ Baptist, has sei eral 
fS^^thTsurat District. Theiradherente,if exirtcutin 1911, probably wont for reosona 

explained below into Minor Protestant denominationif, 

22 ThefloHor^ionafb/ totalfigurefallBfrom U,67Jto8.499. The rednrtiim « 

Jiiptuiusl b.l.w. Ti. dirtribiitiM ii ft. sun. .. hrfore, •’J? J™'” *' 

"toE.d ton. ft. »a th. ™it nUH.rity N.g..- W. tto ton^.' 

is the prinripil Congt«srtBn.li5t MemisnUon, uid im)b»Hy all ot .Imtnt dl ft. toum. «t 

converts of that body- 

23. Luih^an^ corae mainly from thu Komatak. os inlQH-aud ® 

Konarae Evangelical Mission (late " Basel Mission ). The elimi¬ 
nation of the German immigtiint b well shown by the iipire^ 
Lntlierenfi—EnropeanandAUitd Tlacefl, givim in the rnargm. The 
fact that no Kuropeans ore returned a* Lutheran b from the regions or 
the Mission b snrpriaing. But perhaps the staff of the reformed 
Miaaionare not of that Sect. The Indians retureinp hs Lntherana 
alao fall from 1.096 to 137, a phenomenon due to rtic analogona 

BauiHs, There b abo a Lutheran Mbslon liearing the name of the 

“ Swedbh AUionce Mwsion " at worV in West Shandcah ; but no 
Lnthi^J^iiA were TtiturnEd from thst Districts * 

24 whose total number nsos from 13>SB2 to ara almmt witirely con- 

fined to Kairfl mid the adjacent districta and States. The princiiml Slkaion of ^ee^to 

be the American Methodist Episcopal Mwsion. It h impossible for the OBice to judge 

whether tlfc rise in nmnberB. and another phenomenon* namely an appanmt duspersioki ftomr 
Kaira into Broach and other adjacent regions, is due lo actual miwiion oporatious or to tLf? 


I9IiandlS£h 


hacaWiy, 


IBUjllJSl 

Bombay City . ■ 

145 3 

SAniihi 


Kvt of Ft«d- 

£8 i B 
' 

d«iic7- 



vagarica ol the retnniB* 

25 Prtffhryfiirimts rise from 8,322 to 9,ST2. Their distribution in the Xailh b almost tJie 
name as that of the last Sret. But there b » bedy o£ adherents in the KoHiaput region abo. 
The PrinripolMireiona are the Irish Preabyterion Mbaion, which works in Go|ttr*t. and the 
American Presbyterian Mbskwi which works in the Southera Msrotbtt Ooiwtrj', 

26. The adherents of the if?fltofio» Armij fall from 10,101 to 7,400. The sphere of op«a- 
tiona of this miBsioo seema to approximate to that of the last two s but it is strong also in 
Ahmednagor. On the whole there is atendcncy for tlieAnny'si irork to veer towards regionF 
where ban dloom weaving is oomtnonly pursued. I l i» im p^ibla to saj wheth er the dGcrease b 
due to actual decrease in the conveite or to mistakes in dossiffcation at one Ceiums or the otiier. 

27. Afiitor PfoUitanl JknaminaiioM rise from 1,703 to 2,193. The regional dbtrihntion 
b however wholly changed. In 1911 the returns w’ora scattered throogh districts of tho 
N. D. and 0, D, On this occasion this Sub-Head disapiwars ftoui the If. I), and comes 
oiit strong in Ahmedni^iar, from which district it was formerly ab.«ent. Of the total numbere 
Ahtnedna^r (1,238), Poona (613), E*wt Ehoiidesh (186), »iid Xosik (149) ocoount for alnioat th» 
whole. The diMppoarence of this Sub-Head from the N, D. is probably due to altered classi- 
fi^cation. Last time the Dunker Brethren Mission, the Alliance Mission, Ahmedobad, and a 
good many othnra were not in the list cireulatod to Abstraction Offices; and it may be assumed 
that anything not in the list was takou to this head. It may also be mentioned that the 
following hljssionB. which in 1911 were specifically classified in the list os Minor Frotestant 
DanominatlonB, have tlds time been taken to Ftotestonto Unsectarian:—"Church 
of America,” Yangnard hlission, Pomia and Inland Tillage Mbrion. The first of these oamen 
will be referred to l^iow. 

nos 10—/ 








2S. A$ for PriAesia7%ia Vnseciarian haJ Sees! mt Spmju’d it hm Jiirendy pointed mi 
that this ia^ imaAt^GaotoTy head, embracing both genoine Utiseotuiaas alao tbn incorrect 
term Protesitaat, ^hlch was all too common In tunny Cantonment and ILulwaj cflntres. It 
also been ^hown in the last paragraph that aoveml important miadionji, whidh are known to have 
been olas^ed as Minor Protestant depomimitiona m l^lLp have thia time been taken to this 
head. Under the combing uiRucnce of those two causaa the Bgmm ripe from T .DOA to 22A2S. 
It woidd be useloea to try to assign the tnereaso in any local region to either one or the other 
of the two caitses. 

29, There ii however one point to be noted. In i9H the Tetom ” Chnroh of Atiiorica ** 
was taken to Minor Protestant Bunominatians. On the present occasion it waa pointed out 
by the Cenaua Commissioner that is no auoh thing as the Church of ^Vndorica *\t and the 

return wm dir^t^ tn be taken to Protestant. Scotnot Speeifiod. In a Preeideney 

like Boml^y with its large number of American Mmioos the retum “ American ** or Aiuorican 
Church is bound to occur in the tjobedulcs against some of the converts. And the AbstmctiDTi 
OfEces would probably on this occasion Uke such entries ns eqiiivalent to *' Ghutch of America 
instead of ** American Marathi Mission “ Amorican Methodist EpiscopRl ^llaeion etc,, and 
would therefore classify as Proteetanta . . .,, .Sect not SpecifiecL We have seen above that the 
Congregationaliste decrease in nnmbeis. And oinco the bulk of the Coogregationaiists are 
oonverta of the American hforathi Mission, it is reasonable to suppose that many of them in 
the moiUHir just e^kined found their way into this head, 

30* The head Sect not returned, which means usimlLy the simple cntiy ** Christian rises 
unfortunately from 533 to 16^320. 1 should like however to esrplain (1) that in 1901, a Censits 

aometimes held up as a model, the iigures of ** Denozninatioa not returned amounted to 30,601^ 
and (2) that tho practice by which the Abstraction Offices ffil up missing entries in the schedules 
by external and iutemid evidence was carried to greater lengths in 1911 than thk time- That 
practice is excellent m long as only sound evidence is accepted. But it seems to have been 
carried to too great a length in 1911 j and for that reason I hazard the opinlan that the actual 
number of oases in which “ Christian ** alone without a scot name letumed in 1911 were 
really very much more that 533,—the sect ip tho remaining cases beiug filled up in the 
Abstraction Office by guesswork ou the strength of the sects of missions known to be working 
in the re^on from ivhich the incomplete ontrics eame« This is bomo out by certain internal 
evidence in the I9l I figures of a kind too technical to explain hero, 

31. The above axamination of the Protestant Sect figures is some what perfunctory h But 
it IS as full as is legitimate in view of the uncertainty of the figures the vast amount of 
other matter demanding examination. Sect of Prot^tonta. is probably emc of thoee oases 
like Language^ iu which elalled estunates would produce more reliable figures t hi\n a general 
CensuB Enumeration carried out alm«l entimly by dl^dueatcd Hindu and MahomedaD 
Enumerators. Tlie proper agonoy for framing such skilled estimates would be some Central 
MiesmusTy Conferenfe. From the point of view of Govern m^t it is doubtful how far the col^ 
lection of statistics of Sects beyond the hfain distinction into Roman Catholic and Protestant 
is worth the mooey* Administrative problems might here and there conceivably turn on the 
question wimther the Chris tiau^ la any district Me mainly Mothodiat or tnainly Baptiai, But 
such questions^wouJd never bo important^ And the Cbnsus figures on such a point are not 
fully reliable. On the other hand we can collect through the ordinary Oonsua agency figures 
-of a reliable kind classifyiag Christiana tinder the three main heads of Roman Catholics, Pio* 
testonts and Others, And that seems oa far os the Census ought to be naked to carry its Investi* 
prions. 

32. The following gives a auoimary of the Sect figures availfthle slnoo 1881 :— 


Sulmdiar^ Table fmi}—Becte qf GArCifians Prmdenc^, ISBl — I&2h 
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APPENDIX n. 

Books. 

In ACCOiduLco nvith post piaotico a statement ts appended showing tlie number of books 
each year of the decemutim, and the totaJa of the deoeiuuum and tho two pre- 
Tioufl one*. Inaddition to the Table a diagram ia girai of the actunl number of books published 
in each year from 1901 to 1D20 in tho four main vemaculara and EngHah as well as of the iMana 
of each of tho three dccwnnui. From the Table it will bo seen that fewer books are published 
in Eannreso and Sindlii t^ ban in Hindi , and fewer in Eanarese than in Urdu. Bat these two 
languages are not included in the ding mwi partly bccaa.<$e they ore not official Tiemaculais, and 
partly to avoid over-loading the diagram and so m aking It confused. 

The general cotuae of the publishing trade appears to follow coonomio causes. It will be 
noticed that the numbeia in 1901 stood at a lower figure than the mean of tho preceding decon- 
nlup>^ thna reflecting tho economic depicBsibn cana^ by tltf great fanune. There was then a 
recovery nnril 1907, when the bad season and the plague caused a eet baotc. The liao U then 
steep until 1916, but with two eot-backa, one in 19U a famine year, and the other m 1914 (the 
opening of the war). After 1915 the gradunl decline ia probably mainly due to the high cost of 
laboni and matenals, and the deiaoaBed purchaaing cajiacity of the inteUigent-U, which here 
(as in all countries) in contradistinction to the oommeroal community saSered by the war 
through the increased cost of living. 

SiAaidiary TdbU N<t. (viii)-^Number oj books jtuhiished in eocA lanffuage- 
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The above Table being of actual numbers and the diagram being on the same basis the 
proportional increases ore not rapidly ascertainable. The followi^ Table gives the proportions 
of the ten-year iotalB tn each langm^, the totals for the deccanium 1891 to 1900 being taken 
as 1,000. 

Sitbsidiary TMo No. ProjQ«rt«bna| changts in the mm&er of books pubUtked, 
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From the above it will be seen that the pioportionat increase has actually been highest in 
^ind bt , which probably follows rather from rapid expansion of Karachi ^ty, bringing with 
it increased facilities for printing, than from exceptional literary energy among the ffindhi 



















































01 tht othci main venociilars the uxcraiifi« m Marathi is atij^htly higher than UL 
Gujarati. Kanoreae takes a tow place. The high position of Ilindi and its rapid proportioiial 
increase are intcreating, this being a language that is in no sense a written vema^ar of this 
Presidency, since in Musalman schools t^dustanl is taught in the Urdu script. Thera are of 
course a fair number ol hterste Hindi spo^erH in Bombay City. But it seems i^t this Pteai- 
deocy, with its advanced industna] conditions, prints boolm in Hindi for consumption In Korthem 
India. The Olassical and Polyglot figures are of less interest, since they will mainly represent 
books of an educational nature. 

But the only justification for |pvtng statistics of published books in a Oensua Keport is in 
order to study the figures in relation to total population and to the number of literates. These 
ratios are taken out below for the regions cowred by each VEmacuhur. It was necessary ta 
decide what population was to be taken to each le^on. This was fixed as follows 


Marathi Region'^ 

Thana and Bombay fiaburhan 
Diatiicls, 

All districte of the 0. D., 
Kolahaand Ratnsf^n, 

Onc'half of Belgaum, 

One-fifth of Kanara, 

Half of Bombay City, 

All Deccan and Konkan States, 
Two-thirds of Eolhaput, the S. M. 
C. States, dath and Savanur, 


Gujarati R^ions— 

Districts of the N. D. except Thana, 

All Gujarat States and Agencies, 
Chie-fiftb of Bombay City, 

Eanenwe Regions— 

Btjapur and Dharwar, , 

One-haU of Belgaum, 

Four-fifths of Ejmara, 

One third of Kolhapur, the S. M. 
C. States, Jath and Savanur. 

Sludhi Regions— 

All Districts, 

Khaiipur. 


The first hall of the Table—ratio of published books to speakers of each languago^is based 
on the above for all years. The second half—ratio to literates—Is based in the case of 1901, 
when literacy was taken out separately for each language, on the actual figures. For the other 
two Oensusca it is based on the figures of literates in the regions as abo>~e defined, except in tho 
case of Bombay 0ty, where, fen reasons given below, the apportionment of the literates between 
Marathi and Gujarati had to be made on a different pjinciple from the apportionment of 
speakers. 

In Bombay City, while the speakers td Marathi and Gujarati are taken at one-half and one- 
fifth of the population teepectively for the purpose of calculating the rado of hooks to persons, 
when calcubt^ the rado to literate persons the Marathi and Gujarati Literates arc t^en at 
one-fifth and two-fifths of the total Literates respeclively. This ia in accordance with ths 
availabk figures of 1901. The ryasemfor the diflerence between the proportions of Total persons 
and literates is that the Gnjarati speakers in Bombay City are mainly trading cla«ae«, and the 
Marathi speaking persons maiwly working classes. Speakers of Kanarese and Sindiii arc ne^- 
gibic in Bombay City, And speakers of Hindustani and English are excluded by the above 
arrangement. 

In ths case of the DistiictB a certain number of speakers of English and other Uugusges are 
incloded among the vernacular speaking population, but the error is not important. Musnlmans, 
if literate, arc almost always literate in the local vernacular as well as Urdu. ^ ^ - 

The figures taken both for speakers of languages and for literates, based on icgioua as defined 
above, also do not take into account the strangers in each region. This may operate unfairly 
in the case of Gujarati, since the number and proportion ol literate Gujaratis w^ ato found in. 
other regions is much higher than the numbers or proparticras of MaiatH-speaking literates. 
But the errors thus caused would be, even so, v&iy small, and the figures in the Table, though 
only an approximatiem, are probably a very near apitroidmation. 

« StAnSUnry Table A'o. (x^—Pf opi>rtim of ptdilished bookt to total per$en» and lilerale 

persons in dtfftttia r^ione. 
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The intetwting fact brought out by the above Table la that tie n^bor of publish^ boote 
has in the last ten yeaia incwaised pTo|«rtiotiately far mow repidlj 

uoisona. InJonnation ia not avaikble of the number of copwa of each book publiahed. But 
there La no reason to think that the average of Gopiea per book la lower than twenj 5^"* 

Bo it may be deduced from the figures that the average literate individual reads more than 

formerly. 

Tho low place taken by Kanatesc throughout tto study UpowiWy d^m part 
(I) that the educated UtahmaUB of the Karnatak are equally, if cot tetter at * 

Mirathi than a Kanareae book, and (i!) that until 1919 there was no Umvemty education m 
Kanaiese, so that there was less domand for educational worha m that language. 

The ratio of hooka publiahed in English to persona literate in English can be studied b the 

&ani^ way* 

Svbtidiar!/ Tabli Nif. JPteportion 0 / booh jaiWifAed t» ^bjImA ^ofol prrnnt and 

ffi Efigli^h. 
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In the above Table tte bate for the Bert set of ratios b the total population of the Preadency 
at tte Census in question, and the beat for tte second set of ratios the total number of Literatea 

in Eogli^b. 

In tho following Table the books publbhed durbg the decennium are classified accoidbg 
to subjects. 

Suteufuirp Tabie No. (mi}‘-Cbmip:alim 0 / jwilwAed iwote btf su^Veto. 
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’ The rapid metease under " Politira ” b mtereatiBg. But it muat be remembered that 
many of tte books falling under other heads, especially Biography, have apoltticai tii^. 
sediment under MbrsellaneouB ” also probably contema many esaentiaUy polrtiraJ hooka. 
Of the rest many arc educational. 

1 am indebted to tte Oriental Translator fw supphd^ the figures of publbhed bookt, classifi¬ 
ed by language anil eubjcct, on which tte above study is based. 

In 1911 figures were also given of Kewapa^ts and tbdr circnlatioii. This I teve not done 
<m tte presetoccasion, because the innease in newapaper reading habit, wMch b undoubted, 
takes tte form of increase in tte circnlation of emating, ratter than the foundation of new papers, 
and tte circnlation of any paper is probably a matter of some uncertainty. 
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3:xvi 

APPENDIX K. 

DnroEiC£< 

In this ni^tt^r of divorce we difier from the practice of ttome other p^rtA of the Eiii|iire* 

to tbfi Engiifih Census of 1911 the schedule asked the boufieholder to state whether ** Un- 
momed'V " Married or Widom*d ", Nothing waa xmi mt^ixow divorced per^otis were to 
Ectum thecoaolvas, and it ie mentioticd in the Report that for thk reason Divorced pcrsoixs may 
ha%^ got into any of the three oategoiies (p, 8& of the Conaua Beiiort for England and Waka 
X9U Oenaus). Ptobably an ordinjur private pemm who is divegreed would be mote Ubely to 
nstum " Untried ” than ** ^Vldowed ", ^ it may be assTiTned that the bolt of the Divorodl 
into Unmamed. In todia it is Hpecifically tiientfionod in the aupplemciitarv Instructlorw 
in the Code that Divorced poEaDos are to be shown m Widowed, 

From Tables 5A and 5B of Appendix D of the En^h Consi^ Report of 1911 it &ppear» that 
in moat parts of the Empire only the three main conditions were fecorded. But in Australia, 
New Zeolaudp the Union of South Abica and a few of the minor cedonit^ the fourth oouditiou^ 
tmrnaly " Divorcwl" wm BopaTately cecoidod; in Cana^ in addition to Divorced a fifth condi¬ 
tion, namely togafiy Separatedwas ahso shown. On the other hand in a few of the minor 
colonics Unmarried and Widowed wem amal^mated, Tnaidnj F only two categories marri^sd 
at the moment and not mfirrled at the moment , to the ease cf Oejdon it U mentioned that 
Widowed and Divorced arc amalgamated^ In a fe w caaes of min or coioniefl it is mentionfld that 
Widowed included the Divorcod “ and those persons temporarily separated from their 

It will bfl seen therefore that practice difiem considerably* But what is more important 
ifl that whereas in Wesfceru countries the number of divorcee and the divoroe mto can be oscer- 
toined, because no divorce can be granted except by a Courti iu todia the figuies cati never be 
obtained except through the Caucus. In the same way we couM uot in India ascortiiiD the 
number of maiTiiigca, nor the marriage rate and thence the pnihahle ratio of married in tba total 
population if we did not record civil ooadition at the Uansns, And it eeoms therefore deMUabie 
to r^rd Divoroed persona Aeparately at fnturo Cansusee, both in order to otudy the pmvalonca 
of divorce In India, and also to afford a comparison with ot^r countries. 

In tha case of ^vorce, |iifit aj In the case of marriagCp eiiatotn in todia b in a ohaodc state, 
the Courts recognising viiid the diverse proetieod of di&ient communities* Mr. P* B. Mala- 
banj Bar .-at-Law, the Prothonotacy and Registrar of tha High Conrt^ replied as follows to a 
letter— 

" Tlie Civil law of the country recognises as valid divorces granted among non-Chris# 
liaiis (other than Parsee^J by husbands or the various religions bodies oocordiog to dremn* 
atanoes* For instancep among Mahomed&ns, a husband can grant a divorce to hk wife, 
and among Hmdus of very low coatee divorcee am sometimes granted by custom, and 
the Civil Law recognises such divorofts, if the mistom itf proved* " 

It will be seen therefore that only Christiana and Fameos stand in with a fegaEar legal 
basis for divoroe. And only in tbdr case therefoxo can any dmirce rate be token out. 
Mr. Moiabari Idndly aupplt^ me with the foUowing figures;— 


Sitb^Uiory Tabk No. (xiiiJ—N^umber of divorces gronttd during the Daxadt by the 

High Courtf Bomhay^ 
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Tbo dMMM of Dijtriofc Conrta being ohly valid after oonflimation by tbo High Court ^o 
abova figures are complete figures for the decade, the munter of Divorces being Paired 29, 
Christians 104. These figures on the Wiiiof the 1911 Census figures give the proportions shown 
below:— 
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The 1911 figures are d course a rathei innoenreto bwa for adulating tire jat^ But, «s 
no more than a rough appioriniation is sought they will do. Whippleiop. cit. p. 201) qa 
divorco wtes for Massachusetts for certain yeare feom 1880 onwards. His own ratea^ aanual 
ones and are obtained from the annual divorco figures wHb tho " mid-ycar popularicm as a base. 
His figures being for single years must b« raultiidied by lOto afiord compatiaon 
above. In this way tbe corresponding Massachusette figures nse ft^ 320 and 860 m 1890 to 
600 and 1,960 in 1914. The ratw for r^a»e» and Christians in this Presidency are tirereiore m 
nompnrieon with the United States figures eioeedin^y low. 

In Ensland and Wales, according to the Report of the Begistiar Qeneral for 1918 (p. xiii), 

tire numbers of divorcee from 1911 to 1918 were 
Kemhwe/ Ditoreu im uMf ^ ^ margin. The rapid increase after 

1|I^ 1914 wonldseem to be due, not so tnunh to tho 

I'ial Wat, Bs to the coming into foroo in that year 

JJrt d the Rules d tho Supreme Court (Poor 

[•gj Peeons) 1914 Unto those rules divttfw, which 

^',^08 was previously impOBaible to Uiose who could not 

affioidtbo ordinajy lagal ptoocsses, was reod^ 
prta ff iti l * by tbo permission to sue in fonma poiiperw. Owing to tire rapidly ruing figures itis 
difficult to fix on any average. But taking 2,000 as an arbitrarj' estimate d -the avorajge number 
ddwaroesinEnglaiid we got a rate d56 per 100,000 peraons and 153 per 100,0» matired per^ 
d the 1911 popnlattonin ten yeare. These rates jm far belowthoso d Maesachuseftte, but above 
those of either Christians or Pareees in this Presidenoy. 
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APPENDIX L. 

Effect of InRicA'nojr ox Populatiox, 

An attempt was made to atudy the eScet of iirigatioft {abilities oq population of InigHted 
as cotnparod with adjacent unirrigntod tracts. It is of couise a foregtiine ooncluaioiL tliat 
irngaiioa will oaufie oolonizatiott, and t&e taking up of new lands, and wiU also, by enhancing 
prospei^, cause an inorease of the orijpnal inhabitants. And it is a matter of common 
knowledge that this is true in practice. 

It is however sometimes an advantage to have dehntte qxiantitative proof even of a wet]* 
known fact. 

The Tahtka authorities of Bhimthadi and Indapur supplied fignies of population of villages 
for pain; censuses so far as available, which in Bbi^hadi meant hgnres bock to 1891 for most 
villages, and in indapor back to 187*2, Villagewar figures of 1872 and 1881 in Bhimthadi seem 
to be lost, 

The following Tables were taken ont. In the first Table 1911 was taken as the oumnt 
population figure rather than 1921, because at the current Census the eastern portions of the 
Deccan were largely deserted. The second Table was taken out to show bow fm the inignted 
villages withstood the efiects of the 1918 famine. It will be seen that ^e irrigated villages stood 
the famine very well, the Bhimthadi villages which arc farther west and get the water fiist 
increasing from 1911 to 1921 by 21 per oent. 

Irrigation thexufore not only incceafies the population of the tracts which it serves, hot 
prevents that violent upheaval from migration which was such a feattoe of the Deccan at 
tbia Oensus. It is noteworthy that among the uninigated Indapur villages which in 1911 showed 
a heavy increase over 1872,'are those in the vicinity of the Bailway, vk., Dikaal, Takarv^ 
and Bldgv*an i and these in spite of the railway showed heavy emigration in 1921. 


Suhiidiarj/ TabU No, f^v) — Bjffeti of wrigalion tn Indapur and Bhimlhadi, 
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Subsidiary Tabio No. (xv).—Popalotion of irrigaioi and unirrigated edlqpes tn jAp Indttpur 
TafuAtt al ihe Cenouta of J872,1911, and 1921, andiht Bhimthadi Ttduka at tht Centusti 
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T/ie fines ar^ fines of approximatefy equal perceri’ 
f~age population changes in the period fB$l to IS2I , 
Thus **70'*' means that the f92f population h 70 per 
cent of the 1891 population^ ^ so on. 
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APPEJfDlX M, 


ThB BbOIO.XB Of DkOAX 13 C A lTMfOABAp ASfi 

4 tteirti 0 tt lias bwu divm ia. tho Bm Ohaptar to the fact that a tntge tract in Gojarat 
iieen^ never to have racovcwd from the “ Ohappanya ” ot great famim of &mvirt 1858 D. 
1899—1901) A study of population changes Taluka by Taluka shows that within t^a tract two 
email areas stand out a« areas not only of non-recovoiy, but of apparent decay. These ate ^ 
the rice tract in Kaira formed by the Matar and Mehmedabad Talukaa and north-w^ 
atrip of Nadiad, and (2) part of Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad. In tJw Utter ca^ the cause of 
decay U aa nmeb the decline of the GuU of Cambay porta and the diveifiwn of ^ cottw traffic 
to KaUway as the cffecte of the famine. In the former case the f aniirre and the 

of rice by cotton eeems to be tho eraentia! cause. It is not fewever the function 
of the Cetwua Department to find out local and often obscure, causi^ of change, Urt rather U 
pmyide figoiea for the local officers to analyte, and eiplain. And the aUms rwnaihB are only 
ly way of suggestion. , . • 

The following Table showa the ratio of the IKl population to the 1891 population m all 
Talukaa of Gujarat and some of the States, 

Suhtfidiow ToMe 2^0, (led)-PereeiUaffi populatiw ciumgei in Taluktusof Gujarat, 

1891 ta 192L 
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The next Table ctliowa the actual couise of the populaticm changes in oh Tolukas of 
Ahmedabnd and Koira only Census by Census from 1672. * 
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•Omiaimj AkwuiJabaJ Citf. Owing to terrftortol oliugiH It wm n ^rM ts i y to MnalgnntHto tbm fear TaTokAt 


The above Table is giren mainly in order to deraonstiate that all Tolulcas show tecovary 
except the three mentioned. Sepotate figiuee for Dbolha were unfortunately not available. 
The attached map shows the approximate lin^ of equal percentage population change*, 1891— 
19'21, and indicates the position of the areoit of decay. 

These areas are joined in the map by a narrow belt of Dbolka and Cnmbay Territory. It 
was udi possible to prove this point. Infonuation was called for from the two Bistricts to show 
the population of villages at aU past Censuses. This.infonnaticn was not in oU coses avoilabb. 
Ko figures w'ero available from Koira prior to 188), nor from Dhondbuka prior to 1891. For* 
many of the Dbondlinka villoges'tbe IB91 figipes were avnibbic bnt not the IdOl figures. For 
many individual villages, espcdally Talakdari vittages, no information was received at all. In 
the ease of Dbolka no figures were avnitable prior to 1911. 

The map is os near on approxitnation os con be secured having regard to the scanty infomui' 
tton available, and the lock of absolute rcgnlarit}' in the t^ribution of areas of increase and 
dccicott. 
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The Fancbo] waft ttoidlv Jilt At sU b,? the oft tbo ioljowtng pApnIattnn figuivf will 

show;— 


Sidutidiar^f T(Ale A’e. (tx)—PopHlfitiim of certain riUagee four tracta of Dhfrt^hahtt 

J8m~ m I % im} *. 
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The al^e U rath«i mteresting, becjaiue of tba deoteaae in the Panehal at tHa Census. The 
s&ine fact is biought out by the following figures of Tillages which have simpty increased or 
decreased from 1911 to I9S1. 

Su&jidi'ari^ TiAU No. fxa/—NunAer of nlla^a in the four trueU of Dhandkuhi which 
ahowed abtcXtUe increase or ddmase, J$U fo 1921. 
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The question naturally arises—Is the Panehal beginning to be ailected by the d«av 
which long ago set in in the Bhal I To this answer the local Officer* must fornish the answer. 
It is possible that purely ^mporary causcfl were at work to piodnoe this result. It is fairly 
well known that the Bhd is a tract which is decaying. The eainie cannot be said of tbs 
Panehal. 
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xXPPENDiX N. 


Tmt Boils—A ae thet Hrsucs or Asisiists t 


Btj the Rev. Entx^ Hedbergt DXitt ,, 


In tiyinic to give » eorreot Roswot to this «iiRjstion anothex question piesonta itseJf to lof 
mind. And it b. vUt ia a Hindu ? H I were to give a deEnition ol tfeb term I would mw- 
" Anyone who prefessea himself to be • Hlndti and conforma to dm mam points m ffindmam is 
a Hbdu.'** If this is a correct ono» aa 1 believe it ia, bow does it work when appUea 

to the Bhlls. Let ns see. 


Alt Bhils, even the moat wild and backward, with the exoapticm of a small numboc w^chliaf* 
tamed Mahainmcdans or Christiana, deoJaro thomHclves to be Hindus. And as such are 
Aooepted bv native Chnstboa. Muslims and Hindus alike. In a tract where there are Chn^ 
or Midiammcdan converts from among the Bbila, those who stick to their ancestral religion 
are everywhere and br everyone called Hinda-BhUs. This is ^ case, to pve only one 
instanc^ven among the very wild Bhils of die Akrani. And to teU them that they aw not 
HLodua would be an insult. 


As to their conformity to the main pointa in Hinduiani it is sufficient to mentitHi 


(1) that they observe caste, 

(3) oelsbrate the Hindtt festivals, and 


(3) worship Hindu gods and goddesses. 


It is true that their caste feelings on the whole are not so atrong as among the H^na m 
rencral. But c^ste is there i and its npirit manif^ strongy cuou^ at 

owBsioDs. The Mnhars, Chamats, Manga, Holars and other low CMte Hradw are lool^ down 
upon by all respectable Bhils to whatever tribe or class diey nmy belong. They would Mver 
take food fwm^ir hands oraccopt them by maTriage mto therr caste. Even to touch them 

is defiling.* 


The tcliaiona festivals oc holy days kept by the BhilB are ths same a» those kept bv ^ 
j.... ir„ii nw? Kvao the oGfttv Hindu festivals are more and mow bemg 


Hindus—Holi, Dasera, Divuli. Bven'the pc%' Hindu festivals 
observed bv them. 


The Hiiidu Pantheon of go^. goddesses, avatara, apOtheoma, has Wtakm over by 
the Bhib They bring them their sacrifice.^ and worship them. Admittedly ^y ^vo their 
Sbal or local duties too. But so hai^ other Hindus dl orer India. A good deal ^Ani^ 
and even Animatism is rtiU practised among them. This is however mow or le« the ca^ 
only in the lower strata of Hinduism, but to a great eitent amo^^Bhudh^te, .Tows and even 
MmUme, not to speak of snob Christiana as uneducated Copte and Rnsaian farmora. 

There may staU in most cases be noted a dtffleretioo between a eonimon Bhd ^d an ordinary 
Hindu. But 4e difiownce U mere of a racial or ethnological nature than a religious one, and 

b rapidly disappearing. 

Lastly I have collected a good deal of Bhil folklore which I hope to be able to publish soom 
day. It iriU. it is beliOTed, question, and prove what has been contained in 

tlhia note. 


To cOttcludo the BhiU should in this respect ho accordwl the same tighte as are given to 
other Indians and professora of other religious the whole world over-to 1» taken at tbair worf 
i^igious matters. They are os good Hindns as many other lew ot^ peo^ of this country, 
When they profess themselves to bo Hindus they ought to be classified as such. 


•Hui. towBVev, !■ M pwrf- Mstoiiwdni* MtsetiniM »Esid tbe ntttcBCbftbW Blciln Clint# u deflliitg, 
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^VPPENDIXO. 

The Kevekue Viliace A?at the Unit op Resioexce. 

# 

1. Iti CttAplrcr II of tho report' tbo tact tliat the Revenue viltafie is not the true economic 
unit of re^sulence, and that the lufe of the Revenue vi]la|pe the Quit in certain ImpcrLit 1'abtn 
ie therefore liable to give a false iaiprwsiOD, has been m fully iltscusaed that reference is 
sbiply invited to that Chapter. 

3. It H'oH decided at the very conunencement of the Cetmus Operations to make an attempt 
to ascertab the actual relation betwwsn the ttroi unite. And in the General Village- Regwtet', 
which is the filet fomi to be pre|iani<1, two coJurruui were therefore provided one for the He venue 
village and one for the "inhalilted place”. The following definitions werepublislied b the 
first Chapter of the Code ;— 

” 19. yUJa^, wherever referred to, means the revenue village and not the 
separate residential hamlet. 

Inhabited place bcludos the gsonthan of any village, any separate residential 
hamlets, and any sneli plaoesi os temples. Hailway galemen’s hmtis ferrymen's huts and 
the like if situs t4xl at a diabance, ” 

And the follon'ing note was tnclnded m tho bstmetions for filling up the Hogister :— 

” Column 5—See the definition of ‘ inhabited place ' m the last chapter. In this 
column it should not be forgotten to enter the gaontlmn as one of the bV^fted places 
At a later stage of the operations a return of the number of villages, inhabited places, 
and deserted villages will be called for. This column should therefore not be 
neglected. ” 

3. Unfortunately from the very commencement of my tour it became clear that very 
few ^mlixlars had really grasped the idea of the en^iuiiy. The following Circular was 
therefore issued:— 


CENSUS OF IflSl. 
No. Kept.—7 (Circular). 


Poona, 24tb June 1920. 


To Ai.l District Cexsus Omenns. 

* 

It is clear tliat much. misundeistamUng exists as regards the meanbg of ” inhabited 
place " (Chap. 1, Art. 20, and Gen. Vill. Hog., Col, 3.) One village returns 1B6 inhabltod 
places, another 29 houaea and 27 inhabited pbicen ; another breaks ap the bouses into 
blocks of exactly 90 each, and gives each block a separate name as an inhabited pla^. It is 
therefore necessary to explab the reason for calbng for returns of mhabited places. 

The Bombay village Is purely an administrative unit, and not necessarily an economio 
onit. This is diaenss^ b pangrephs 45 and 40 of the 1911 Heport. Now if we want to 
find what is the average popubtion of each village wc have to divide the population of the 
district or taluks by the number of villages.: For 1911 the figures for Murbad Taluka of 
the Thana District are 378*7, and for the Olpad Taluka of Surat 493*3. This would seem 
to biply that the conditions of life under which the rvsldcDts of those tulukas live 
are much the same. But anyone w'ho has seen the Murbad Taluks knows that the 
noticeable feature is the tby little bamleta each with only a lew houses, whereas Olpad 
representa a tract of ^uite Urge villages. It is a matter of some economio bterest to find 
out the av.!nige number of houses and average number of bhabitauts per rcsidaatiol 
unit, as opposed to admmistrativie unit. E.vpiessed ns avemgea of population per 
residential unit the Murbod figure would probably m about 50 and the Olpad figure about 
400, a very diilcreut result. The only way of getting at these figures ahowbg tho sire of 
the units bto whicb residences ore grouji^ b the various tracts is to call for returns of the 
, uumbirr of inhabited plaoas ”, Itisto be noted that tbose figures are not wanted for some 
time yet. Tbe only reason why the collection of these statiatfcs of mhabited places was 
directed to be made yari poaru with the preparation of tbe General Village Hegister was 
bceause it was thought tlut it would save subsequent trouble. But the results as seou 
b certab districts, and iaa ifistanoed above, show that the atatistica now obtabed are 
probably valueless almoet everywhere. It is evi^ut that Art, 20 of Cfhrtp. I of ibe 
Code was not happily worded. The following levi^ batructioas are therefore iaaoBd. 

Each hlunidp&l area b one and only one inhabited place, la the same way a small 
town Of large vilkge with, say, a MalmrwiuU at a distaime of a few yards from the edge 
of the vilbge proper is only omj inhabited place. Whore a town is made up of 
dtsttnet Bevenue villages b one common site these tillages joiaflv coastititte^one 
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inhabited placse. In the eama iray where two aioaU have village eitee ahaolutel/ , 

raatignona, eo that there is only one ectmomk and sodid life for the t^'O, they are one 
inhabited place. On the other hand where a village has cure or more compact and well 
recognised batata situated at a distanee from the village and Erom rare another they aw 
separate inhamted place*. Bailway Gatetuen's huts, Fenymeo'e huts, Temple*, JHath s 
and the like, though situated far from the village, rhouid not be rechoired as separate 
inhabited places unless there is a regular colony of houses attached to them. A lAman i 
ur Tanjan Tanda is a separate inhabited ^aco If more or lees permanent and at some 
distance from the village. Whew villages aw long and straggling as on the coast of 
Konara, or where there are scattered huts of Bhila and the like, the hlotnledar must use 
bis judgment. A straggling coast viUa^ is probably only one or at moat two or three 
inhabited places. BWl huts probably fall into recognUed groups. Where there are 
two vdlnges on opposite banks of a river the question wlrether to regard them as ^ 
inhabited place « two would depend very much on the width of the river. Tire question 
is mainly "Have theygotaoowinDniJOciamfe ( " Where thare is a Railway Stetiout 
the eniuneretion of which is carried out by the Railway Authorities, ^da contiguous 
atotion settlement outside railway limits, these two constitute one inhabited place, 

ft will lie seen that the information to be of value must be coUected only after the 
expenditure of thought and after the reasons for asking for it have fully j^p^. It 
would be easy to write twenty dewriptive paragraphs of the conditions prerailing in the 
various tracts. But this discursive writing would ba of lees value than a clear table 
of ratios of inhabited places to popnktion. Again the value of these figpores at futw 
Ccuanses will be considerable. The atatement that the population U beg iuutng to oentr^iso 
in larger uni*” might be challenged. But dear statistics to prove it could not be 
challenged. 

Fohtioal Agents are aaked to note that for Native States the collection of th» 
iaformafion is cpfionol. 

At a later stage a retuin will be caded for of the number of Revenue . villages, 
villages uninhabited in IBll, the same for iWt, and she number of inlmbited places 
in 1B21. 

4. The abow Ctreubr was Btrongly criticised by one CoUeotor, on the ground t hat it 

went into such detail that no Revenue Officer wuld be likely to oomply with it, and made 
euch demands on the judgment of those officers that nons would be likely to 

understand it. These oriticisma were no doubt true to a oonsideiable extent. But no 
enquiry is worth making which is so easy that anyone can gtSTj the result off hand. 
And if the results in this case* have been imperfect in many iastanws, it will never- 
thelcss, T hope, be found that the figures obtained arc not without interest, and that 
they may ubo possibly nfford the basis for a more complete and accurate enquiry on the 
same lini^ at a future date* 

5, After tbs'Census was taken the following Circular was isaued— 

Now Rept,-7. 

Poona, I3th .April 1931. 


To ALL CoLLEfrroiw th£ OKJisofi Omensa Of AotsetES and States. 

The Provincial Superintendent of Ceadus preaents eompUments and haa the honour 
to say that he now requires at Isisure by districte a statement in the following form; — 
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2. As what constitutes on intuibltec] plane the matter was rci^^ fdlj dkntusied 
lost Eurnmer hj means of OinonlotB. It is not mtended to include under tfaia term 
onytldng bat definite village sites, hamlets and settlements. Whi:a^ them are isolated 
huts they must be neglected, hut if such huts ore very ntimorous 4 note to that eSent 
may ptcuse be mode in the remarks column, ^funicipolities with their suburW ore cmJy 
one irjhabifced phtee each. And absolutely eoutiguous village sitess am also only one, Tlie 
information is already ecdleetcd in the GenemI Vilbge Register and only needs to 
be checked. 

In the columns for uninhabited Eevenue villager two blank eolnnuui arv 
provided. It will sometimes be possible to gi^T the figures for yeafs of Be vision 
Settlements, but Ccsisus 3 reaTB ore of coumo to be preferred if known. 

4. in Sind the “ deh should be taken as the Bevenue Tillage. 

5- The return may please be sent by the 30th June neart. 

6. In the case of States and Agencies it is optioiml. 

G. Ab the final result, figures were obtained bom all district^^ la two dktricte 
they were wozthlcBS, the BoTcnue Tillage and the inhabited place being treated as 
synonyziious tenns 1 And in practically all coses in the following Table in which the word 
“ imccrt^iin ** Is entered in column 3 it is to be ttnderatood that the same mistake was mode. It 
is just possible that in a few Talubss there really are esaetly the same number of units of fe$i* 
denoe as there are Kevcuiae villages^, and in that caac the ehminatiou of the figure in coIuHm 3 
will have been inoorreevt. But to be on the safe side the same principle was followed through- 
out. For the figures actually printed I must disclaiiii ofl responsibility* Though collected m 
response to a Census Cirtmloi these figures arc not Census figures, but are supplied by, and 
vouched for by, the Collectors of dkirkfe. 

T. For the mo^ psit the figures^ produce the restilt anticipated, that is. to say they 
demonstrato that in the open tracts thcrillage is the usual unit of residence, while in the forest 
tracts there are numMous small hamlets. ThiisinMohim the average population perEevenue 
village is iS2 and per mhabiled place, as reported, IT5. In Murbod tie figures are 318 and 133. 
In Korad on the other hand they ore 1,281 and 5fi6 1 ^d when we get still more out Into the 
black soil they appear in Hon as 1,196 and 1,108. In the Presidency the Inweet ratio per in* 
habited place seems to be Yellapur with. 131 persons per yiljage and 31 per j^aoe. In Suj a 
they are 126 and 49. Gn the other hand os we get into the BlaUad tract the number of pf t- 
sons per inhiibited place rises to 121 itt Alundgod, And this corresponds with the re^fe os w& 
go on east, HaByal ^ring 212, and Kalghatgi The figum quoted above accord with 
expectations. They dehionstrate what has been said m Chapter IT os to the danger of 
nrgumg from the Imperial Tables to the average aire of unife of residence. 

8. Along the coast of the South Konkan the Revenue Village as an administratirct political 
and roriai unit hardly existed from the begimung. The llevenue map?- are a mass of namca, 
mostly nan^ of minute hamlets or (appareutlyj of localities, mdepondent of all question of 
residence at atL The figores of Talul^ from Dapoli southward this out. 

9. In Sind the available figures indicate the wide djTergence between the Eovenue 
CoUectiou Area, which gets into our Tables as a Village and the true unit of r^d^^ce. 
Thus in Subsidiary Tabic in to Chapter Hof the 1911 Report the avemge populatum ,per 
viUnge in Thar and Parkar was given asi 469, whereai, if the retuma from that district in 
this enquiry are reliable, the average number of petsone who live ^together m one village in 
the red ecnae m only 96, 

10. The enquiry had beat be left with the publication of tlir Table and the above ewreory 
discussion. In the absence of figures for some Talukas and with the existing uncertainty 
regarding many othera it was not worth wliife to go to the labour of working out and printing 
ratios. 

11. It will be seen that m th£ aame enquiry an nttempt wa.^ umde to aaeertain whether 
there is any geneml tendency to desertion of existing villages. Very few Districts attempted 
to supply figures earlier than 1911. On the whole the tendency is definitely against desertion 
except In the Kamatak hlaUad, where the figures for Sankapur, Dharwor, Hangal, Kalghatgi, 
Kod, Holiyal and Mimdgod are disiinotlj suggestive of a decaying tract. For Ihb reference is 
invited to the Appendix entitled—" IfegiouBi of Decay in the Karnatak 
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APPENDIX P. 


CHANOKi; tv THR POPULATION OP TaLOKAA, 1911 TO 1931, STUBUtD IN OOKPABIBOJf WlTa 

THE [NPLURVKA EPIUPHIO. 


1. Rtbttaace is iavitod to inaction 10 of Chipter L The present subject is there atndiecl 
by dUtrJCte. It wm considered interesting to see whether, in view of the fact tltet the district 
is certatulj' e bed statMticol unit, there would be any dosar degree of oormledoa between 
Tnfliii»iiM mortality and Population changes when the taluka is taken w the v^iate. At th* 
satue time it was obvious that the chance of osoct ooirelation would be alight, since extraneous 
factors liable to mask the Infiuenra factor must neceasaiijy exist for talukaa as well as for 
distriats. 

2 The first necessity was, of oouree, to got a measure of the Influauffla mortality for each 
taluka There was considerable difficulty in doing this, eince for vital registration the taluka 
is not t he unit in which the statistics are atxanged in the Sanitary Department’s officea, but the 
Bauistration Circle. There ore two types of eirclo, rural and arbon. ConaaqufHitly many 

talukaa will oonaist of one rural circle and one or mora urbau circles, Ool. Murphy s 
Table U shows the total death-rates fromall causes in all CHroles during the months of ^ptember 
to December 1918. Every dietrict has urban cireleo. To havo allocated those to thmr talukas 
would have nweasitated recalculating the death rates ab initio for every case in wHcb an urban 
drdo and a rural eiieto bad to be eombined. This being a task for which I had uot the nocossary 
staff I ltave had to no^eet the Urban IXieles altogether and uee only the Rural. It was also 
uecoasarv in order to give a uniform basis to the maps to take into consideratbn tho same monihs 
for all Talukas ' and the rates are therefore taken for the four montha, Saptembor to Docemboi, 
03 in Col Murpbv'a Table. For the aake, however, of any readers who are interested in tlie 
absolute death rate ligurcs at tho height of the epidemic it may bo meationod that the September 
and December rates were vury neatly always much lower than those of the two inner months. 
In three rural drdes, Ba^an, Malaras and Mm;, tho death-rate in Octebor alone was over 10ft, 
a rate which, if maintained, would have annihilated the whole population in ten months. Tho 
neoesaitv for oxeluding urban drdes is unfortunate. Not only was the death-rate aU^t always 
lower in theso dieles, bat the number and relarive Bite of tho urban circles differs in difisrent 
tolukos However, so loag as it is dearly understood that the maps are maps of death-rates 
by talukas for the rural portions of those talukas only, no actual misundoratanding will ariBo. 

3 It was not desirable to indnde Sind lor the purposes of this ^dy by talukas, partly 
becauM in Sind the epidemio, as is shown in the Table in Chapter I, carried on mto January, and 
partly bocaote of the inoomploteneas of Vital Statistics in that Province. 

4. The Table which follows is aw (utlinaTy Oorrdation Table of doable entey. And the 
uapii explain themselves 


Sitbiiiiary Table No, fasrin;— DortWatiba hdioceo Jji^usBsa nortolilif aJid pefceniage 
population ebanges tu Talukas o/ the l^esvleuag proper. 
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Sw The exact deatli-nte fignres for September—December 1918 m Ru»l Citckis wem 
then placed in aerial order for tho Talnkas of certain homogettcoiiB 'bacta and tbo petrentagn 
JneroaBe or Dccreoae at thin Ocaiaiifi placed beiddB tbem in the *aiae (bnn aa idle Tabwa 
already given for Diatricti. The awne facta were also exhibited in the Diagraina number 
l^Vl, 


Subsidiorft Tabit No. fxric/—Compomoa ijf wfi <Aawpra 

in fAe Toiuka$ of Afmedahad, Koira, Brooch and «Stirsf. 
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Table Vo (sevJ-Camparie<m i^flnftiteata worio% i«t/i 
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Stduiiiarjf TaW« (wcn)—Comjnm^ of m«r(a% wiA jwptdaUm change* in the 

Tahihu cf Kciaba, Ratnagiri and Rmura (excMing ^undgod and Saliyat), 
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Sttb$iiiary TtMe tfo, (xxvii)—Compariaon InfitteHM tnortalitg with percentage jx^utatum 
chatigee in lie Talalm of Betgaum, Bijapur and Dkanear, and lie Oatii^ and Mm^od 

Taluhoi of Eanara, 
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Table No. (xi^j—Companaon of Injtuento moriMUti/ 
ekanaeo iw the TalukoM of the Poona (excluding Saveli anil Pcwua ro;«*iw>, 

SA^fapur and Satara, 
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S^idiar,,TMeNo.{j:d^)-Comp^>f^ cf cAai^S 

in Ik^t Tahikas aj JToai'i ami Aktm'dHagar. 
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n. Tbr? (tf tlu^ ntudy mitl tlie Di.Lgrfita;i whidi uctomiiaii^ It fttn of much 

h m\l in? h^n tji£tt th« fkr4U««s h»vn hwti uml throughoul, luul tlmt 

tiu! tiiin of emifttfOit {^>i>puhLtJon is» iilwuy^ plibcrd aa im to dign Willi llw [K>mt 75 ou thQ acnk of 
dtiiith'F&U\ 4^'cin5^4^ueutly nut oiily am (ini! T-altik^i bn tMiTUfiawl ^itfa anotl^r un the rhiimo 

diagram, but my two tracts can. li coziipared. 

T» Tlio tTvcbh cbo^n dn not coinciilo with iho Xutiiral Divy-ous^ Tract 1 U for tbo 
flujarat DiJStrietj^ oxcludiiig the Fundi MuIiaUp the jMVpiiUtirm changefi la wMdi AUggoat iltff- 
4‘^reat iofluniiou.^. Tim Da^kroi Talukab of Alinudsbad wer^ ouiittvid^ Tract MI coai|iriaefl 
tho tliTw Southern Konhan Districts, hut onutn[iiig Huliyul atid Miindgod in Knaum. Tlicik'^ 
two TdukiUi approximate Ut Kortiatuk rather thou Kniikaa coaditioos^ their rainfall lieing 
under 50 indiea^ and their ciopfl the cumie as those of the Taluka^ ol Dharwar and 

Belgaum, Supa^ ^SiddliajiarT Sirsi and Yellapitr ah$o lie partly aimvagbats» But the condi¬ 
tions ot thoi^) taluJoks approxJmaio more to the Konkaii tiiau to the Kamatak, The rainlall 
ie mct^ly wry lieatTf the forests liigh^ and the ijro{}^ uuiitiiy tniosplanted rice and spices. 
Tho Gbata iu ihtn region ore vory bWp and tliero is not the saiue difference l>etwean tlie Kunkan 
xmd tlie ghat cre^i; aa there b further Ifort)^. In an Ap(iendix u more iiunute Hubdi^hiton of 
Kanara is made. But for the present purpose the tmet indmt^ by Diagtam III b sufQciuatly 
homc^nooufi for atudy^ 

8. Tract IV is the Kamatakp iiaindy, the three K-omutak Distriote and the two Talukas 
of Kanara excliidisd from Ilh 

9^ Tnurt TI^ couabting of the two Kliandeah ]>jstri€ts and the Pauch Maljal5f is mom 
open to criticism. Tbeset dhtricts^ though separated by tho lung stretch dt Beva Kantha 
Temtoiy, were treated as ono^ becaiiscj for nsasonK given abotOi it was believed that the Ehi) 
dement was the mofft potent factor in thdr popuktioti change:;^ 

10. Tract V caiisbts of the South Xbccsn Dbtricts of Poona (excluding Haveii and Poona 
Talukas) Sattiro^ and Sholapur^ 

11. Tract VI confiata of Ahmednagar aiid Kaaik- 

12. It will be seon that—mom from aeddent than lic^iga—Tliana b not inclucbd^ 
There arc however masons for not inclndlug Thuna In tlib study. The Talukss of North 
Sulisetto, KaIvbii and Bassein have oome under tho influenco of suburbanbatlon^ or so it would 

and the District does not &t in widJ writh any of the other tracte. 

12. To coma to a study of the diagrams—the mortailtv figures am in each case aitangied in 
descending series. If there were exact comlatiou between ihe death-rate in the four months 
ronoemnd and the population cbangcfi, the curve of the percentages would alao be a sto&dily 
Ijilljug curve. Tp^Tiutbar it falb as steeply as the death-rate curve , or mare or less deeply, would 
de^nd epttnsly on tha scale, Thus in diajgrtuji III if each aqtiam ware given the v^Iue of plus 
or minus li-iubmad of 20 the geiiora] direction of the cume oI popnlution changes would Is^^ts 
been parallel vvith tho genera] diieciion al the death-rate curve^ 

14. The questions to con^der are—(i) do the cinres of population changes foil ooutinn- 
ously and graduaUy from left to right as the death-rate curve dees!| (li) do the curves of popula¬ 
tion chaugos show approximately the some degiM of lluotiiatioiis t and filt} do the pogitioiia of 
the two curves on the six diagrams indicate that appmximatdy the mmn degree of mortality 
in any two tracts pToduoe<l approsomateily the ^ain^ rh^reo of population change i 
15* Tho answers to theso questians are ass follows 

(i) In Diagram til the general direction of the curvw of |M)pukt.ion cluingesfalb steadily* 
In Diagram l\% in spite of the more \'iak]it fiuctxiations the general direction falls in the 
same way. In Diagram II there is pa^bly a faint imUcation of a gcucral downward slope* 
In none of the other tlicve Diagrams i^on the curve bo in any way aaid to abow a gradual 
fall. The result b very remarkahte^ and b tantamount to a proof that although from 
various other indicating! wo know tJuit Influcnm wa^ Clio mofTt potent factor in the change 
of papulation in the decade—yet* when a tlcfimte region b taken for exominatioui and the 
Taluka b takon as the uniti only in three out of six cascif b any correUtioti ob^rvabbt and 
then only flight. 

■i) The difemiiw in the Hnctaations iii very proiioimoed^ The order of degree of 
0uctuation, pKjoeeding fram the steadieirt to the most inconstant^ is—Konkau, Gujarat, 
Bbil ConntiVr Kamatak, South Deccan, North Dcccjin. 

(iii) m regarehi this it must be cRiphasised that the position of eonatant populii.tlDn 
(the horizontal line) was placed agaiurit 75 on the death-rate Hcak mainly for convisnianoQ 
ol drawing. But wherever the horizontal line were phuntd the relative pcKdiioufi of that line 
and the two curves shoitld have obeyed constant lawn. Thus,^ if, wkh tlio death-rate 
curve far above the horiz!>ntak tho eurve of popul ation dmngef lieH » little below iti as in 
Diagram Illp i hen^ when the death-rate curve moves far down so as to bo more below than 
above the horizeutah and also becomes stoepe^r„ be 11^ the other curve ehotilil have 
moved fax down aUOj and should also have shown not onJy a continuoua fall, but a (aU 
steeper than in HI, 


u 




10. Tln»e points really tako ua book once more to tbs ipiestioM that have alreody been 
^Moiwfied in Section 10 ol Chai^tor I and need not therefow f)e farther ejiamiiied laie* 

n. All that need be done b to indkato sonjo of the possible catiees for the jmt(t eitremo 
peaka and depressiona in tho etirvea rfpopulation obMifica. Toaai.’e trouble tbessc wiU bo suggested 
in tabular Iona. 




f iraJMf/aw.—High position due to uidustrialbation. 

Bulsar ,—High position due to Railway* 

i>Aawd'Aiiia.—Low pouition duo to decatbmcu. ol tlw Bhal ceafiOii (see Appendii-^^ The 
Remoiis of decay in Abmcdabod and Kn’ta.'^ 

JJeAn(«*aM and Jf(»tor—S« Appendix " The Redons of decay in Ahuirdubad and 

Kflira. 


Diagmm II, 

Navapur — Hlah position possibly due to Uie high proportion of Bbils. But Bhils ^ pro* 
portionately neaSST^ numerous m Taloda, whiob, though higher in the deftth-rate scale, does 
not show fio high a rise in populatioa, 

^ Hi, 


Y^^Hyuflo .—^High position due to Porti 

Siddhapur, Sir^ and YtUapw, —Low ptHjtioiw duo to dorJine of inland tracts of Eanara 
(«c Appendix “ Regions of decay in the Katnatak. ) 

Pen omf .VosofAna.—Position higher than would We been expected. CaiuBs not known. 

# 

Diatfram'IV, 

Gadag. _Hijd* poaitian due to industnaliBation. 

Kalgkafgi and Mundgod.—U>w p^uons due to lieuadance of the ilallnd tnwt (aw Appendix 
■" Hegioiis ol decay in the Kamatak.’') 

I'. 


5»>tjr, Dhoftd, Indapitr, Kannaia, and AfflJfltnw.—Low iiositions due to famine cmigiatiDti. 
SAobpur.—High position due to indostriaiisotioii. 

ifaWfiipriA.—High poation due to inruease in tlw population connected with the Hill 
Stations. 

J/ofof and AfiibAi.—High positions due to iiidustiial onterptwiM), 

Diagram VI. 

* 

.■SArij^ffldo, A'eiwo, Sficigaon, Patkardi and Knigal^how ixjsitions due to famine 
^migration. 

Many of the other Tidukas show the same phenomenon m a baa degree, 
yfljtt. -Tl^gh position due to the town, and to the e Sects of the Sinhaat festival. 
Jlo/wpaon.—position duo to efeot of new irrigatirei. 
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APPEypiX Q. 


RFAIONS ok DEtTAV tN THE KaKKATAK AND KANABA, 

III till Not-fl whscli Wiw i®3Uwl tlw ProviatoiwI TotulB jrttuntion was drawn t« a region f»f 
uppareiit flway. repwsantod hy wliat is usually known as the “ Maliad ” tract of tha 
Kai^iak and the abovo-ghat portions of Kanara. It was dooldod to attempt to tracu the 
csuct area of ilccay in rather mom deUU by getting down to the pnpdation change for imiirj- 
iliml vlUagies^. The Mowing stmly is the results 

•> Tlifl cranse of tho decay of ibe region indicated is both obscure, Jiad also controvoraial. 
Ill imrseraiib Wfi of hLs Census Report for 1911 Mr. ilacgregor attributed the doclino in the popu¬ 
lation isf tho four abos-o-ghat Talukas of Kaiuira te ftytiarm. in "upport of which tnew ho 
cited the report of a Survey Officer, who. working m 1^7, Imd slated that a wa^^ of malaria 
suddenly ^tfuck the regionduring the operations and affeuM his s«my TJtw ina^ia 

was said to hara been not previousJy nouccd in an epidemic form, and Siipa was saul not 
liave been previoiislyL^on^idared unhealthy. In iiaragraph rft Mr. Macgregor attributed the 
decline in Bclganni and Uharwar to plague, 

’t The dacline of the populat ion of the two latter districts in 191 * * cotiain extent 

due to plague. But it is necessary to isolate those Talubas known as the Midlad. in which the 
dhiiautio^f the population had been going on for some decades, and could not therefore 1» 
attributed exduaivelv W plague. Moreover tt Ls believed that plague affiK-ted the opeP country 
UK,re than the Malla'd. though on this point I am unociiam. 

4 As regards Supa, Mr. Enthoven on page Hi of hia 1901 report, in comnwnting 
on the decrcai of between il and l’> thmisand m this ^naU Petha. attrihuM rt to the fa^ 
that in 1891 tlieUM festival had miincidcd with the Census, He eeti^ted J(K» ^ the 
upproximiite number of pilgrims. Unfortunately owing to tlie 1.^ of 

Peth-i for all veatsprior tn 1911 we do not know the Ulvi populalton at the 1891 Cmuiua, ^ 
Mr! Enthoveu's contusion can 1« accepted. The boundaries of the Petha haw 
sli-^btlv since 1991. W^e can therafon) ouly give the approxmmte population for the Petha f 
the C'onsusea of I1K»1 and 1891, which w all we want. It stands thus— _ ^ 
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than Sirs! and YcUapur. , ,, 

„ ,1.,. ,1*1*1 ini, nf the above-ehat tract of Kaivara ba attributed solely to a sudden 

o. , ‘ .. * tgg'j gvott supposing that it were true that Supa (and by infei^te 

uutbreakof M^nam l^i. that mala™ 

11. There m' tl^w^luX'pl^npmmJon of the d^ay of thw 

those Ci'ifles detnan W ^ ^iule a groiiad For }«jlitic»l agitation, the 

In^fte/Crd figures for the contending parties to examme. 

- T iBf to study the subjeci it was decideil. in wnsultation with the Colloctora of 

1. rfo Ooitstal Trad. I 

the forests and the sea. m . i -j tk- 

,1. rfe iM r.««, i.>i» wt »t “'““'y ’“**«•“ 

foot of tho Ghats. , . , . > x i 

•n,. rL.u Fared Trad aslng this term ui the sc use of the belt of wuntry of 

c 1 !0—s 













Tht UntT Mdiad, i. 0 ., the to the eust of the everpreen forwit growing dibbled 
rice anti hill mtllettr, and coatvoing thi cream of the leak forest!!. 

V. Tht Onfcf Midhui, I e.. th® tract botwoen the teak fowsta and the open coimiry 
growing dibbled rice only in the hollows, and a goorl deal of Jowati ia tbe tiiiliunla. and eontaioing 
iafeiior dry foresee, and 

VI. TU Btach wd, using this term to include any sod (il is nowtl)* black) in the open 
eaHtcra parte of those Tatubas. any part of which falls in Tracts V or IV. 

8, TlieTalukas chosen for study wore (1) in Bclgaum—Khanaptir. (:!) in DJuifwar— 

Dharwar, Kalghatki,Bankapuf, HaBgal and Kod, those being the only Taluka.f which have an 

appreciable portion of Mollad in their borders, and (») in Kanara— all Talukas. The Snblt 
TaJuka of Dharwar contains a snudl portion of what might bo dascribed as Outer Mallad. 
But it is very lit lie, and passes rapidly into the «[»n country; and tlio inclusion of Htibli 
wrouUl have raised a difficulty, in regard to tJro City, with its urbanising effecte, 

{>. From the Talukas above stated it w«» oecesea^ to exclude certain villagPH, namely 
fijin Khanapiir the villages of Holda and KeliL which, being below the Ohat on the Roa frontier, 
do not oomo into the Inner Mallad, and are yet so far distant from the Below-Clwt tract!- of 
Kanam as to negative the idea of tnclnding them there, (ii) The villages of Dhornagiti, Kakalli. 
Mneki, Shirasgaon and Shirgani in Sirai, which were added to the Siisi Taidka in 191R. The 
population figures for these villages prior to mil were not available.* Tlwlr jHrpuIation for 
1911 and 1921 was 442 and 31H>, respectively, (w) The villages of Phutgann E^dni. Kondikoji. 
Konorikop and Kankapur in Bankapuc, which are situated at a considentble distance from the 
eastern boundary of 1 he rest of that Talufea. {iv) The village of Niralgi llnam) in Hangal, tlie 
population of which was 279 in 1921, and S04 in 1911, and was not reported for former yeans. 

10. The fixing of the boTmdarics of the Tracts wajt not at all easy. The Ma mledars of some 
Talukas made obvious errors in assigning vUtages, all of which had to be checked off cm the Taluka 
ma pa In the ca.se of Kod in Dharwar the Maniledai'a lists gave no swirt of homogeneous diittribu- 
tion into tracts on the map, and f had to consult Mr. R, P. Pandit, the SnlwliviBional Officer, 
who cleared up the difficulties in that Taluka and made some voluabk improvemente in the 
Hangal distribution also, 

11, After the lists wore fixed the population of eA-ct)- ^'illage had to Iw traced out for 1921 
on the cuTwmt Village Regiatere in the Central Compilation Office, and often, owing to varia* 
tions of spelling in closely similar names, had to bocheckedagaotet the villager ontbe maps. The 
work invkved in preparing the Tables in this Appendix has therefore lieen considerable. 

12 It is regretable that the popnlatkm figiirea for many |MEt Censuses in many Talukoa 
could not bo found. Thooreticallv the figures ought everywhfiro to be available back to 1872. 
But carelesfsnefs in the Record rooms him caused many of the early “ Village Begiaters " to 
disappear. This defect has eerloosly modified the value of the present sludy. as will be seen 
by a glance at the Tables. 

13, Tlie population of any Taluka at tlib Cetwua in the sum of the tract figiires given in the 
Tables, less any figures excluded w explained in paragraph 9. plus the figures for floating popu¬ 
lation of Porte, population of Running Trains and population of **Enc8mpinente , not taken in 
the ydlagD Table.s to any village but shown at the end as assignable to the Taluka. The comet- 
7 U!S 90 f the 1521 ffffittoMgtmritnteed. The corroctueas of the figures of past CeasuMS cannot he 
guaranteed, a? it is not within the power of the Census office to check it. For 1911, while the 
numbers excluded for Ports, Running Trams and Encampmente is known for the District as a 
whole from Imperial Table III, il is not known in the Ceunusoffice for individual Talukas. But 
it is believed that t hyie figures have not been included in the hlaudedara' returns as part of the 
village figures of any tract. The Kaaora population in 1911 wm 4 30,648. The population shown 
in the various tracts for that year in tlm Tables in this Appendix is 428,839. To this add 4-12. 
being the ascertained 1911 population for the Rirei villages excluded under item (ii> of paragraph 9. 
and 1,740 shown in Imperial Table 111 of the 1011 Census aa population of Boats, Ruruung Trains 
and f^campments and are get 430,821, wbich is in excess of the district popidation of that year 
by 233. There is therefore a amall error or erroix soincwherc, the difficid ty of detecting wbich 
only those who have handled popidation figures can appiuciatc. But the error is so small that , 
even if asaigued wholly to one tract, it would make no appreciable difference to the percente^os. 
Fcrthe year 1901 the Boat, etc., populntiou is known by Talukas. The population shown m thi.’se 
Tables added to the lost meutioned population will pv’u the exact 1901 figures fur sU the 
Coastal Talukas. But tliis is because ol the method used in this office. It happened that in the. 

of the lists of villages in the Coastal Tract there was so much uncertainty regaidtng Munici¬ 
pal population and population of the separate revenue villages comprismg the Municipal limits 
that it was impossible to use the lists for totalling but only for checking the villages on the maps. 


*llkP iriHigei ic^rC^UB pdor bo IlK-ir tmufer to noi Lncluilrd In the Sguns of 

from vbi^ 




foMeqitflBtly, after rfiBckmg tho vUfagfls, the tetole «trock for the idaod 
the Hum of tise plus the boat, etc, population wus simply deducted from the 1901 populaimn nf 
the Tulultflfl to Ect the populntion of the Coastal Tract. In the Inland Talukas the fiurti of the 
tract BcurcJi in the Tables plus the Running Train and Eaeatiipnioiil palliation approiimatea to, 
but dow nofecsactly teUv with, the 1901 population of the Taluksa, Lsuidly the error aw xn^I 
as not to affect tha potceVtage figures. The only case of wide divergence is an excess of 1,411 m 
Halyii. The encarpment^pulation of 1901 in that Taluks was l,W7, a high pmlwbly 

duo to Koreat operations. It le poaeiblo therefore that the rule of excluding Bout, Tram and 



tL^reentago value from 147 to 124 : and as a iimtter of fact it wiUl» seen from 
Sat tliat is^ more natural figure, Bat this is the only ca^p of a wiJ p^ible e^or m WOl In 

the other cases the possible error appears to be withm 4-2 per «nt- For I and 

Kiwo.<i tho Boat, Train and Encampment population is beloved not to Imvo^n excluded from tho 
Tillage figures at all. Consequently oU the populatwn figu^ prior to Iare sightly 
S^fbe^Sutage values wiU be thesame. In the Coastal Tracte for 1991 a dedurtioo of 5ti0 per 
tal^a Sght be made for Boat pepubtion ; but this wtU exere^ little effect on the percentagvi^. 
In the Inlrad or Bclow-Cfhat Tract there cannot be Bootor Tram population, and population of 
- Encampments ” la not very likely, tn the various above-g^t tracts the of encanip^ 

mente are slightly higher,and in some cases there might be tmiw enimerated But the 
Si for tlmDistri^ ae a whole in tho laat tJ^ee Cenausefl will show that the error mt/oduced 

by this means is not likely to have ever boon high. 

Poptdofion eMlwfcd/rwn Totms and Tiffins in /mpmal TabU IfL ISO! to 1921. in th fArw 
DUtrkla, 
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Eanara 
Dharwar 
Bclgaum 

It is not known why the 1901 figiira should have been so high ; but if that the fimt year in 
tbieb the ftTfanaement waa introduced into the Census tahukt ion it » poOfijbk a somewliat 
wSer applicabifiiv wasattached to the word “ encampment ” than ^re now give it. In the single 
^jMo of Suna where figures are available only for two Censuses, and tho whole Petha comes into one 
^ +bfiMkhalkiu?^ lists of viUa^ has not been used for asccttaimng the population figures 
WtthuTotBl figure hassLmply been taken from Pravlncial Table 1etteh case, The 1031 
includes 118 wreons enumorated in a rnnnmg tram at Castle Rock. It was not pusaible ( as 
explained above) to give the 1901 and earlioi figurea because of readjnstmoot of boundanw. 

14 ITie tracts are fairlv exactly outlined in the accompanying map. It will be ec™ that 
if the Inner Mallnd boundary ht taken, as in the map, down through the Sirsiat^ 

Talilas it means that the Mallad as a whole drawn much nearer to the ^ m the Southlbs 
^ d^htflillT^e The Inner Mallad ie called ** Motead in the CoHector of Kanara r hsta 
This 5wngh the two words are only variant spellings, may possibly wnccal the fact that Jiainad 
is^uiiod Klaxer senM te Knnarathan Mallad in Dharwar, The portiona ol Sirai 
Stldhapurshownintho Eanara lists as Malnad are very much wetter than the tree Innw MaJ- 
^^o?Halyal. Kalghatgi and Bankapui. The boundary line in Siisi nc^ly runs through 
Ekambi, which conteins some of the cver^^ens m the Distnct. Con^uentiy -n the 

tS^ £ have included only the Halyaland Mundgod aiain«i with the Inner Mallad of Dhar- 
ior, and have kept the Sirsi and Siddhspur Malnad distinct os a raparate typeaHogrther, 

IB The Tables which follow distinctly euggest that the worst region of decay is the west 
nf Katebatiri and Bankaptu. And as the Mundgod hlahal forma an angle between thcM two. 
Vh ™ rthlm Dortion^ my rate of the Inner Maliad of that Petha would almost certainly form 

Wok 1911: b.t tb. T.tl, oHl. 1911 .. tb. 1921 pop.Utl.„ -ii.. 
ILuy ™gge.B.tb.«th..b.v.in(era.» toconwt. bdrev.thijt, if .11 

figui^ were available back to 1891, weeould represent the region of decay by a senes of irregu¬ 
lar oantoufs around tbs core, 

Ifi An attempt to traca such contoura ia mwle in the flccond map. It is largely specu¬ 
lative •' but such cadence s» is afforded by the Tables wenm to bear ou t the conclusions ua 
t' L * 1 . ani baaed. The population of the Coaata] Tract stands higher now than in 

IM? Jid tbeTopidation of the Black »il of the Talukaa exaimn^ stands at abmst tho same 
« !^w astLn The Inland Tract o! Kanara below Ghatewould probably, if we could com- 

S"lhefigurre,idiowapcrcentagevalneforl^^ UO. ThellO ‘ho 

only be inlencd. Ths wide difierenre between the percentage voluei of the Mallad and 


the BIftck soil woulit seem in imply not nnly that the 100 line mnst lie a little beyond he eomnwnce- 
inont oftheBbck soil, but also ibalthe** gradient” (to borrow a term from Metcarnlogy) nraat 
on the East be fairly steep, or, in other wjndn that the contoura wHjKueeeod one another rapid¬ 
ly. The K«mI Outer Mailed ratuca Imply a sweeping round of the 110 contour line from East to 
AVest^ The Kbatiapiir figurcii ate difheuk. The 1891 ]>ereentage is Inner hiollnd JlS, 

A Mliui 1212. which ahows on inversion. But the 1901 and Ifll 1 percentage values show the 
natural onler. MorcoveritHeeraii that, as the Gliat crest i«»»cs along the western bonndaiy cf 
the Taliika, thews sh^iittl have l>een a tract of Abovc^lhat type to bring the Talnka ink line 
vriththe Kanars classification. The figures forthe Konara Abo%’o-Ghat Tract are singnlarly 
Jncompletc. and the only one that gocH bach before 18i»l,miiuety flaiyol, is suspect, both on 
liccoimt of the high figure in. 190L already discussed, and also on account of the low figirre in 
1 Bfll. Moreover the total figure for this tract of Halyal la too small to allow of irPigoUrities to 
be ano .ithed away, as always happens when suffi taently large fignres are dealt with. The align¬ 
ment of a contour between 110 and 140 on the West is therefore excessively speculative, and a 
contour of value 125 hai been drawn with some misgivings. C)n the South the figures for the 
Maluod Tract of Sitsi and Siiddhapur imply that this contour, as well as the next higher, will 
draw out east-ward atbiiat}KiTnt, Thecontonis for 140 and 150 indicate wbnt is believed to be 
thedocaviog core, and their poeifeon is determined by the figureMfor theSirsi Molmid, and the 
Inner aiid 0,iter Mallod of all Talukas. As regards Supa it is |K,ssibIo either that we aliould 
assign ft secondary 140 contour lino to enclose the hull* of that Petha, or else that the 1801 figure 
for Halyal .\bovo-Ghat is re^ly incorrect or was due to exceptional causes, m which case the 140 
line would sweep west so os to include most of Halyal and Supa. There is one point in connec¬ 
tion with the 1891 figure for Halyal, and that is that the Above-Ghat tract of llidyal is dose to 
Ulvi, and it is possible that severel thousand persons W'ere abeeut at the festival, 

17. Whatever is thought of the map it is lielieved that few would dispute that, the Tabln 
definitely establish the existence of what T have called the decaying core, which cnibrsces the 
West rtf Bankopur, the West and South of Kalghfltgi. the Nortb-Eaat portion of Jltmdgod and 
probably parts of the South of Dharwar. 

Trthfr .Vo. (x 3 at}^Pitputf^iott of various Tra(i4 ttf the Tatitkan 0 /KamrOt and orriain 
Tntukm of Dharvrar ond for the, curreMt mid jxtut Gwwiwww, <inrf the ptir&Moffe borne 

by the poptdatton nf thr pesf (kfwifwjr to the pojmlatimt of ld21, 
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APPENDIX H. 


Arvas and Brasxos. 

I. Tlie figures of BJjidu-Arya and Hindu-^Brahmo since 1881, when they first began to 
be aejiarately «hewii, are as follows :— 


Year. Total lumibers in the Prcaideacy, 


1881 




Hindu-Arya 

M m 

Hiudu-Brahmo. 

43 

1891 

. 

s . 


« 4^ I- « 

34 

1901 

- . 


. - 

an 

IGI 

1911 




578 

135 

IS^I 



. .. 

1.512 

4 


It will lie seen that the Aryas increaee their returoa. while the Brahiuoa [iractically disaiipear. 

2. Ae regards the Aryaa the cetnms are patchy. Of the 1J312 adherents 780 were returned 
from the Surat District alone; and these cMne mnitily in lumps from particular villages. Of 
the rest TOO were returned from Sind, and those mainly from three districts. Hyderabad, 
whore the Sect might have been expeirtcd to come out strang, returned none. Except for 12 
pemons from Nagar there were no Aryas returned south of Gujarat. 

3. The 4 peiuons of the Brahmo Sect were all returned from Poona. 

4. It is extremely doubtful whether these two heads Hindu-.4iya and Hindu-Brahmo 
should not be omitted from the Census Tables next time. Adberence to either of these secta 
is a toatter of educated personal opinion. Both are regarded nsuaUy as Sects of Hinduism, and 
not aa separate religioos. Consequently a child of Aiya or Brahmo jiaiente b in the opinion of 
many an oidinary Hindu; and its ultimate adherence to the sect of its parents (or in some 
cases one of its parents) will depend upon peteonal considerutiona in after life. The patch}' 
character of the rotums of Aryan ahon's that a wandering preacher may have on c0ect (in all 
probability merely trausieat) on some particular viUage or commimity. But the Arya cult 
demands philosophic and historical study, and is analogous more to such phases of thought ae 
the “ Oxford movement " iu the Church ol England rather chan to a trae main religion, or even 
a true Sect. 

0. The term Brahmo is usually token to include the Prarthana Samujes uf A7estcm India. 
And it is woU known that that these Samajes have a gotid many adherents. I made some 
ottempts to get at the true figures by private enquiry, and circulated the following note to u 
few likelv correspondents in advance of the actual Tabulation of Religious. 

CEXStTS OF im, 

A nolr <Mi the Srahrm Sa^na) fed for cemva 

Imperial Table VI, Religion, ineludes under the general beading liido-Aryan the 
following sub-heads—Hindu Brahmanic, Hindu Arya, Hindu Brahmo. Sikh, Jain, and 
Buddhist. By Hindu Brahmo is imderstood the Brahmo Samaj. The separate tabulation 
of this sect, although we do not tabulate Hindu sects generally is due (aa also in the case 
of the Arya sect) to the great inteceat which the foundation and progress of these sects 
cvini^ /and thisagain is due largely to the writings of Mas Mueller and Lyall. Tliere is 
reason however to think (1} that the boundaries between the Brahmo sect and ordinaij 
philosophic Hindniem are rather vague, and (2) that the numbers of the Brahmo sect 
came ont far below their correct figure at the 1811 Census. A further point of great 
importance m this Presidency is whether the Praithami Ssmaj is port of and included 
in the Brahmo Samaj. 

In 1911 the Brahmo sect come out at only 13S membem. as compared ivith lOl in 
ItKll. These 136 persons were distributed as follows^mbay City 8, Surat 9, 
Poona 13, Hyderabad SI, Karachi S2, Revo Kantha 4. From this it ta almost inevitable 
to assume (1) that many Brahraos wore enutnerated os Hindus, and (2) that the Prarthana 
Samaj was not counted os part of the Brahmo sect. 

In the India Report Mr. Gait, in eommoutii^ on the gain of 3fi per cent, in the figures 
of Brahmos iu the whole of India—a rate of tner^^ which he cunridered slow, and 
contrasted with the much more rapid increase of the Ar>'as—remarked that the greater 
latitude of thought then apparent otpong Hindus especially b Bengal, had diminished 
the attractiveness of the Brahmo cult, which had, in fact, tn his opinion, ceased to 
supply ft need. 



4 ciAfwrv enunijifttioii of tlitf City w®rksli©wfl thftt c©ftniii porftoiw Imowti 

to BfohmOT HAVE BEEN RETURNED AS TIlNDUS, »iitl ubulfttud w Hindiu 
In one awe it ^raa fowid that the adulta of a Iwnily wore retomed ajs Hindu ( Brahmo) 
but the children aimplv jw Hindu, No cbso to known of" Brahmo ofone beint' 
letumod. And ao ease u known of " Prarthoao Samaj " bdogrt-tumed. 

With u view ihoicforc to explaining the figures (or " Hill du>Brahmo ” which will 
apijoB in Tabic VI the aadersiguwt wouU b« glnd of the followiag'-liy eon^dered 
opinloiw on the question whether tHa Pranhana Samaj is part of the Brahmo Satniijr 
or faiUng that then so dosdy allied to it as to deserve induaioii in Table VI ^der 
Hindu-Braiinio, and ^21 any rcliabie cfltimatcs of the Htrengtb of the Brahino Samaj 
and Prarthana iSamaj in various localitiea. Even if thaus eatimatca arc redoved from 
only a few districts it will nevertheless he pi»«3iblo. by compariof! 
those appcaiingin Table VI, to arrive at some coodiwion m to the extent to whidi the 
strength of the community aa tecordtsd at the Cetwua is incomplete, 

6. This circular elicited some interesting replies. 1 am indebted to hlr, Hotchand D. of 
Hyderabad Sind for supplying toe with following figures of membeta of the Brabmo Samaj 
known to have been resident in his town on the date of the Census^ 


ClhildiFhx 






36 
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He abo supplied the following interesting information leptding the relatioiia of the Biahmo and 
Frarthana Cuha:— 

“ The Prafihana Sttrnaj is a part of the Brahmo Samay and should be shown ^ such 
m the Census report. LtxSind we have no Pmtthana Samaj, the one at Karachi 
having long ago changed its name to Brahmo Saiuaj, 

S> fat, I believe, no one Iws attempted to define dearly the distinctive features of 
the Prarthaua Sumaj. 

My personal opinion and the opinion of the Brahmee when 1 have consulted, Is 
that in retiptrtis fflitli find Iwliefa the meiJihersof the Wo Samajes ^re at odc^ but 
when it comes to Social customs or even religious eeremonies such os the DtlAsAo or 

initiation cewnionv, the members of tlio two Samajea differ. The Frarthana Ssmajiet 
docs not take HiAAcAo und dow not bind himself down to the marriage and death ccie- 
monies of the Biahmoe, and in this sense the Brabmos proper ora called .dwtoifAntiic 
and those who do not observe Brahmo ceremonies ,daaii«srAa«iV. ” 

7. The ABsirtmit Secretarv, Brahmo Samaj, Karachi, abo kindly wrote intimating that 
the stxengtE of the Samaj in that city on the date of the rensns was about i‘2D. 

8. f extract the following also out of a letter from Dr. Y. V. Bhondarkar of Bombay : 

The Prarthana Samaj of Bombay ia bo closely allied to the Brahmo Saumj 
as to deserve inclusion in Table VI under Hindu^Brahmo, It was resolved by the 
managing committee of tliia Samaj about the tinie of the Census of 1 ill I that its membera 
should return themselves Brahmoo in the Ccpbub then in progress. 

This reaoltttion held good for the last Census also, and accordingly some members 
have raturned theiufidvcu as Brahmo. In the case of othem either tlirnugh carelessnese 
on their part or of the Returning Officer in filling up the Column of rdtgion m the return 
without making enqniiy of the pensons enumerated, they escaped bemg returned as 
Brahmo. ” 

9. Profefisor H. L. Kaji of the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics wrote 

follows::— 

“ Any reliable cBthnates of the streng^ of the Frart hana Sainuj in I'anoue districts 
are not iHwaible at presient for the following raasone (1) Mcmbere of the Pr^hana 
Samaj return ihemKcives an Brahmos or ordinacy Hindus according as the member and 
the enumeiator are or ore not particular and careful; (2^ Even when the members 
doreluTu themselvre as Brahmofl. their wivea and children are usumlynot returned as 
such nnlrea they too liave cxpresaly, by a solemn affirmation, joined the Bamaj ; 
(3) The Prarthaua Mandiis at various centres keep a list of their own members*, but 
migrations, temporary or permanent, prevent any reliable estimates being formed of the 
ttctiia] (ttreogth of the Sumajbtis by diatricta* ” 

ID. Point (2) iu the nbove extroet was confirmed by a letter from Mr* MajdUl K. 
of Broachr 

IL A communication of mterest was also received from Jlr* Morarji Katanji of Surat 
deidiog mainly with the hifttorical Hfipfct of the question - 


ixi 

13, Mr. Maketjw, the Superintendent of Cemw, Baroda State, also wrote meDtioni^ 
that several well known Prartliajia Satnai forailiea of Baroda were found to have returned 
themselves as simply “ Hindu ” and also t hat there ia a tlefinit* danger of the oitbodo* enumera¬ 
tor receivina the reply Hindu-Brahmo, Brahma SaniaJ or Prarthana Saniaj ia awwer 
to ha religion question, but entering " Hindu Mr. MnJterjee wiH probably haw rewred 
to this mutter in his Baroda Report, which was not out at the time of aeudtng this to Press. 

13, Suheequefttiy, in October 1931, the Monuging Committee of the Prarthana 
in Bombay decided to make a private Census of “ the member* of the Pmrthana S^aj and 
peiaona in their famiUea, mho ore io rriiirn /fteir Ttlifiono cw BroAflto." (The itahea nre 

mine). ITms Secretary accordingly circulated a schedule, in which two of the ^lumM were 
headed—** Religion ” and '‘Whether a Member of any Prarthana or Brahmo Satan. 
The porticulor form of the headings is noticeable. The w ord Samaj is used for the lotal organisa- 
tion, and nob, a* sometime*, for the sect or cult generally, 

H. As a rtstult 99 persons were returned. But of these some were living at Bangalore, 
Indore and other places oatolde the Presidency, The atunbeiB in the Presidency were Bombay 
City, Males 21,Peina!eii 20; Mofms&il, Males 24, Females 19. 

I, *). The remarks column of the schedule elicited some interesting notes, from which I 
extract the follawing l — 

(!) “ Bombay Prarthana Samajista have no right to call their reUgion * Biahmo,’ ao 
long os they are against calling their Samajthe ‘ Brahmo Samaj. 

(3) " Religion to be returned as ’ Hindu * or ' Hindu-Brahmo/ but not simply as 
Brahmo," 

(3) In contiadwtinction to this another gentleman entered his religion ^ " Brahmo and 
Brahmo only," 

1®. The aama? was treated throughout os the Local Mganisation, and many persons 
returned themaelvw as members of more than one Samaj, Thus—" Member of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Calcutta." " Bimbay Pwrtl^ Sa^j 
and Indore Brahmo Samaj." and so on. Ctuldren were usuaHy shown as Brahnio by religion, 
but never of couree. as members of aSamaj, One gentleman, who retum^ fimwdf as a^mber 
of the Prarthana Saniajes of Bombay and Ahmedabad, declined to enter lua religion os Bratoo, 
but returned " Liberal Religion", aa mentioned m Mr.- 'b certificate of the Theologi¬ 

cal College, Oxford.” 

17 The only conclusion which can he arrived at ia that the Brahmo colt ia too uidefinite 
to be classed aa a separate main religion. The Arya cult is a “ rnovTsment " within ffinfl^t^. 
The Brtilitiio cult is a maveitient on th^ tinge of HindnisJD, of its reacoing ^ 

hand hack to the religion .of their ancestors and others reaching out toward* eomething new, 
But they are " movemento " only, not sects, still less main religionfi. They anr also, and 
especially the Brahmp cult, movements in which none but intellectuals can take part, 

18. The Aryaa are essentially Hindus, and should be included with ordi^ry HindtiB at 
future CenauBw, The Brahmoe should be included as Hindus, unless the individual dc^rtdy 
declines to he no recorded, or cetuma some Bpecial description such as " Libarat Religion" — 
in which case he should be taken to " Indefinite Beliefs." 
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APPENDIX S. 

Cost or CEaEMoNiea. 

Thar poaUion in the econimie li/e of the peopU. 

In the diacusaifiii oi Family Budgets in a later Appendix attontinii is drawn to the im^r- 
an€C of Ceremoniol espandituro tu the general total axpanditure of the Indian lioimeholdar. 

In that aciquifT Ccrumonic^ and Charity are amalgamated. Coremoiiita nl^ iDcItide the ordm^ 
domestic wowiiip. Tim present enquiry relates only to Cerifflaoni*;s in the nnnow sotwe ei the 
Birth, Funeral, Marriage. Pregnancy end Thread Ceremonies. 

The Honorniy cortespondents who sent in replies to the questionnaire were ; 

1. Professor H-L. Kap. Sydenham College of Commeree and Economica. who coU»t^ 
mformalioti largely through liis students, and Limflelf supplied a ven- full and Intid 
commentary. 

2. Mr. D. R, Gadagknr, B.A., L.L.M., of MudlioK 

3. Mr. C, N, Joshi, B.A., Distiicli Deputy Collector, Panch Mahjihi, 

4. Rao Soheb A. K. Kidkarui, B.A., Dbferict Deputy Collector, .Vheaednagai, who 
also loceiv^ and forwarded information supplied by the Mamledar of Neyasa (Mr, A. N. 

Ftsdbaii}. I 

5. Mr. Mabamad Hashimali, District : Deputy Collector, Navabshah. 

6. ilr. Mftoila t K. Desa! of Broach. 

7. Mr. M. Q. Dator, Pantimat Assistant to the State Karbheri, Jamkhaudi. 

8. Mr. g'THnB Madhavdoa Frithiatii, Sasirabad.'Larkanff, 

9. Mr. fjotchond Diolnl of Hyderabad, Sind. 

10. The State CenfluB OlEcer, DhrengediB, 'Ealdiiawar. 

11. Rao Bahadur Venkatesh Sbrinivas iNsit, Ranebennur. 

13. Mr. Daryadinomal Xanitram, B.A, Resident Magistrate, Mohar, Larhana. 

13. Mr. Bndhanial Eevalchand, Naaik. 

14. >lr, M. M, Shah, Jhalod, Pooch Mohnls. 

Opinion on the point whether the coat of caromomes has risen jwri posu with the cost of 
liying yaries a good deal, ^mo correspondents state that the rise la proportionate. But rhe 
weight of omnion is in favour of the view that the cost of cer^otiios has not risen propor¬ 
tionately. It Seems that on account of the rise in the cost of living persone on fixed incoju^ 
have had to keep down the coat of ccremontes to their original level or near it by curtadnig 
them Or makmg them eunpler. 

Profesapr Kaji writ«':— 

'■There has becir a phenotuenol riee in prices during the last quinquennium, and a 
“ rise in the coat of coromonies is but an easy corollary. But it is certain that this rise is 

'* not quite ptoportaonal to the general rise of prices. The ‘ Dowry’ is unaffected. But 

■' feoBting, clothes end ornaments aro greatly affected by the rise in the cost of materiale 
“andin thewagoaof labonr, and the expenditure under these bearte hns increased by 
*' about 75 per cent. The * other items * group is however oaaily adjusted to mtot the 
** new eituation to some extent. Where rhe father went to the length of getting the 
"bouse coloured and painted on the occasion of his sou’s marriage he now more oftoii 
“contents himself with white washing ; a less coatiy flutndap and a lifsa irapoamg 
*• pioccaaion satbfiea him. In funerals the higher pdeos have been a biasing in 

■* disguise to some extent. The change in sentimont about giving a caste dinner has 

*' boon accelerated, and people, professing merely to postpone the funsral feuat in order to 
“ escape importunity or approbrium, quitdy drop it altogether. " 

The consensus of opinion on the point whsthor the oust of ceremonies is a leading cause of 
indabtodnefis in India b in the affinuadye. Same correspondents did not answer this question. 
Tit toe who did answer it all confirmed the idea. 

Xha following actual castf cited by Mr. Budlmmal Kevolcband of Nosik City ace interestihg 
jis ha has ^ven the total annual income and expenditure of the family as well as tlm 
cost of a particular ceremony. 
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The cost uf celebrating Births is negligpbte, except iu the case of tJiB first sor^ and fioraetituca 
(appaiendy) tlie fist bveo children ; arid even in these casi^ it is not excessive, and in all case* 
mnch lover than the coat; of fiineridH, 

There at^ also ceremonies in-cojuiectioii vltli PrtffHaHc^, Professor Kap has collected many 
cases of tbese, vith eipeniiitntw ranging Imib 16 to Es. 2,400, He supplies the following 
remartcs ;— 


“ Pngnaticjf .—It ia cuatomaiy among some eonimanlttBS to celebrate the occasion 
** of tlie first pregrumey of the wife by giving preSfliitB of clothes and omaincnls to ter and 
“ by also giving a caste dinner, laually during the seventh month, it is not siicb an expen- 
“sivB ceremony as to press sorely on oven the jKMr. The casta diimer, where obligatory, 
“ wonld certainly bo a seriotss drain [Huticnlacly felt by the lover middle cjaaa, since this 
“ iiocasiou following soon after the inaniagB ceremony, loaves but Uttle ti^ for the father. 

in-law to recover from the previous strain. The obligation h fast disappesrirg, and 
" pregnancy has become, pmctically aiuciig all commuiiitia8,n miitor ceremony only, with 
“ feastung still ais the ebief item and clothes close behind ”, 

The range of aipanditUTO on f HBemf Ceremonica seems to be very wide. There is also a 
marked tendency for e.\penditure under this bead to be higher in the North, Thus Banebennur, 
Dharwax, from Rs. 50 to Es. 300, nccoidiag to Caste and status, Mudliol, actual 

_Ks_ 20 to Rs. 1,000. Orv tsluJcas in east of Nagar, Ba. 10 to Es. ’i,000. 

Dhmngodra, Ba. 350 to Ra. 2,fM)0, ’ Sind Es. 05 to Its. 2,500, with one case of 13feh Day Gare- 
mony at Es, 7,600. Them ta uncertainty whether this appeamnee of iucrease as one goes Nor^ 
ia brouglit about by accident. But it certainly seams that b Smd expenditure on Funeraji v 
higher than b the Pneeidency proper, 

Mr. Hotchand Diolal of Hyderabad explains tliat the cost varies with the ago of the 
deceased. Thus in bis well-to-do A mil type bo shows normal expenditure as follows :— 

Be. 

Funeral of child under 10 

„ of unmarried boy or girl 

„ of young married person 

„ of older parson 


G5 

300 

500 

1,000 to 
2,500 


In the Presidency proper the ccjflt of fuueml.<i is not inordinately higli, according to the 
iuformatjon given. But it is notncgli^blB. 

Professor Kuji’s examples range from Es. 65 lo Rs. 4,JI00. It is noteworthy that the latter 
example, though occurfaig in Bombay, is nl a Xiohana (n Smdhi immigrant); whiflh again bear 
out what is said above. 

Professor Kaii’e intoreating note may l» given i» cj^tenso. 

“ Fnn£rai. _This » certainly an ocvi^ion of considerahb importance. The en tries 

•‘relate to expenditure coneequent upon the death of old pciaona. WTien children die or 
’• when adults ara off in their prime, the exiieuae is not considerabla. The ocesaton is 
'* too sad ' no feaadjig can possibly be thought of; and the maiB items of expenditpe aw 
" those teiating to the ceremonies and to fe^ig the priests. But, when the agsd die, the 
expeodicure swells to u coneidsmbl* figure. The dividmg line between the old and the 
“ yuungia generally not fixed by caste jrules'biit is left to custom to determine. Usually 
“ however peopJe oVgr forty are regarded aa old enough for this purpoae. 













*■ Cctemoaiiss laatim# greawr import^uiefi on thb occaaion tbnn pfrrhiii« on aoy other. 
" ^Vhlltever the Miipture* m reveolwl imd customs w intvipwW hy pncete Ofdom ut wdl 
*■ inaly ‘Inae “ “ wivice to the deported. The cewmouw wth the HmduK l^t 
“ for thirteen cUvs. For the Brat ten days, the relatives ol the goosed are stibjwte^ to a 
“ spociw of iiuMaatiiie(ffOteJt)fttitI thocflte moniw pTOper bqpn, ofteTiJiorough pimfientmnof 
“ t^e hmiiie^and ita imiiatw, on the tenth and end on the thirteeoth day nto the Brohmm 
" priest rcceivcai ptcaeate of clothes and ornaments l*elonging to and tiwd by the d«ra«d. 

“ The ideaofthU ptwmtei seems to hnvo had its wigm in the desire of the trlftHvrs to 
“ remove beyond their sight event King thntmay Twoiod ^cro of tUe^i»rted dt-arone. imd 
“ to have found support in the Bmhmltucal teachings, which inculcated thedoctnne (hat the 
“ dead receive things vicsiriousiy through the priests. The bed and mattrctts. cfothiog ^d 
“ omamento, all had thus to be given away; hut now the pwwotoan* to as few 

" arSdes iia the purse and inclination of the heir and the good natute of rlic pest pmiit, 
“ Wlieii an old twtraon dies, tho Hiathns sefim to regard it tutbpr ^ aii owaaioii lor 
“ faction ■ at least so sov phiioiiophically friends and sympathisers t« the Iwrcai «d family. 
“ The deteaaed having "plnyed his part, having tast«<l enough ol the joys and flOpiw!| of 
*' life caanot have mueh attraction left in this world anci ahoidd therefore^ allowed to 
march on to the next and the better world, unhampered and unmolested by the ^bi- 
” tioQ of grief imd without pulling him backand keeping him chained to itus world by the 
kwnnew of sorrow and strength of love lest he he otherwise forced to a.w«me more or less 

•• achostlvexistence. Bethisasit may, onecanuuderetand thefeedmgof Brahmin . 

'* but there Rsems no seuftc iu feasting the caste people. Sense or uti however, the fact 
“ rcmaius that the caste has to bo feasted and feastiog thus liccomes the most implant 
“ item in the ccet of this ceremony. But feasting on this occasion is elastic enough for aU 
*' puiBesand temperamenta and the present tendency seen^ to be to gmduallydo away 
“ with feasting the caste people on the occOBion of a funeral, 

“rharitv*’ semiB to be on item almost os important M feasting in (be case of Funerals. 
Thus of 25 examples cited by Mr. D. R. Gadogkar from Mudhol.-tot^ expena® 

‘fptim Ra. 20 to Rs-1,000—in7 cases amounts spent oncharity ex«ed those spent on feasts 
* ing, and in 1 cane equal them. ’ 

It is abo difficult to decide when? expenses in comioctton with the dead cea^. The funeral 
dote not complete them. Mr. ilanilal K.Desaiof Broach remarks that whde the amount 
shown by him for funemlexpetLStetRs. 15 to 30} arc low, the exiieuae* incurred during the first 
year after the decease run into big figures. 

The Thread Ceremony ia of course of the utmost Lmiwrtance in the life of the Hmdu of th^ 
castes which wear the thread. Professor Kaji daUberately rdndned from^Ktiogfigures on this 

headinordertoensmethegreateraccuTacyofthcotbom. RaoBahadur^ .b.iaikofRanebenmir 

cites the following minimum and average eipeudituics. on this ceremony 
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It is tiotioeable that in each of those casis the amounts shown for Thread Ceremony is 
twice or three times that shown for Funfirals. 

Cost of rbiH ceremony iu Hyderabad Sind is shown as ranging from Rs, 7f5(i to 
Rs. 3,000. 


mufrigae, remains much the most important and expensive item in the cercmoniul expendi' 
tere of anl^iau. I (eivo first actual tosee wllficted by Professor Kaji's senior students during 
their vacation. The figures are exactly te suppliwl by him. The foUowing notes arc entirely 
from his pen, and serve both to explain his figures and also to indicate the main facte brought out 

by them. 

“ Tlie varioiia items need but little explanation ; a few words will suffice to explain the 
“ eigniScance attached to each, 


“ fi} Ceremonies;—The cost of the actual ceremonial including petty gilts to priehts, 
•* enioined bv custom or religioii is separately entered here, and ia intended to bring out 
“ dearlv the relative iasigiufiqancc lif this item, and to show how the celebration of llie 
“ occaaion ie rteponsib'de for by far the greater port of the expenditure incurred. 

(ul Frosting t—This includes also dinners given in honour of the occa^itm to friends 
** aud relatives on days preceding or succeeding the grand fctet. 


" (iii) ChtJte^ >=-AU elotlica got ready for and m honowr of tbe occusion for tic ub* of 
memben of the family or for gifts to otbeta arfi iiu^luded in tti;^ item- 

(fr) (hnontenU *—All ornanienta^ flitPiUrlyi amde for and in honotir of the cM^tasiDn 
** for the two o( membens of the fimity or for gifta to oihm are included in tto item. 

" In luiditioii, thifl itemiaokdoa omamentB given away to priost^^ or othora, whether made 
previomly or for tho occasion. 

** It may perhaps be contended that iteniB (»ii) and (in) should not bo held to add to the 
'* cost of ceremonies sinco they may have to bo made BOmetimo or other. But in the first 
'' place, costly embroidered silk garments ornaments are not nsoally made except for and 

on an occasion ; and even if these have to be made sometime or other^ the fact that they 
are got read j on the occaasion, mcreo^e^ tbe fiuaneial pressure on the head of the family 
" who ha$ thua to find a large num of money for these among other equally qufusi-obligatory 
** itema^ These items cannot therefore rightly Iw excluded or held not to constitute A 
burden. 

“ (n) and {im') Dott^y The word dowry m here n»cd a little loosely and includes all 
** payments made in cawh or in kind by one party to the other on the occasi on of a marriage, 

“ It b cUistomary for the bridogroom to pay bo the bride a pretty largo sum of money 
^'agretd upon atthe tlineof hetrotbaljn caah or ornimtcntSp which coojttjtutee the b^ 

“ own property, stridHan, regulated by a different law of succee^^ion, the daughter being 
“ preferred to thesonT and reverting bMk to the bushand in the event of the lady predeceaa- 
ing him, without leaving any issue. This payment ia, jn no aense> the bride-price. 
Theoretically and in most coses in actual practioerthe giving away of the bride is Annyd- 
*' the gift of the maiden; but there arc eases too w hero the deficiency of females is 
marked enough to produce au unhappy resultt stimulut.itig the rival aspirants to seek to 
*' advance their claims by offering to aettlc a Large sum of money or ojuamente on the girl 
'' and to purehaae the father's go^ w^ill and assent by another large sum. It h tjii a payment 
to the father w-hich amounts practically to the bride price. Luckily such cases are getting 
rarer.^ It- is only w^Uen widowers, in theii forties or fifties or batcheiors in their twcntiesH, 
baving but liUtc to commend them to favoumble notice in the marriage market and left 
** ou t so far like 80 many social weeds* seek marriage and it h only again w hen the father of 
the gifl has his instincli blunted by poverty, ignorancs or association, or when, the father 
" having left hia family in penury^ a ^ulbmous uncle or coudn seeks to enrich himself by 
“persuading tiie widowed and necessitous mother, that the AofiyfJ-ddn becomes A<myd- 
" t:iJfcruv^ maiden)* The coa^t of the marriage ceremony in sudi a case is onor- 

*** inoda to the groom, while it is a ne^tive quantity to the bride's family* But in an m- 
veatigation like this, vuch shady transactions cannot appear since neither party ivould 
" willingly admit having paid or received anything- Dowry paid hy the groom would thus 
** only refer to the antnunt p<iid to the bride only. As sueb it will certainly be on item of 
^ ■ expenditure to the brldcgrooni'a father while the cxirrespondiug entiy of Dowry received 
*' in tic case of the Tnarriage of a daughter cannot enter Into the total cost, since the bride's 
“ father cannot ptjs^bly appropriate it to hi^ own uses, 

til almost all castes, it is cTiatomary for the brid©*'s father to pay a certain sum of 
“ money apfecd upon at the time of hetrothiil to the bridegroom. This ia Appropriated 
bv the groom^e father and thus, while being m DowTy paid an item in the total cost to the 
" bride^s father is a source of income to the groom's father. But there oire communities 
like the Parsis and the BrahmakiditriyaBt where the mole is at a prenumn and receives 
from his father-iudaw a fairly large sum retained by himself and of no use to his father 
towards meeting the cfi^t of the marriage* This custom taxes terribly the father of many 
girls and has been a potent cause for late marriages, enforced spinsterhond and indeblcd- 
nesa. The true dowry given to the bride by her father is iisu^y not laige and is often 
*' given AS gifts of omaments during the marri age ememony. This i tern w cmld hence appear 
as ornaments in the case of the marriage of a daughter* 

Acting npoti theao inatructious* information was collected by the etudant-inve^ti- 
'' gators and the figures enable m to deduce nuiny important restilEA, confirming or refuting 
^ ■ ideas pEevioualy entertained on the subject. Thu great niajoriiv of the instances being 
for Bombay City and Gujarat, the reaults doduoyd. it ?htiuld be noted, should ako be held 
to be true of the Gujaratis only. 

“ HJarriagc of a Son /—Tills is generally the most cx^sive of the ceremonies. Fea^t' 
ing is more or an obligatotv item. If you accept dinners, you have got to give dlnnen^ 

too* Brides, the variety anil richness of the dislirst form an index though a crude Oue 
to the economic position of the h<wc r and oa eeonamte jiosj^ion determines the chance 
of his younger sons in tho mnrriAge-marketp he h as often to launch out in a manner which 
" he CAU iff afford. But times are swiftly chan^ng. Caste djnneni are fast ceasing to 
obligatory ; a rich feast k not now held to denote prosperity; llie traditiom of onek 
house are no longer sought to be fllaviahly upheld ; education k coming to be regard^ 
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“mb lactor «! prime importance b mAtrimonid cfttcuIntioiiB, and etigibilitv ia detfinnined 
“ more by the boya’ own qualifiiationa tlta»i by thoea of hiis fatliar or fmaity. 

rag however does remain on imjJOTtant item of expense amt the locdin' u of great eipii* 

■* ficonce in thi^ connection Viili^cre do not taeped coueidemble nehbew and variety 
'• in the dishes. GrcBt Citsesi develop fi'jsii'orotiJt tendendea and weaken the community 
*'Rcntmient: the f east is hence there not a route dinner but rather a dinner to friends and 
■ ■ relatives. But the fttshioa,^ of a greotcity like Bombay uiui t he higher prices tliat rule there 
“ more than counterbalance the «dvimtoge of a smaller uutnber of guCMta^ It»therefore 
“ that we (iud f cm ting relatively not so burdensome m villages and boioU towns. The 
“ Patidars (Nos, J to 13) fumiBh quite a good illustration; the huger the town, the greater 
'■ the tiuiucrical strength of the community and the higher the social status of the father 
■* tef. So. 33), the greater is the incidence of this item. The Piusis (Sob. 14 to 34) reveal 
“ the same tondejiciea. From Rs. 6d at Savsari (So. 38) the cost ^ to R». ?00 at Biooch 
“ (So. 34), B.4. 1,350 at Surat (So, 30) and Rs. T .fiOO at fiunibay (So. 16), Of couine, diver- 
“ gendCB are great. as inde^ijould have been expected m the case of an advanced coiumunity 
“ where custom losic* its force, individuahstic tendencies have freer play anti odjustment 
** to economic position is therefore nicer. The entries for the Lohante (SoB.'b4 !<• (>8) show 
” the e.xpeiute in fcaatbg of a rich metropolitan (So. 64), a rich provincial (No, 65) and a 
“ poor villager (So. 66). The Brahuiins have a range from E«. 60 at^Balaainor, a amalj 
“ tewD (So 44) to Rs, 060 at Borbiindcr (No. 47} and the Bauios from Rb. 150 to Rs, 1,060, 

“ On the whole, one is justified m concluding that feasting is nu item eiaatic enough and 
“ inoascit somewhat severely on the lower middle class m large towns. 

” ‘ Oothee * appear fo be relatively more ira portent with the non-Hbdus but are very 
** easily adjusted to the needa and resources of the paitiea and do not a/1 to any very great 
•• extent as a burden to tUe poor. Thera is certainly the natural desire on an occasion like 
“ this to have nice dothea lor the family, hut the deeiro is also in some cases gratified by 
“ the lower middle and poor classes by borrowing costly swrts fiom friends and rdativea. 

** These remarks are mote true of ‘ OrnameitteThese are frequently borrowed and even 
•• obtained on hire and very little is generally spent by the j^^r-JamUias on this item. 
’■ The large sums entered In manv cases ariw chiefly from the confusion betw’cen this and 
“ the next item. The former Is qnite adjustable; 'the latter U governed more rigidly by 
" custom. The case entered aa No. bl gives figures which 1 am assured are quite reliabie 
“ and aociirate, except in the fiiat entrj', ceremonies—lbs. 66, and dei^y ehows that where 
" thoentr}' in* Dowry j*aid * jacorrcctly made, the item of‘Ornaiiicnto’ loues ltdsigiLificance. 

Another very reliable case is shown in No. 48 and bears out the same interpretation. 

** iSven in the case shown in No. 14, relating as it does to a very rich Pami family, the amount 
■* of Rs. 10,600 is largely made np by the gifte of oraamenis made by the bridegroom to 
“ bride, which should have been properly shown accordingto instructionaas ■ Dowry paid,* 

*■ " Dowry ‘ b the aU importtuit item. At first sight, thoro sccin to be but very few 
*■' cases indeed where dowry is paid: hut the previous remarks will have made it diiar that to 
“ understand the incidence of this item, the item ' Ornamente'and‘Dowry P^d must be 
■■ considered together, The divergencies are great indeed but eitiU there are indications «f 
“a * modethe deviation fur the rich lieing very pronounced. Unfortunately, the mode 
“ for each eonununity and Hub-restes is undiscernible fiom the few instances gutbered to* 
'* getber here and the ‘ mean ’ is uselws for ourpurpoee. Itappeare however that the Pareis 
'* give larger dowries or presents to the bride than other communities, the Banias and Brah- 
“ mins has*e a moduat about Rs. CflO and the Surat Chonchisat atmutRs. 306, in some castes 
(No. 61) tlie sum to be paid to the bride is fixed by the caatc rules, the root-idea being to 
*• prescribe the minimuni which would maintain the wife should she nnfortima^y lose her 
" hmsband soon after marriaoeand bclelt otherwise unprovided for. But the minimum id a 
“ relative tenn; what w the bare minimum to one may well be quite decent to another. The 
“ poorer brethren cannot afford to pay a large sum and yet do of course w'ant to rainry. 
“ Hence they succesaiuUy strive to bring down the fixed sum and instead of prescribing 
"the minimum, mate it also the maximum, so that it cceacH to be any longer in the 
" nature of insurance. 

“ Almoet all comniunitiesi seem, to receive dowries. This is, of course, no item in tho 
" cost of ceremonies, but rather just tho reveme, unless tho sinn received belongs exdnfiivcly 
** to the bridegroom, when it ceases to count at all in the calculation of the total 
** cost of the cermony of his father. Tho Farsis nm into thousondii and the :^mbay 
“ PttTsi is distinguished from hie upoountry coreligioiilst by more often exceeding the 
■'Rs. 5,000limit. With the Patidam Bs. 301 seems to be the model dowry. The 
" Baiuns and firabmins receive but tittie and what little is thus received ia appropriated by 
*' the lather and helps him to meet the marrii^e expcUBC*. It is clear from this that wliilc 
in the care of the Pareis, the father of girls is pen^red and may find himself forced to 
“contract debts, in the case of the Brahmins and Banja5,iti8thefstherof«jons who, though 
“ not to the same extent, is hard put to it to find wives and dowries and may be thrown in 
“ the arms ei the money-lender. “ 
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Th^ * Otbor importan'C^^ ciulOQ they uicltwiff tb® cost of tbft wt^wAijpj 

** l^ocession, bunds, gifts of some uflefiil articles to cuate people, Trlutewsshing nnd oolour- 
** ingthehouseanda boat of other Jniaor itema^ The father receives help to’s^aids meetiiig 
*** tho^e expenses in two ways^one, from the father-in-law bv way of pckcfdmni (dow^y 
*"* received) and the other^ by way of wedding gifts (ciawiM) te^oaJly in casb» The entry in 
* other iteniB ’ represents therefore the differeneo between the cost of imspeelfied itenw 
** and these cAdnifei, It is therefore flometinies possible to find that ^e receipts aseeed 
** the escpendituie and the result nmy have then to be shown aa negative exj^enditttie {of 
No. 44b Almost all these items are snfficiently elaatic and admit of considerableadju^t- 
“ inent to the economic position of the father. " 

Afarri^c of a dctttghter *—Tbiaoccaalon is iiflually held to be a tittle less important 
“ than the marriage of a son. and the father, inateml ol lamiching out, reserves himself 
** for that occasion. The entries reveal the existfeace among the Hindias of a cn^tom corre- 
"* Hponding to the English eaaljoro of the bride's father giving the wedding breakfast- It 
** ifl he who has to entertain the groom's party with a grand fc^t wheio numy other gnoste 
" hav« to be invited, to irwet them as it wore. The Brahmiiw, Baniaa and Patidnis ^ 
” eeem ti> be spendLnif more in feaijtiiig oa this occasion thein on the son a tuairiaget w^e 
" tlie Patsis seein to be doing just the reverse ; ami it wonid appear a"* if the partj* recoiviRg 
“ the larger dowry has to stand the grand feast. Clotbea, ofimniente and do^ do 
'* particalarly call for any special remarks and with respect to ‘ other items it may l» 
''noted that the expenses under this head are less than on the occaaiou of the son a 
“ mairiage." 
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"The pereentage dwtributiott of the total man^ expenses over diSewnt itetne in 
the cases cited by Mt. Bodbamal Kevslchand of Nasik ts as follows 
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Cwo Ko- 

in diflmnt cam on the libiihi ■hirm In 
O^mnn lx ^ 

' 1, ' ^ 

3 

1 

1 

a 1 0 

T 

a 

« fluntU or Jkiwry ” ** ** 

XJWiry *♦ 

Ctothn ,p «i >1 ev 

Orakninili* 

Foutitkjj oUwr periiltabto - in 

TnfcTd ** 

Miac«ll«i]oowi -- ■** 

fi 

45 > 3J 

13 1 0 

40 1 3» 

2 1 0 

< 

51 

m 

4 

i 

3(1 

43 

to 

3 

1 

; *' 1 

-fa 

, 14 1 

< 4J>' 

43 

"a 

.8K 

1 ■ 

4IS 

"’b 

43 

^ ■ 
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* m 

15 
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The most detailed account of mamagoexpenditun is by Sir. Malmtaad HudiuDali of Kandiaro 
He cites a particulai' instance of a mairuige of a Hindu' a son, and gives llie following items 


OHK AMENTS^ 

Nofle-ring 

: » i 

Re. 

m 

Re. 

Banglea and ArTwtfttft 

<+ * 

GOO 


2 (>aTTUig& and 4 rings 

* * 

laG 


Necklaces and locket a« e a 

m * 

300 


Clothes for bride and groom - * 

*■ I 

500 


FEA8T1K<^ 

Second day before marriage — sweets .. 

b » 

aso 

a,02S 

Day before marriage— 

feaste to breads .. - • - 

“■ t 

300 


Dav of marriagC"^ 

feasts to ail Hindus of village 

Jt 

500 


Day after marriage— 
feast to friends 

- 

300 


CEREMONIAL 

1. ■. 

a * . 

L35& 

500 

Gross Coat .. 



3,875 

Dowry received 

f¥ 4 


729 


NET COST 

* m 

3,145 


Mr. Daryadinomal Baniktam of Mebsr also gives full details of expenditure on Marriages. 
Be mentions that bis account ia uf Hindu Baniaabnly. These he divides into Hpper, Lower and 
and Middle Class. I quote hia account in extent, 

“ (i) The upper claas— 


They givB dowry to the daughter as[nnder 

Re. 

1. 

Oowry * t mm 

COO 

2. 

3. 

FuU bedding (ailbj 1 

Cot i ■* 

100 

4, 

One trunk 

Id 

6 . 

Two complete dtcsws to the daughter 

120 

6, 

One complete dre^ to the son-in-law 

30 

7. 

Qraamenta 

4 - 500 

8. 

Dharmaoo .. -" 

100 


*' To this is to be «ided the expense of marriage — 

“ i,e. 1. Eutertainmeiit of guests 

"2. travelling expenses. If the bride-groom and bride belong to differsnt 
places, the bride's relations go to the bride-greoma' place, and ^ the 
gueata have to go with the bride. These expensee depend on the social 
position and the extent of rdntimislup. 
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“3. Payments to relations. If already married daughtei* eome on the ^r* 
tiaga of their sister, along with their huehonds, and each ^ gets from 
her father about Rs. 100. 

Alter ths marriage, after about a moal^ or so, the girl comes to meet her 
parents and she gets somewhere about Rs. TOO. 

For the ftocond visit whenever that may happen ehe gets Bs. 125, 

For tlie diird viait 100» 


" Bosidea the girl gets from her father — 

For the iirst year Rs, 100 
secoDid year i, 60 

„ third year „ 25 

and 

subsequent years till she is alive 


T}» fftlliiif bwld«* 
■eodt 

mmiA to bii 
diugbln UD 
ernj bolkUy* 
Tliii Qomim 
El, 5 ItstMl 
Cor eftf'li. Itfill" 


" The father of the bride-groom andergocs the foUowing eirpena^ 

Rs. 


[l\ Dlstabation of sweetmflata m the viMage 1 

1,000 

ee the 

And esstflttt vt 

(3) Entortainment <rf guesta relaticms lind fri^icti J 


njA^iOlkiiljp AW 
FfictidihipL 

{Z) Payment of rferi tefi to daughtorB as 



under t— 

Sister of the bride<||^|pi 

16 


Sister of the bride-groom’fl fother 

10 


Biictc*grooiii^& mothers’ near relations ve., father 
and mother * • ^ - 

150 


Other relations 

20 


Mother's sister * ■ * * 

10 


Mother^s other relations ^. 

10 


Other rclatiDns - * - ? 

50 


The Middle Class. 

1. Dowry 

300 


2. Bedding and cot — 

60 


% dresses to the bride . « 

100 


4^ One dress to the bride-groom * * * * 

30 


5* OrnamMits 

200 


fl* DAamifloo * * - * 

300 



The bridoa father has to give this, besides he has to ineur Ibe expenditure aa shown 
“ above according to his position . He also gives lees to lelstioiiB. 

** Similarly the father of the bride groom in this claas incuts expenditure accoitHng to hia 
“ position and it» less than for ClasA i. 

"fiii) The Lower dass. 

The Brides’ father gives only Rs, 100. 

“In the Upper and Middle dasses the father if in straitened cEronmstances will give at least 
smnothing to his daughter in marriage, but some people in the third class accept rntmey for 
their daughter*, or in other words actually sell their daughters. The payment depends 
on the circnmutanccs of the hrido-gioom, A man of the upper class or midiBe dass having 
or being or marrying a third or a foorth wife, not being able to get a wife his own 
sphere buys a wile onpayment from the third class. In Bome cases the price has been 
Rs 3,000. ” 

Mr. D. B. Gadaghar of Mudhol supplied the following instancea of. marriage expenses. 
He BtetM that hehas nd toiten {tUo conriderafum nmormfs aptiU on dowry, ornament* oud IraueL 


I 




EzampU$ of marriage expenses cost of Dcnx>rg^ Omameatw 

and TraveUij\g), 



Cut« 

Sob** 


Bhil 

75 

60 

Mflhar, Itang, Chambhar 

50tol00 

35 to 50 

Dhsngar 

125 

100 


and these Irom RancbeaQUi 

Doptesaed. classes, Idarriage (whether of son or claugktci not stated), Minimmn eipendi- 

ture Rs. WK), norraal Bn. 300. 

Expensea Ute these must preas even more hjoavfly on the castes eoucemed thflJi expenses 
like Ra. 30,000 cited from the same tract of ^^ag»J: aa the highest expenditure oil marriage by 
the richer ilarwaris. 

























Ai’PENDlX T, 

DKNaiTT Based oh Cultivable Abea, 


1 Relcrtncd la lEvitod to Section 11 (pai* S8) of Cliaptor 1, vhero tho diBcrence 
abfloltito denaity (dciiuity on totiil aren) and a second type of deMity figiir^, namely, density on 
cSSSe diacLod. and it wan mentioned that eoi^idcmtion of density 

area would be givonm nn Appendijt, The fignrcs of ould vnhk area having l«en 
^cidtoralDlpartment I ?!ote the definition el Dr. Mann who coimideied the problem moat 

coldly on my beJialf. He writes— 

“ The area which has been classed as cultivable in the l*Mfljdency Proper Jins mcluded— 

(1) the actual nettcropi»ri area M. e. the gross cropped area mln^ the double cropped aie*l. 

(2) the current follows ( L e. land not sown owing to unfavourable seasona land 

cidti vation by prioklv pear.woflds, salt efflonsence. and hence sown, and current faUowa 

in rotation), and (3) the whole of the area dasacd m the recoj^ as culturable j 

whether occupied or untwcupied, asaessed or unasscssed. In fact the only areMUOt m* 

eluded in the oulti vsbla Land are (1) fomt lands, including biran and free pasture 

uncultivabk waste classed as such under variomtdeBignatJons, and (3) the areas occupied 

by rivers, nalais, tanka, buddings, roads, village site*, etc, 

2 Escludine (or ii moment the problem of Sind, which requires wpnrate treatnunr. it ie 
to bo considered whether the presentation of the figures of density to cultivable awa is rcunti- 
fically justified. Dr. Mimn suggests two possible uses of figures calculated on this taeir— 

“ (1) to compare the population with the land capable of providing food for hi man 

beinci so as to gat some relationship between population and food producing capacity, or 

(2) lo compare the pmsauie of the population on the land fchich iMy arf aWvwfd fo o«u?S 

or vtkich is worth ocoipyirtfl." 

He then remarka that if the first use were sought there would he no justification ttjt eiclud- 
ing pure gracing land and foreeta fother than reserved forests where no ^zing or odmUtanea is 
allowed) for this does indirectly produce food through the grazing m ammais . lo tms i 
would add two further argumeute, first, that meet forest land is potential agricultural land of pe 
finest quality, and secondly, that much of the ciduded land, hesidea forest* and pure graismg 
[fliids, dofis help to support cattle, For instance large numbers of milk-producing goato are griued 
aimcBit excluBivtlv on tins types of land included under fS) at the end <d the de^ition quoted 
above, without e^rer going near the forest or pure grazing land at all. However Dr. Mann g(^ 



able lantt in variuim pam.* ul lim? vutiuj.xT, ’ j. 

sonreeof food supply’*, lam afraid that the purpose of the figu^ as obtained in paat 
Censuses has not been argued out to such a fine point. Mr. Gait m his rcjwft on the Cemus ^ 
India 1911 while justiiving the use of “ cultivable area *' as a basis on which to calcula te density 
iu India, a cou&try dependent in the main on agriculture, wm mther rautious in awiding any 
refinement of the aig^ment, imd dosed the ditotuwion fp, 28) with the following w orda 

“ In India there is no doubt whatever that it" (1. c. denrity) ts dependent, if not sole- 
Iv on the area under cultivation, at least on the enm total of the agricultural condittons. of 
whichthiaia one of the most imjjortant. which taken together deternune the productrvenefl* 
of the soil ”, 

Mr, MjicGiegor ( p. 3 of the Bombay Report, 1911) spoke of the figures as ** a gmde to the 
population that a particular area can support and the fertility of the soU in terms of the popula¬ 
tion. *' This distinctly euggeste Dr. Mann** first pousible use for the figures. 

3 I find the following objections to the UM of *' cultivable area " as a basis for calcinating 
density i-first. the obacorelion of the graiing and allied cattle industrios, totondly, the falsity 
of the implied assumption, that all food consuiaed is produced on the spot, and thirdly, the omis- 
sion to take into consideratiion Bubeidiary soun'es of food supply not dependent on land. Aa im 
evampleoftbefiwt I would draw attention to the densttiw of Tliasrajii ^ira aud \jrem|^ 
in Mimedabad in the maps of the 1911 Report. These Talukas are taigcly occupied by 
Eramere and support a notmal greisier population; Such regions^ neccswnly Rptsef 
hihabited, since graaiog requires wide apocus. But when we ^tulatotbeir d^si^ to cultivable 
area we get the imprestsion of a thickly populated region. The whole method wems to me 
unsound, bccamse b the second calculation the figures for graaersaro included tn d^sity calcul^^ 
tioBjs baaed on a limited ore* which they themselves do not utilise, it may be objected to this 
that the graziers do utilise this area by consuming ite produce. Ip tie same way it may be conyer- 
aelv aiimed that we ought to have maps of density based on available grazing land, smee cultiva- 
tort consume milk and purchase cattle. ’With regard to the second ohjecticn it can 
hardly be denied that iholatioti of mdi vidua) small region a in India is gradually passing i way. 
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InthegKatfBmineiiiOrj&^iDtlieiDicidJcofthtlMitcemiiry the high death-rc-il WM dti« to 
the irrongHBsumption that g»am would movefrtm where it wa* pioduced to where it was wanted ; 
luid the failure of that aesumptioit was the direct caoae of the whole of our tnibde<|tieiit famine 
relief sjatem. Bat in recent faminet, though there has been need to import into India proper 
food from Buima, AostTalis and elacwhere, when onee that food waa in the country there wa« no 
need to compel its movement toward the aSected regions. Both imported food and locally 
produced food move fieely nowadu3rs in accordance with economic dtmandB. Consequently 
theargumcntthatanyTalnkawiEonly anpport so niiiny people as it is lihely to be able to 
produce food for is hardly sound- Ah an example of the third objection, a fairly 
considerable population on the eouat aupports iteeU by Sahing, thereby materially 
enhancingthe food supply- Ah this population haa to live somewhere, it lives in tha coast 
villages, tbus^to iKie hir. MacGregor's phrase—enhancing tho tmpr^ion of the " fertility of 
thesoUinteims of populatiorL” It )e true that Mr. MacGregor isbisrepoit mentioned these 
fishermen. But the maps did not, 

4. To turn to the esse of Sind it will be seen from the 1911 Report that while the density 
was calculated on cultivable area in the Prewdtncy proper, it was calculated on euttival^ area 
in Sind. This had all the more drastic effect on the figures because the ratio of cultivated to 
cultivable area in Sind is far lower than m the Pr™deney, The result was a coiupotite Table 
and a composite map, based on two different bases (see the second map opposite p, 3 of the 1911 
Report}. As 1 was not eatisfied with this arrangement I conaultcd Dr. Mann who repJiea as 
follows 

*' In Sind the I9t 1 map is no longer baited on the cultivable, but on the actually cultivated 
area. ...I can quite see why this iivas done, for the system of ugricnltureadopted in a largo 
part of Sind involves the aaaumption that land can only lie cultiv-ated once in Beveral yearn, and 
that hence, the really cultivable bmd in any year is not much more than the actually cultivated 
litnd. and that the pr^nre of population on cuJti v-able land is better indicated by taldng the land 
actually cultivate as cultivable. Ido not agree with this asi^iimption at all- Better methods 
of agriculture, increased supplies of water, and many nther things may make possible a larger 
proportion of cultivated area, or may oven bring part of the desert under cultivation, and, if 
It docs ao, the maps an d table for succeeding censuses will be in no acnee comparable, I certainly 
think that your itiapa in Sind should compare the population with the whole of the cultivated 
land... .This has tho advantage of giving you a figure conxpatable with that in the PteBidetioy 
proper, and in other parts of India, and gives the pressure of the population on the land, if the 
nuudnium poaaifale of the latter is caljivated,* 

I think this argument ia emineatly Hound. In the 1911 Report (p. 3) Mr. MacGregor 
justified the taking of tho actual cultivated area in Smd as the base by the atganiOTt that “ cv^ 
I the desert wonid grow crops if inigatioa were available, and the extent of cultivation varies 

with inundatioif.’' So far 1 can see the same aigumeat might be applied anywhere. For 
instance in the East Deccan new storage reserriore w'ould render cultivable areasnow unoccupied, 
and the extent of cultivation in any year varies with the rainfal 1. Nor is the eyeteni of rotational 
fallows coined to Sind. To ubc a slang but very expressive phraae—Sind is in the same 
position as the Deccan only more so. The change in the baws of the calculations with regards 
must be carefully borne in mind when comparing the map of tho last Censne with the 
Table given at the end of this Appondi,v. 

5. Even after the problems raised above bad been dodded, it was found d^cuk to arrive 
at the ratio of population to euhivatbJe area, for the following reasons. The Agricultcial Depart¬ 
ment had supplied figures of cultivable aria by Talnltas, But these figuros were for the " report¬ 
ing area ** oidv. Reporting area mcan-s those viilagi^ which supply returns of crops, etc., to the 
Agricultural Duportment. But tho only conveniett population figures available were those for 
eSiire Talukas. In order to arrive at denaity to cultivable area it was necessary to exisfude 
tbe population of those villages which do not report. To have ascertained the iiowc* of such 
villies from Collectors (the Agricultural Department could not supply them since their returns 
are lecdved consolidated from Districts) and to fiave then traced tho name of each into the 
Registers of population bvVitlagw in the Central Compilation Office was utterly impoa- 
sible. I therefore comsultM the Office of the Director of Land Records, and found that that 
Officer had just received from Districts one of his Itoger returas, in which a raunber of etatistice 
were given for each Survey class of village in each Taluka, inctudiBg tho consolidated ppiiulation 
of those village. By “ survey class ” 1 mean tho classea into which villages are divided in 
relation to t£ir tenure and the character of their survey and eettlement. It was found from 
the returns that the following are the classes—Ryotwari, Non-ryotwari Permanently settled, 
Non-ryotwari Temporarily settled, and Alienated. And these four classes were farther crow- 
divided into eight according to whether the figures were based on Survey or on Estimate, Of 
these eight classes 1 was informed that only Surveyed Byotwari and Surveyed Alienated submit 
returns to tbe Agricultural Department. Gooscquently the populotioii given for these two clasaa 
in the returns in the Office of tho Director of Laud Records ie the population figure utilised for 

c d * 
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thiaApp«wiis- AsuprecantiflittbepopuIaHoM of the- eight different disac* in tlioDistnet 
were satnmed and vorupared with the uiimnt popidadom at this Oeasua. 

It WM foand that aome Oaliectors hsvd utilUed the ProviwOinal and uotoe the Finftl Ceiuiua 
ToUla. But the difference beinveeii these ie negligible for the pnrpoeea of tW study. I am 
autiaBed that the popalation taken b correct, ptomided thitt it it true that of cultivable 

afeatapi^iidb^ the Aprimitural Departineitt are for rilht^ of only the ttoo Survey doawf 
mentwW. 

6. It w ill bo seen frwn the Ta ble at the end of thw Appendix that oome Tulukas ahow « 
desnsity o« cultivable areo than on total area. Thb ie explicable on the assttniptaww (1) that in 
those talukas thounculti%-abIe area ia very small, and that the non-reporting villages contain 
proportionately a deiwer population than the reporting. As a pttroly iiuaginafy exaniplo— 

Total area 500 square miles. 

Total population 50,000 persons. 

Absolute density, 100 persons per square mite. 

Xon-rcportiJig viDageSt area 150 square milea: population 25,000 persons. 

Wu pnr inTtg villsges, awsa A50square miles: poputotion 25,000penram: cullivable 
area 500 square miles. 

D^isity to cultivable area in reporting villages 25,000 -i- 300 iz= 85 persons per 
square mile. 

7. Unfortunately in the 1911 Report there ia no espli^tion of the method of arriving ut 
the fibres, either bvdcfiniiig " ciiltivable area ” or by estplaining whot population was exclud^. 
Nor are Talukwar ^eres given in that report, so that, whUe we know from the maps certain limits 
within whi ch the Tatuha densHy must have fallen, we do not know the exact deoKti^ per 
square mile. Certainly some roethi^ must have been followed more or less on the lines indicated 
aWve to arrive at the rarios, mnee the figurea approxuiiate, though they do not exactly tally. 
Thus, in the case of Qujatat with an increased population, while the Absolute Density rises from 
276to 293, the Daiwity on Oolti vablc Area falls from 33T to SM. Though such an apparent [(Ura- 
dox may be dne to di&erence of method it is perfectly possible that it might occur even if exact- 
ly tdmilsr methods were followod. Thus, every new surveyed AUenated village will necessarily 
alter the figure olDemsitv on cultivable area, sometimes very minutely, but sometirnca to an 
appredable ojctent. Rwurveja of Ryotwari -rillages, survey corrections otherwise than at 
resurvey, and so on, unavoidably altu the area classifiable mi cultivable. 

8. Ill view of the shifting and uncertain character of the two eets of figures which form the 
bases of the ratio of poreons to cultivable area 1 have not thought it desirable to prepare mapo. 
But the full figures are given by Talukat. 

9. The only ri^cn in which the differences between the two types of Density are extreme 
is Kanara, where the excliwion of the vast Forest areas makes a notiecable change. Generally 
spsakinv the Coastal tracts, as would be expected, show a much higher density than the inland 
ewta. The CharoUr of Kaira also shows high deuMty. though the s^ll divergence l^wccn the 
two sets of figures show that uncultlvablt! land is there very small in extent. The influence of 
citire and towns shows clearly thtough the Table, density rising wherever tlisre is any large 
urban populaticai, 

10. There is some doubt whether it wiU ever a^un be possible without great trouble to 
arrive at tius tvpe of density by Talubw, .since the Agricultural returns have been changed from 
the Taluka to the District basis, andthe year,which the Director took for his figurea of cultivable 
area (lOL-l-lSh was the fast year under the old Bystem. 
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Subni^Iwrjf TaUf> No. (;ea»0> AUoIhU Dmsil^ and Dcwtit^ on Ctdiiv<M« Ar^a omapand btf 

TalidiiOA, DideictM imd Ntdural l}ivio^vt, 1921, 

2foTE8.—1, CultaTitble atea {de£n«d m text) is the %ire for 1914-15. 


In the Golaiim for Deo^tj ^er Square Milo of Total Area the figure diffcn from that 
shown in Subaldiaiy Table No. 93 in the following cases—IVhole Preaidency» Dccan and West 
Khanda'ib, owing to the excluaioa in this Table of the Mewas Estates. 
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Ar^E^iDlX D. 

The IsteR'Rewtion BtrrwuKM tub Vaeious Cacbbs of 1)baths. 

Ue{«i«iic« is Suited to [tarapnps W to 58 m CliaptfT 1 ol thiA Report, tintl the diagrei^ 
there shown. In that pasMge it wiw pointed out (1) that the curves of the uimtere of deaths 
from (i) Fever, (ii> Dvaenterv and Diarrhoea, (iti) [leeplratoty diBcas^, and (iv) Wber Causca 
Cat there defined) obW the same laws, and alwav*a rise and fall together, iwd (2) that the curv<» 
for Plwte Cholera and SoiaUi>oB are (i) independiiHt of one anotbet, (ii) independenL of the 
four rnain causes of death just mentioned, and (iii) insuffident even when combined to control 
the general curve of total deaths. 

In Older to t^t this tuatter further Colonei llurphy asked three of his AikHis^t DircertorB 
of Public Health to take out death-rates and curves for aelccted areas. Before dUcuiwng their 
reports it voM be as well to eJiminato the phenomenon mentioiiGd ii^et (2) (m) above. It 
seems that this is an arithmetic question pure and simple. An epidemic of any dieeaae such as 
plaeue may be sufficiently severe to control the number of deaths for any year or years. And 
there will be every di^e of i»BS8ge between such an epideraic-control year, and the 
ordinary year wbcri neither Plague nor Ohnkm. nor the two combined with one another and with 
BinalJpoV result in moitaUtv suflident to affect the vast number of deaths which neceesanly 
occur daily in a population of ninet een rniUiona. And it is a fact that in the curves supplied by 
one Assistant Director fur four Districts of the Central Deccan PUgue is a factor of sufficient 
importance to modify materiallv, and soaiatimes to control the general death ctmt e. In the 
the Kaitn District and in the Dhulia and Nasik Talukas examined by the other two Assistant 
Directors Plsigue was never auflidently important to assunic control. 

EUrumating that pheromenon we are left with the {to the layman) curious fact that, while 
the deaths from bowd complaints, respiratory diseases, fevers and the Uke are intereonnected 
they are wholly independent of Plague , Cholera mid SwAUpos. And this fact is borne out by 
the enquiries of the three Asdstont Directors. 

h would seem that in this Presidercy we do Jiot suffer from the epirffmm form of malaria, 
such aa is a potent controlling factor in the Punjab, ' If this is iio it is permissible to arrive at 
thedediictioD that only the more noticeably epidemic diseases are independent of gRieral condi¬ 
tions, and that the only epidemic diseases isolated and recognised in this Prcflidcncy are 
Plague Cliolera and SmaQpox. A definitely violent epidemic disease such as these may appear 
in a year which is otherwise either healthy or unhealthy. It will caiwe more or less deaths 
Bcco^ng to the power of ite own virus, and will be wholly indep^dent of any other cause of 
mortality. This is the more clearly proved because, from the enquiries of the Assistant Ditectois, 
it does not appear that deaths from bowel complaint# classed as " Dyssitcry and Diarrhoea " 
are r^lly correlated with deaths from Cholera. The true epidemic Cholera i# apparently a 
clearly recognised oceamonal phenomenon, while deaths from non-epidemic bowel coniplamta go 
on allthe time, are idenrifted tosome extont by the village officers, and are not to any considerable 
degree oonfusied with the other. 

When it wiinea to suggesting the cause of the inter-relation or pamllcliaiu between the nco- 
cpidemic causes of death there is a divergence of opinion among the Assistant Directors. 
Dr. Munsiff says— 

“ The agencies and conditions producing different diseases Imiiig different there conid 
not be a conmion cause which would account for u relative rise in the curvtt of all these 
diseases unless one could accept a general term like " iinhealthiiiees as » reason for 
this rise. Hence one m uat attribute this coincidence to fau Hy regietration". 

Dr. Shiveshwarkar, however, takis a different view, anti attributes the parallelistn to the “ Mills 
Rrineke rbcnonienon This phenomenon, w hich seems to be alternatively called the '* Haxen 
theorem is stated in Hueen's own words ms follow#— “ Where one death from Typhoid 
fever has been avoided by the use of better water, a certain number of deaths, probably two or 
three, from other causes have been avoided 

Dr, SLive&bwarkftr writes — 

“ In the present state of our knowlei^ the only item which, in the absence of any 
peculiar rircunmtancc# such as modem industries, largely mfluencesthc life of a coiumuiuty 

in India is water .. It bits now been ascertained that even where a polluted water 

supply doe# nut carrv sperific gems, it may eu imdcmmc health or lower resistonce as to 
favour infcctloos not uaually AMociated with the digeBtive tract, such as Ibieumonia and 
Ttiberculorifl, and the dis^sL-a reaponriblfl for infant mortality. The effect of impure 

water supply...«iay rsswlt in deranged digestion, altBred metabolism, irritation 

of delicate meiiibranes or sniutitive oriran# and structures, which may lead to or hasten the 
course of chronic diseaate, " 

To an Indian like Dr. Shiveshwarkar any theory which attributes the general unhralthines# 
or lieahhinettH of a Uicalitr to the general clmmcter of its water nuust be particularly attracth^e. 





It is well-kaown that in lodis, without ides oi spedfic ^soaso-carryitig gorms, evcz^litng 
isattnbuted to water. Where the Eluropean goes away fora ** cojuige of air the Ittdiao seeka 
a “ change of water Where the European does not find the ** eliruate “ of a place auitahte to 
hia healtht the Indum attni bates that unealtability to its water. Dr. SiuTcshwarkar's view of 
the cause of the dee and fail of non-epidemic diaeasee neceesitatee the aesomptioji that 
the water supply not onty differs by locality but aEo in time, bi one year the supply 
most be bettor, iu another worse. Thus in 1910 and 1912 the water must everywhere 
ha^im ^ett spedally unhealthy, in 1911 and 1915 spedaily healthy. Now esporience ehows that 
there le a certain degree of iuverse correlation between rainfall and deaths. Excluding the great 
famines, a dry season is a healthy one ; and a wet season, which fills the pockets, hUa also the 
graveya^. In India eveprone is more or less affected by maLaiia, Ualaiia does not often 
directly kilt, but it undermines the oopstieutian. The severity or otherwise of malaria must he 
detennined more or less by the actual number of mosquitos. An altemstive to 
Dr. Shiveshwarkar^s theory therefore offers itself, namely that the main non-eptddnio causes of 
death have a better chance in years when the number of moequitos is targe. But of course the 
co-enstence of bvth is easily poaaible. In a wet season the water supply is derived more 

from surface drmnage and less from pciootation, whereas m a dry season the people are compelled 
to have recourse more and more to fresh holes in the sand of river beds; temporary welb dug 
in dry tanks and the Jibe ; and all such sources of water supply are to a greater or leas degreo 
automatically filtered. 

To sum up—deaths in India are dne either to (!) spasmodic and ametuucB violent specific 
endemics iriich of whidi runs an independent course, and ia not interrelated to any other disease* 
epjdemie or non-epidemic, mtd (it) a number of non-epidemic diseases, which are interrelated, 
and are governed by some unknown common factor (or factors), which detettnines the genera) 
amount of mortality for any given perit^ of time. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Analysis OY PAWTLn:?. 

AftJiwi J.~A(eJAo(£s ant{ DnJifiitfWfMi* 


1 As ha<^ already been Mplained in Chapter I the cld nwth^ of aMertaining the average 
ai»oaarniUcewaabvWTdi«^t‘‘'^°«™'r^ bythea^berof oo^piedbowe 
in ImOTrifll Table L Ori tht present occasion it was dead&d to aomirt^ more. 

CertaSrAualyaU shftirta were tUtnior^ printed and supplied to Abrtriwti on OfBow. vith matffic- 
tioM. The r»idts are ahown in the Gotterol Sununary, or Table I iHaow. 

3. Theprimiityclaiudficarioiiiaby Eegioflfl,0«uifflrion9flndTyp€8ofWAlit^^ Occupa- 

riem means the oceupatioti oI the head of the family only. 

I amorti. Theje are the same as the Natural Divisions adopted in the Keport, except 
that iiB the Sbolapur and Poona office! handled partly Konkan and partly Deccan dirtricta, 
and no tnrtruvtions were issued to Weep the Analysis for these distinct, it liaa been found nec«P' 
aary to amalgamate them in the tables, aud that the Kamatak includes Kanara. 

n OceujMtlioM and HI. S^xalUifS, Certain broad types ot occupation wore dis- 
tinct; and nnee, to be fnlly normal, example of such occupational type* inurt l» recorded from 
the types of locality in which they arc uaually found, the locaUtics from which instenc^ of each 
type might be taken were defined. The types were called classes; and the subjoined w a list 
of the classes, and the types of locality,__ 


* 


ClM 


Oe<iitp»tkdu iudtukil In It 



I 


A 


B 

C 

D-l 

D-2 

E 

F 

G 

U 

J 


Barrister*, Pleaders, Doctor (not Haldm or 
Vaidya), Government Beniant (higher 
grad» only),* Newepaper Editor. 
Shopkeeper (all kinds of shojM), Money¬ 
lender. 

Do. do# 

Clerk (all kinds), sohool-master. Postmaster. 

Do. do. 

Agrioultural Bent Receiver 
Cultivator (whether cidtivntiag his own 
land or paying rent), 

Ordinars" Agriculttual bbourer . >1 

Peon (lilt kinds). Postman, Telegraph- 
Messenger. ChawkidaT, 

Unskilled operative inspuning and weav-j 
ing mills, ginning laotories, eattonj 
prying factories, ml mills. 


Typea 4( (DCslity to>D whieh 
lecooled. 


Towns and CHiea. 


ViUages and small Towns, 

Large Towns and Cities, 
Villages and small Towna. 
Large Towns and Ci^ea. 
tillages and small Towns. 
Villages anly. 

YlUagea only. 

Towms and Citres, 

Large Towns and Cities. 


3 The localities ro<i jire some definition, “ Toims ’* means places treated as towns for 
the presentation of Census atatlstiw, in other word* places appearing in Imperial Tablra fV 
A V Some Deputy Supcpinteadimt!! Imwever did not stick to this exact defimtioii, hub mter- 
Ortt^ the word “ toivn ” in their own way. The resultjng divergences, however, will not have 
affected the ficoro prejudicially i—more especially b view of the fact, emphasised in Chapter 
ri that the selection of pla<^ as towns for the Imperial Tables referred to is somewhat 
haphazard. The limit between “ large " and " wnolf" tmms was feed at 10,^ inhabitant, 
Fiffiijps ’’ of couree means all places not treated aa towns or Cities. “ Cit%€t ** means the 
8c?ea places treated as Otics throughout. 

4. Thv following definitiona of age perLods ate necessary. Children *' mean* in the 
case of nmles, ages 0^14, and m the case of females, ages 0-11. 

" means in the case of tnales. ages 16-54, and in the case of females, ages 12^9. 

diyed’' means m the case of males, ages above 64. and m the case of females, ages 
above 49. 

“ Infirm '* means pemoDS shown as sufering from one or more of the four Ceneus lofumities. 

6 .As regards the definition of " family this is of course need m the Census sense. In 
villaim and non-Munidpd towns it is identical with the Censna “ honsa ", and means the com- 
menwl family, that is to eav " a amabor of persons iivbg together, and eating together b a 
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eommaj] meas together wjtli tlujir depoiidante» resident servante and gueats ’** In the case of 
Municipal townn ui frhich the comDoeoea] family was nut the uiiit for houst-numheriag, reliance 
hod to hb plaeod on the general rule that in such coses the separate familieti witbin the structural 
or (ither unit adopted as the " house ” ware to he fleparatcly indicaied in the Bcheddi'a. It 
viriie a rule in KnuuierDtiou that a line wao to be left blank after each family and this rule wou tor 
the most part otwrved. There was also the further rule that any persons not entered at the 
preliminary enumeration, but found in tbs honse on the CeosiM night were to bo entered 
St the end "of tb« entuuoration book as a continuation of the family concerned. Ccnsequently, 
in order to make sure that all members of a family had been included in the Analyaja sheet, 
the clerk preparing the sheet would have to verify iu each case, fay looking at the end of the booh 
to Me whethflr any additions bad been made. The degree of accin-acy attained in this parti* 
oular would vary «5Cordjiig to the intelligence and industry of each worker, and the care cier- 
cised in fluperviaiou by the officers over liim. On the whole it is probable that understating 
of the aiM of the family through failure to look at the end of the briok will hnvo occurred mare 
frequetitlv that the amalgamation of two families into one by the failure of the enumerator to 
leave a liiie blank. But b;)th typos of error will have ocouned very taraly. 

6. In order to insure that the families p^amined should be genuine households it was 
directed r faftt only those families sbotdd be admitted, wbkii in the House List were Bhuwn as 
teildin" in a dwelling bouse, except that in the case of dasaea B and C the entry “ dwelling house 
and «hop *’ was uccepted, and m the ea»* of class .1 the entry “ Cliawt", This arron^ment waa 

necessary in order to avoid tba classiGcatlon as a family of clthjrr individuals msidt^ tm the 
Cbnsus night in isolated places such as chowhks, and otherwise uuinlmbLted fauildiugB, or of 
heterogeneous eolicctiema of poraona teaidmg in dhurmastudas and the litre. Hen* alno tlierc 
would be some tendency to undcistate the siK i-J tine family, abice absent membcTE would be 
omitted. ThiMe aheput ou casual visits us gm-sts in other familka would be set off by guests 
pmsont in the family imder examination; but not those abflcnt on joum^yn, nor those absent 
on duty, 

7. Beyond the above limitation as regarda dw^ llui^ furthsi strict iuRtructiuns were 
giv.m aa to the admission of families to the TaMes. In the Bret place only Indian families wen- 
admitted. This excludes of course both Enropeans and Anglo*Indians, as well as lUl other 
foreigners. The occupations mentioned for each Class were ordered to be rigidly adhered to. 
In any oa» of doubt the family was to be excluded. Care w'os also ordered to be paid to tbo 
record of actual workers and dependante, and oepecUlly to the chance of the women of the hoop-e 
lieing shown as actual workers under tlu> dcaignnticai" bousie-work'' or other analogous trnn, 
Ilore also in all c(ite.s of doubt the family was ordered to bo excluded. It was however 

eniphaaised that Bubjeot to the exclusion of doubtful caaeii fbepe was to be no further sek-ction, 
buti^ families otherwise adniissiMe were to be entered in the order? in which rliey ocenned, 

fl. Thu idontificatioa of icaidentaervante was necessarily a matter of individual judgment. 
It ivas on recordod occupation. But ewn so confiderable care is repaired. Thus an 

individual whose occupation is recorded ascook ” would, if reconlcd in the house of a Barrister, 
usuallv Iw a ®rvaut, but on the other hand, if recnTdcd in the house of a Telegraph MLfisenger, 
he would nauailv be a guest. However, provided tliat the work wm done intelligentJy, the 
iastinct of the clerk preparing the AnalyHis sheet would be a fairly aofp guide. 

9. The words " oI the earae caste " mean, also {in tbo caw of the larger cnstei}, surh os 
Brahmans) of the same aub-caste. Thus If an Aiidicch Brahman employ? a resident Modh 
Brahman cook, the cook is classified as of other castes 

ID, There is only ope point m which I am not satisfied that the result attained to the 
ideol laid down, and that is the matter ol " dwelluig hoiLsc". It will be aeon in what follows that 
a very high propiirtion of familiea como out with only tme person. The number is eo high that 
i am led to believe that either one of two things miwt have liappea'd, viz(i) that 
the absttactoiB did not obey the instmction ’ in this particular, but took ail Oemms 
families independent of th<- deacription of the house " or (u) that the description 
" dwGllifig hmiso" in the House LLste was loosely used to cover buildings or tenements 
which do not real! v contain a genuine faintly. Of course there must be a fair iinmlwr 
of odnlt mnlcs and adiilt females, who live totally alone, altending to rhtii own domesticccoinMiiy, 
and possessing no wife or hu-sband, as tlw ca.se may be and no children. But I am doubtful 
whether the number of thew* lonely dwellcia is really so high to the Tabk-e indicate. 

11 It is therefore aohir to assume that the present study h a study of " Oensue Hoowe ” 
latlicr than of true " families ”, and that a certaia nxtmb'r ol iaolated individuals got induded, 
who are really potscssed of a family, though that family was not on the Cenfttei date living with 

them. 


£, —ifesubs. 


13. The results obtained are exhibited in the form of Table of tho end of this Appendii. 


Ixxxiv 


1 — AVEUWE StKB OF FAlllUKi, 

13. Table 11 wili be dUciuaed first. TliLa Table witb Ita auiumaiies give# tJie average 
ri®8 of fattiilwB. Tbe largr-r diagram (opposite) aboMrs that i pereiin# is tht- mort frequently 
lecumog type, with 3 peiaooa a close second, If w takt' Imperial Table I, and divide tins 
numk't of porsou# by tho numbci of “ Occupiiid Ci;juiis Ilousea we get an aritbmelk meau 
of I'Sy persons per house. Tbfj arithiaetic man of th); smnipled families is 4 GD, which U 
slightly Itnver and not—as 1 bad fully expected—liigbcr than the other. The Median is 3'Sfi, 
T1 i 4 mmlB, as will be se^n by the Uiagraiu, is 4.* As the Idea of a fraction of a peison is 
H mere ubstioctioa, it would be more correct to say that the commoneirt typrt of family is 
4 persons, but that owing to the presence of a fair nuiubei' of families with large number of 
persons the “ aterage " (m the ordinary senstO ii Tt person-t. 

14. Tho socemd diagram, or wrieg of 10 small diagrams, shows the frequonoy distributiou 
for each Class token separately. In order to compare the classes one with anotbar the fn^ 
quoncies were reduced to pereentagie rates. It may be stated M a fact (or at least as a probabi¬ 
lity amounting almost to fact) that, if the number of families samijlfid for each Claw had been 

the Stepping of the different figures in the diagram would have become more regular. 
Thus in Class .4 the step from 3 persons to i pereons would not have been leas than the step from 
i persons to B pisons ; and again in classes C,» and K a single would have emer^ in¬ 
stead of a mode showing an equal degtw of frequency for famiUos vrith 3 and 4 persons, ^evet- 
tbclesB the general appearance of the ideal frequency area i^ven a BufficienUy large number of 
samples) can be readily deduced for any Class. In Close A the families tend to be considerably 
larger thoa m any other Class, a phenomenon due to better economic conations, and to larger 
buildings, enabling joint brothera to live together more than is the cose with the other classed. 
Classes G (Agricoltuial Lnbourere) and H (Peons, Mefisengem. etc.) evidently have very small 
households, which is no doubt due to the low economic conditiona prevailing. The MiU-handft 
(CloH-s i), in spite of being often immigiaute, fleem at fiint wight to have larger households than 
classes G and B, which may be partly diie to the much more lucrative character of mill-employ¬ 
ment, f Class F (Cultivatore) show an area approximating moat closely to the normal Frequency 
(Turve, with a strongly marked mode at 5 pereon?. 


II,—CoMPOsmos OF Fauiues. 


Consider^tlion by regiotu. 


15. It is necessary to isane a warning that, while it is correct to compare the results in 
anv one Class for the different regions separately, it ia incorrect to compare by regions the 
results of totalleil classes. Tho reason for this b that the total families examined in tho 
diiloreut regions contain widely divergent proportions of the different dasaei. Thus— 
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It U found that when the classes ore totalled for all regions togctlier they e^bit different 
compoaitioiiB. The total compcHitaon ol the total familias (all classes) in any region is therefore 
detenuined by the varying proportioua of the daasea. In the Karnatak the proportion of 
workore is higher and tlependanta lower than in the other Mof ussil regions ; bnt thia is solely duo 
to the presence of a larger number of .Agricultural families m tho familLe# esamined, and not 
to any regional difference a# such. 


* Is tbn ApMiidu w FkuUv it u toeatJoiHHl in n fontautn tlinl in a InquencF diiiribalum of tb« tjre 

tbewD in tMi mursm th* Modiaa i* iiwiji htj^hcr thin th* Mce«, utd th* Arithmetie Mf«n bi]0*r thui the 
Mediaa It m*v b* thernfon obj^attMt tb*t thJi i* luoi borne ont hj ths aton Ggnm in which ihn IbdiH ($‘00) 
WD«* ottt Ifl-wr thw tho If ode (4t Th* niptMutun i« lli»t the Arithmetic Mesn aad Ihe Medim are hcie eUted 
ht a emoothed eurr* Ui ■ eoolinBoui ewiM. wkLl* the Mode ii etatirf ai for a eo™ of rortcajglo* in • ^kI* 
•erica. If the rentrv of th* lop ul eauh re<tM«le ia nmihed. and a «•«** enfrt pwed through the marted pom I* 
it will be found Hut the TOrr* paaM oonaideiablf atore the 5,300 huritontaJ bis(*n> rouhmg muked puint on 
th* * uowno iwtaDole and ifcaceniU to meet that point, lie Mode theiefow (the aeriw twidcrad a* cwtlntioiuf 
would he Wow 4 reftooa, and in fact below a'W. tfa t,aalli* eerie* iadwerete, the Mod* taanot be to the 

abniKdlon iwolirt hr tho T*l«ea qmtod for the other anragta. A diwirto aeri« la ene in wbieh each citaa raJu« 
ii dehni le and tli*» ia no nraduaJ tranaitiao to th* next ola*t lo ti» Family Bnil^et TaldM the ^nea are 
EuntliiuwM, aiBo* ihuoi i* aiwar* a iprtdital itanaitiM fwin Claaa to daaa, wh«a th* ralaca of tW olaflieo an 
IWWW TaluofL and tb« claaa intcnal I* mum ifaJUl the ralne <if th* amaUeet coin uf the rvalD. And the lasiD 
apid^ te. all other serin ia irhioh th* claaa rainro •» dirWble into rtill *m*il«r rainom. In the prwnt caae. If we 
mS^tbo Median end the Mean in lerma u| whole pertooa, w* ibali find that th* Mod* (or moat reequentiy 
iHttiriu t5i»l and the Median (*r uiddk family of the aetioal ate both 4, and the ArithfnetlE Mew k fi. Thia 
thenfnie aitwi k a caae In which the “*rerips".an nanally adopted by the puhiio, la twreqnil to the molt 
fteqHDtiy recurriiig type. 

t On the other hand, is view of the itnall pnenrtion ul dependants amon^ uilUiande (ace dUeuiaicn ef 
Table II, it ia powble that a ((oud many of the *' famUiee ” in thia caw nnaiited, not of hut band, wife and cAiVdmi, 
but of buabran, wik and k«f4er, orevanoftwonr nture male worhere Uvinginaaottof" ehnmniery. “ 
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CofUideraiioH chsttf, 

* 

16. Tho compositioD of tlu in tZw (Mereut claBsea {all Regtontf together) b aa 

follow:— 

Dittribution of Vforkets, Dep^i^idaius and Bttiditnt ServaoU fti eotrr^ 100 per wn* m the 

families of each Olaa. 
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The proportion of dependanta ifl therefore much tlw highest in Gass A, Profeeaional Ciaases, 
and lowest m Cbsees G, A^eidiiirsl Itabbtuera, and J, liliU-hands. In the latter Gaa» the 
proportion of dependanto ia ^pt down by the fact that'miU-hands are often inimgrantH who 
liAVa left their dependants In their ori ^naJ hotnse. On the other band, in tbla Presidaney, 
Agricaltnral Lahonrera ^ eetdom inunigrante. 

17, The distribution of every 100 workers Is as follows ;— 

Distribution bjf tex and of even/ 100 Aolual Workers fn eocA Class 
(otf Segions Utgelbar). 
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18 These wauita, though following lines which would have been expectodi are, 1 thinki 
varv in’toi^ag as an index of the extent to which woinen and duJdwn an employed in the 
various ooeupaUons. Women are proportionatety far more numerous as workeni w AgnctdtnM 
IaVuhit (G) than io any other of the selected oooupatione. They are numeroua m Mili-hands 
(J1 Aariouiturel Bent Beceiveie (E), and CultivatotB (F>, and b Shopkeepem (B) and (C). 
On’ti^eontrary they are few b Peons, Messengers, etc. (H), Cterfcs, Schoobuwtera. etc. 
(D1 and D2), and almost abent m the Profesaona (A)- The proportions of children and 
egsd also follow ei^ioctod lines, 
os ll>-« 
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19, Thfl e 3 Eteiife wtscli odutl nules can bo aupportcd m depondanta ta ibo^n bj fcho 

Diargmal Bgttrva. It is ta be noted tliat adult uoana 
in tbtr uaao of maled, ages 15—114* Tbo propaftionfl of 
adult main dependunte dooa not tbcrefom oovo? only 
the dfonea who under tie joint family system 
suboiat on tbe iucoiii«?s of tboUr hardworking male 

but pmsumably covers oho atudonte of 15 
and apij^ard^. whoe^ numheis will probably very muoli 
exceed the number of droned. Coneeqt^ntly it is in the 
better edntjated oeeupationa that we Bud the highest 
propoftionn of adult male dspendonter 

20. Lastly ive can aaeortaiu the distribution of the persons in ea^h Class into (i) Children^ 
(ill Adutl£i and (iii) Aged and lufiniL Servant? are excluded. 


DktfilmUoa o4 vnef IQO Adult 
iri>fk«n And depcudAfili Ifl aacIi tlAv (aU 
R^pDiii tD^Uier). 
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Difffribu^ibn o/ every 209 persons (feo^A ooiflAinedj in fM Families of each 
Ciass into Children, dduUs and Aged amf Infirm. 
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In ooiLsidenug the above figures the exclusion of servants should bo borne in mmd* 

2L A comparison of tbe different tables given in paragnipha 16, 1T» 19 and 20 wlH show 
that they reaUy present the same picture from different painte of view. And it is unnecesaaiy 
te prolong the diacuaeioii fuithor* One point might bowever Im emphoaiBod^—and that ia thi 
wide difference w|ych evidently ejdsbi between conditionfl in largo towns and eities an the one 
handt imd small towna and ^dlL^^ on the other. The contract can be Been by taking the pmis 
of identical occupationa Fcproisented by B and C, and Dl and D2^ nrspectively.^ The villages 
and small towns contain a greater proportion of cliildren and a smaller pToportioii of adults in 
the total number of persona. Them is ho wo vtsr no obsorvabio difference in the ago^ at which 
work is commenced* When th* workers alone are causldered it is found that thc^ is a higher 
proportion of Female workers. And when adult males alone ate considered it Is found that 
them is a smaller proportion of dependiintB* Tlio distilbution of the whole population iota 
workers and dependants tberefore reiTimi3ii fairly caiistarLt;i. this being hroiight about by tho 
oppodtefacteisof mote children and fewer adult nnVwwkefS in tbo vilbges and suml! tovniH* 
In the large towns and cittos families are smaller and the age of ratiremeiit commoiices earlier* 
On the other hand it b quite possible that the last deduction is not camiclf and that the 
higher proportion of adult Male dependants in iarge towtis and cities h hoieaUo (as hinted 
above m paragraph lO) brought about by a higher proportion of studente of l& and upwards* 


m —RF;giDENi- Servants* 

22. Tlie last Table illustrates the extent to which lesfident servante am kept* Non-resident 
servants oould not be eonaidered m this atudy. The proportion of isrimm supported by dome^- 
tie service as an occupation can be Ascertained from the General Occupation Table, discussed in 
CSiapter XII of this Report* In the whole population of the Prosidenoy 14 per I ,fi00 nie support^ 
ed by domestic ser\*icet and in the families examined for this study 13 per I+000 on* resident 
servants* It is possible therefore to infer that of the total siipportad by domestic service 
approximately' 1 in 14 only is a non-resident eervunt or the dependant of such. The number of 
examined is however ao small in comparison witli the numlwr of fornilies m the I^te^^idency 
that it is impossible to assimie that they form a perfect Mmple. Moreover the occiipationa wem 
oeleeted, and a good many important occupationa are non included, Conacquently the above 
figure I in li must bo oiscapted with reserve* All we con Any for certain la that evidently a very 
high proportion of servonte ore resident in their mosteza' houses. 

























IxxxTii 


23. ClaasM O, H and J imp pniiddcaUy nci aeiranta. And onljr 0™ A impa airvante to 
any considomble extent. Even in thk Cla^ out of 1,3G5 famiJiea exaznined no [eaa than 1,070 
keep no senranta. The nuiuber of famiUee keeping-^O servants, I scrvonl, 2 servants, etc., 
etc., aie shown in the annexed diaunun. ITw curve la of the type Imown ns the “hollow 
curve "—a nsct^iueed type which occutk in many diveme stadiea. 



i/*T 


24. The ^cond part, of the Table was designed to ascertain who the rj. when servants are 
beptf those are of the caste of the emptoyer or of other caster. Jt Le obvious froui the le^dts that 
tho tondoney is stroagly for the servant to be of a diflerent caste. This feature is eepelaily 
oharactecistic of Gujarat and SindL In the Deccan^ Ronkan and Enmatak the proportion of 
ser^'ants of the some caste os thn employer is much higher. This k no doubt due to the fact that 
in those Togioi:is tiio Maratha ond the lingayat one no widespread^ and of such diwEsc sooml 
strata that servanta of those castes ora availabb to employers. The nnniber of Brahman sjA* 
caste ia also then? much tower. In Gujarat the BralimAU aub caete ate numerDus, and 
various setnJ^degmded Brahmaus such as the AltKlhs am avoilublo to Brahman employers, 
while the Iiovn Kanbi con seenie a Eodava Kanhi or even a Roll m hia servant. In ^nd> 
wheio there ate the teditional Slave Cartes such os the Ehoskliclis, the tondnney is for 
aervonta to bo of tboee castefl, rather than of the caste of thsir employee. 
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,\NALYS1B OF FAMILIES-TABLE 11 — Sukflemilvt. 
{Mails of Famiiws tnoiaimytg ^M^pn/y jwfWH* a"#* 'h^t. 
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ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES—TABIJ! 11—Summary ey Classes. 



ANAJ^YSIS OF FAMILIES—TABLE U—Summary. 


Pensentagt distrihiUwt* of Famitiet aoecfdintf to the nirtnief of pergons tn wjci. 
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ANALYSIS OF FAJO LIES-TABLE 111—Rbstokit Servants 
Pf^ I—Extent to vkioh Senuntt ant kept. 
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ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES—TABLE III—RsainEirr Servasts. i 

Part Il—Servamt bjf Sex, Ctutf, fte. 
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APPENDIX W. 
Fawly Buiwets. 


I Thi# eaquirv » an attempt to wcertnin the true economic ptwition (il the 
FamilV.elBOwh™ tW in the Urge CHiee. It hw nothing tod^th t lje enquip’ into F^ily 
Bndgetfl ol Workmen in Bombay conducted by the Labour Office, The exia^ce of t»o 
netH^te cnqumes ofthcBame character at the same time in a accident, cnqmry 

waabeinur before the LaWr Office enquiry, and ndthet htr. ShirraB normyaell had uyioea 
at&iat that the other was working the flame problem. The only fault of learning about the 
Bombay enquiry was that I definitely limited my own enquiry tothe mofussiL 

’2 Apart Iwtii covering quite diflerent gTomid the two enquiries have been conducted 
by entirelv different moana. In contradistinction to the Bombay enquiry the pramt figure® 
were coUwtnd with no expenditure but the coat of printing the slips aadioetructioM, and_oI 
tabulating the raults. None of ffe floJionor^ Correspomienfa rntnUon^ m (Ac Inis 
receiivd o ««ole pit tiiier as remit»eration or /or expenses. Secon^y, while the 
enciuiry collects and enters for any lamily the figura of actual expenditure m autuaimonthB m 
absolute detail, in the present enquiry the Honorary Oorreapondente wp eiperted to make 
thfflT own enqniiia into detail and actual expew^ture. and put the result down in the foiin of 
normal antiuul erpciuiilttrie under certain brood heads. 

3. I should be fur from suggesting that the results attained bv the methods employed 
give as accurate figures for any individual lamily as the raulta attained by the more detmiri 
and more expensive methods of the Labour Office. But it is hoped t^t such errom ae 
individual families are compensating errors, which balance out and disappear wbmthefignra 
are compiled into the larger units of the Natural DiviMons as presented in the Tables. And 
Iconfidentlv hope that when—if ever—the detailed methods of th* Labour Office are appbM 
to the Mofuaail, the picture here presented will be found to have been correct iu its mam 
outline®. 

i. Of the geutlsmen who at first expressed their willingncsa to act m Honorary Gom- 
spondents lot the Census a good many withdrew when they savr the work which they were asked 
toperfonn. Ilie namefl of thoee who ultimately sent in returns together with the number ol 
families examined in each case, are given below. 


List of iJonofUfy Vorrespottdetds in IriyVifaf, 

1. The Tbandar, LodiU Thana, Halar Prsnt, Kathiawar 

2. Mr. N. N. Ankliasaria, Bat-at-Law, Anilavar, Broach 

3. .Mr. D. A, Patel, Kaira 

t. Mr. Morarji Namnji, Bonder, Siimt 

6. Mr, C. N, Joahl, District Deputy Collector, Panch Mohala 
C. -Mr. S. D, Oandhl, B.A,, LLB., Ka^iadvanj, Kiiira .. 

7. Mr. M. M. Shah®, MahalksH, JhaJod, Punch Mahals .. 

8. Mr. V, G. Trivedi, Chief Taldl, Bhavnagar 

9. The President, Umretli Mumcipalit>', Kolra 

10. Mr. il. F. Contractor, President, Dohiui Municipality, Paneb Mahals 

11. Mr. Mamlalll. Udani, Raikot, Kathiawar 

12- The Karbhuri. Balasinor State, Heva Kanthn * . •. 

13. Mr, M, K. Desai, Breach 

M. Mr. A. ?. Trivedi, .Telia Diwarn, Bhavnagar 

15. Mr. C. A, Pandya, liL.B„ Boread, Kaire .. 


101 

100 

iOO 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

98 

91 

96 

90 

67 

50 


List of Homrary Correspondents in the Konhan, 

1, Mr, S. V. llaje, Sai, Kolttba .. *. ’■* -< 

2, Mr. M. B. Idilaji, District Deputy Collectur, Thana ,. 

3, Mr. R. K. Kamndikar, Prwident, Tsluka Local Board, Chiplun, Ratnagiri ,. 
1, Mr. R. D. Nadkami, Hod Mater, High School, Ratnagirt 

5, Mr. P. M. Daial, Delianu, Thana 
fl. Mr. M. 51. Save, Chinchni. Thana 

T. Profesaor H. L. Kaji, 51.A.. B.Sc.. F.S.S., I.E.S., Syndenham College of Com¬ 
merce and- Economics * * * * ' ■ * * 


232 

101 

10O 

100 

9S 

70 

37* 


* AcTffw n y Kaji ratmtusd pMrUcnlwi for 80 Imiliw. Bst wS 3 *! Uni* weft (ftin Beiahsy City, 

tbsjr wBft, for tb* ft«MM |i v«i eicliiJeil. 
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lAtt of HoHomrif CorresjiOTidents in the Deeecnt. 

1> Mr. P. B. Blidetao, Pamer, Alunednogar.. ,. ,, 

2. Mr. D, R. Gadagkar, Muidiol, SJf.C. 

3. Mr. N. G. Datar, Jamkhandi, 8.H.C. 

4. fttr. X. L. Joshi, Head Karkun, Obopds^ East EJundeah 

5. Mr. Bodbanial Kevalchaad, Naaik 

C. Mr. L. S. Cbatidkari^ BJL, IX.B., Jalgson 

7. Mr. V. R. KuUcamit Xaairabad, Eaat Khandesh 

8. Mr. 8. X. Deahmukb, Mce-Freaidimt, Taluka Local Board, Sbevgoon^ Ahmed' 

T* * * - r . *9 

9. Rao Saheb A. K. XolkamJ, B.A., Deputy Collector, Ahmednagar 

10. Mr. E. G. Dcebpaade, B.A., Shiigaon, Sataia 

11. Mr. L. K. Eirloakar, Eirlnekarwadi, Satara ,. .. 

12. Ur. R. G. Gharpuro, Boramati, PooDa 

13. Mr. O. Bhalerao, AmalacT, East Khaodcah ., .. .. 

14. Mr. 8. E. Ghmata, Lofiavbf Poona 

15. Mr. M. V. Ohoio, LL.B., AJuoedoagar 
10, Mr. A, B. Eanade. Jalgaoa 

17. Mr. X. G. Mujamdar, Sbolapor 


103 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

98 


97 

95 

94 

56 

51 

50 

SO 

49 

48 

19 


last of i?o7n>rai^ Correspondents »n the Kamatak, 


1, Mr. V. V. Chitrao, Kidoju, Bijapui .. .. .. 202 

3. Mr. T, 3. Kallapwr, Bagalkot, Bijapur ,, .. ,, .. IQl 

3. Mr, L. Y. Ankalgi, Bail-Hongal, Belgaum .. .. „ 100 

4. Mr. X, W. Hiagolkar, Gadag. Dbarwar .. .. ,, ,, 101 

5. Mr. S. S. MongaiUli, Atbni, Belgoom. .. .. 100 

6. Bau Bahadur Venkatcsh Sriniras Xaik, RonebeaniUt Dbarwar .. . . 100 

7. Mr. S, M. Mali, B.A., LL.B., Bail-Hongal, Belgaum .. 100 

8. Mr. H. P. Suryavanahl, BA.., LL.B., Dharwar .. . . ,, 90 

9. Mr. K. G, Kalgh.itgi, Dharwat .. .. 96 

10. Mr, V, A. Deaai, Belgaum ,. .. .. ,, 79 

11. Sk. V, P. Wagle, Httbli .. „ „ .. 60 

13, Mr. M. S. Kalfcami, Gadag'Bcttigeri, Dharwar .. .. 60 

13, Mr. R, P. Pandit, 3I.A., LL.B,, District Deputy Collector, Dharvar ., 49 

14, Sir. M. 8, SinhaBon, Chief Officer, Gtdedgud Municipality, Bijapur .. 48 

15, Mr. V. 8. Phadjiis, Klanapur, Belgaum .. .. „ 45 


List 0 / Boiioraty CorrespoTtdeTtis in Sind. 

1. Hr. C. Jndd, Bar'at-fiaw, Schwan, Larkana District 

2. Mr. Hofechand DayalalJagthani, Hyderabad 

3. Mr. H. Dharmadas, Larkana . . ,♦ ,, 

4. Mr. Maliamad Kaabimali, Kandiaro, Xavabshah 

5. Mr.DwarkodaaGyanchand, Shikarpur .. 

6. Sheth LalchandTekcband, Shikarpia- 

7. Mr. Mutbram Valiram, Superuiteodent of Oensus, Kbairpur State ., 

8. Mr. Aildma S^Iadbavdaa Pnthiani, Xtuirubul, Larkana .. .. 

9. Mr, T. A. Fernandes Deputy Collector, Sukkur DUtrict 

10. Mr. Asandna lilaram, Xavabsbah 

11. Mr, Daryndinomal Nanikram, B.A., Reaideat Magsatrate, .Mehar, Larkana .. 
13. Mr. JethaBandThanwBrcUB,LL,B,, Jacobabad 

13, Mr. Hiranand Hanichand, B..4., Jacobabad •* .. 

14 Mr. Tekcband HassanBing, Tando Adam, Xavabshah 

15, jii. Melhumal Kungalmalj BA., Mirputkhaa ' 

c a 


160 

105 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

too 

99 

76 

6T 

50 

49 

35 

33 
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5. The oorrespnitdcQte were peiticulUrly wsraed not to #okct their iamitiia, wnc* any 
L-tnit of aolection woald ritiate the reaulta. They were aaltwl to take either * whole viUage, or 
definite quartet of a village, or the whole of sonia atreet or q muter of u town, and thno give par- 
ticiilata for every family in the area chosen. For the must part thia direction iwcma to have 
been well followed. And no caac haa been noticed of obvioua aolevtion ofaiichakmdastodearly 
vitiate the faults, e;^., delilwrate i^uctiun of poor fainilica. or apedalked occupations. 

6. One thing! should likotoemphamae and that ia—that the picture pree^ted in thiastudy 
ia likely to have erred in the directioQ of ^^dng a gloomy view of economic conditiona rethet than 
a rosy one. When anyone ia aakod for particulara of bis fmanda) position human nattue will 
alruoat invariably induce him, somettmtie unconadoualy, to make it out worae than it ta. The 
following extract from a letter of one of the Honorary Coirespondenta bears oat this point;— 

7. " It waa impaaaible to glean full p^culara of a^cnlttinats for the reason that these 
*' folk took me to be an Income-Tax Asassmng Oflfioei and supplied me with particiUars which 

if put on pajjer would give any one an exaggerated notion of thdr poverty. The children 
“ of theao p^le wore Utarally loaded with gold and ailver jewellery and their women folk were 
“ clad in fine silk saris which any ordinary middle class woman would envy. This was chiefly 
liotioeahle in the black soil villages of this district." 

8. The letter quoted, hoivever, raises another [mint; and that is that the bulk of the re¬ 
turns are not of ^icultural conditions, but of conditians in small inqfuaail towns. Some ex¬ 
amples are ^ven later of the occupationa of the persons included in (ome of the better-^ed 
books. The occupatione arc moetly ainall shopkeepers, clerics, artisans, and the like, with a 
fair number of professional men and well-to-do I*andholdfrrB and Sloneylendcnt, and a fair 
number of labourers and domestic servants. The small shopkeeper, tho artisan, the village 
accountant, and the lower grade Municipal clerk may be said to occupy about the middle 
point in the picture. But these ore imssibly just about the true average or middle point of the 
social and economic life of the small mofusdl town. The petty shopkeeper in a small 
town or moderate-aiMd village baa only a trivial turnover in tb* year. Whether rightly or 
wrongly he was almost always treated ns having an mcome below tie taxable minimum for 
Income-tax when that m min i »m was Es. 1,000 per annum- The income of thfr blacksmith and 
the carpenter will be sllghtlv low er again. The accountaut and lower graiie clerk draw aalarita 
from B«. 30 to Ra.iO per month. And all these classes handle a good deal leas money in the comae 
of a year th^" does the amall cultivator with ten or twenty acres of good land. There ia not 
in the small towns any great class of Industrial labourers. A perujial of the occupation liatii, 
loUovring paragraph 48 will. J think, satiafy the reader that i,he general labouring cluiiaea of the 
amall town are sufficiently Tcpreacnted. os well as the weli-t(Mlo landlord or bigger trader, 

9. It will also be mien that the Eural re turns give the imprCftBion of a slightly lower lovol 
of economic life than the Urban returns. But I am not fully satisfied that this is geituttie nnd 
is nut duo to the causes outlined in the letter quoted above. 


10, The form of the slip on which the details of the family income and expenditure 
were coUeclcd aa foUot¥R 


3hU1 qI Family 
tWUg$«a 

Oomspniimt of Mc*l ef FmnUjf 
Xumbor of wraben—Adnlt 

ClhLldnifl 


iiooJiUtf* 

Oilf?, 

Total 



lAeodctD dE ell momboie oomfiiiuid fiQDi mil wnma in tme your fts. 



Arerffigo expeadiluni dtiring one yo« oa— 




Ra. 



Iv 

BentAl 

O-rtmeniw 

' ■. p 

lit 

Food 

S. AmitAfltUEate ,, 

If ■■ 4 ■ 

3. 

Clnthiikg 

10 * Tim™l 

VP mr 

4. 

FimiLuie 

LL LuxurieA 

" - *4 

5. 

ISdiuAtUiiL 


i * VS 

e. 

^rVAUti 

] 3 + TAAAtiOfl 

* ■ AS 

7 , 

fpflB, etc. 

Tot*l 



B&ioAce ATmilAblo for inveaUnao t 

■ ■ V # ■■■ ■■ 



Ia tbe fAiii% HOT indelHed m iftqiniry hmiieee I 


•1 


11. The foUowhog were the initnictiuna i — 

ADULT mimm in ilw we of mAUfA jmn ud {iter, ea 4 In the oaas of femelw M wtu 07 

liveii widi A huahaa-iL or i»ve etiAkuod yuMt** 

* In y» md no diAtuKtioa waa me^lfr Ui the metter af lha ego pt ouanib^n ef thii tainOjrH 
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"INCOME " Nut IncoJoa oiiljf, ftftar dtdtietLng mt q| ctUtimiPit^ buiiJMi eimwfi. ^tc,, bafi Gut 

umiDa whicG If proTidM (or imdin- EcpcDdituftip 

RENTAL ** MAM Ktu«l Amount pAidt f>r Donnit fGfitfJ if iiQiiw awiud | but not rvot of bufiqsi pjvmlM^ 
which fthoa^ii be ibdiiatAif from Icopnio if j^iut of bniiiiAiyf ixpsoiif. 

" FOOD ^ loolddvA drinks ind ibo of otitvTtiiiilng uUmnnu thiia 104* OfrmiiOGk». In tlifi ohd 

nf Cnit ivitorv who mv piit p| tbo pmduofii n( thtAr empa mod owfcUi for domaitiia GOtkiuminjuG tho nJnn of tba pn>dae« 
K» ooiunmod ibouM be iddiHl batb lo Igdauq iad “ Food'^^ 

'* CLOTRCNO incliudei monnj tponi on inCbt Appiritm, id«Pp ar ttflftia l tMthp boot pqlMinp nod ipoctivki. 

“ FURNITUKE *' bclndisf wXl miyytaUt^^fiy minJivd fqrbonwbold me, coat of fnak potty fopijjca to boQd- 
Ifij or jtf conteii U, oil or otbor fomi of Ughtioi; beddEng. * 

*Li Woftflni eocEqtrin wbenaaqnlim of thin klniliro nudo tlaomia nspsILj iownlwd for Fuel iiid LJ^ting'*, 
And imcli A miln boad might bit GncMAiy ^ ah nn^aify in tbo lAr^goft IndiAii Citioa. BdL tho pwent f^nquiiy if 
ODtirdy limited to mofnaaij, wJiem the coot of fool And llnhtf 1 a ¥ory AfnaJL Fd« 1 if mriAEly cowd^gcAlcis^ iho dnn^ 
oolleot«| At odzl momqnui by the women Aadohildnra And mAdo wtily bttooal»A wbieb Are ptiiAi«ied on waIIa onoebn 
todry* LAm|wArnYmyAiuAllAGd InalboientpAndtbeboarforgoangtobodvciyoAi^. Infonue of the (AmJlioA oxm- 
minHl in towne JiIia Dbrn-wor^ NA^kp mo., tho oxp«uew tinder liilii liud ndglit be APpmlAbb. And tbli » oiin of tbn 
lOAflOQ* why Lbo jwroentAg^ under “ Otber Cbmindnoiy Exwditure ** Ar« tiAiiiilly fAidy high in ibo Lkamii vtlb 
higher lELGomo. In Uio clAiaei with iowmt lnl^ame tbe AOLtuy espemUinn on thli hmd mtut be vniy aolaIIp ond in 
rilUgtf ntmoft nog^bEo. 

SERVANTS Inelndei WAfhcxnw'p And B> rbot^a chAfgaot nmlWAtor chArgee Otharllijm M ani4-ijinJ TAutlnG. 

'* CRRRHOXIES ioGlndiDA domeftic And ieniplo nliginiui expend Etiun, coni of untoiiAinizig gnsfU aiiiisof of 
Oomnooiea, and cub pAjmeoti to gnottA nnd nlAtivcn At aiuh tLtiLi»^--fa^notehArlina,^bor the noat of pjlgrimA^Gn. 

TRAVEL ” doen not i&cInilD jonmeyi for bniinut, which nno t matod aa pert of buinw erpenj«s but inrludM 
the eoAt of pi|grdnAg»p both Uie expenic of getiing tbnn and hiolc; And aIao ainonaiA tpenl it tlio ihiineA vimiwL 

*■ taxation inaliuiw aU kind# of dimot tAXAtloii beth GoYommimt And MunlnlpAjp 

LUXURIES -* indodee cost of privAte cArrU^ (other than pay of DeAchjiiAG)p mnoknep recrcAikin expenAiafp* 
poot nnd telogmin cbArgnt, nempapor AubeertptioDf p And oon-ton th of tbo Amount of money apont on joweJ^jy« 

*Thu WM An oTnzm'^t. RecmAtlon expansaf fhouM hAYO been tAken m itom 9p Amufemeuti* 

** AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR IXI^ESTMIENT Loclndea nlncNte-nthi of the ttmoimt apent un jowdteiy, nil 
Gu»lAy ppoGt od pumbnu of immoTuble property^ oromtion of bulEdingf, end pAyUEmle to Influranco CompAniu. 

TntheQqwtiea^-^ IS TflE FAMILY ENDEBTHD it wm dirwtodihet qi No was to be 
enletmli And ihnt ImlebLcdnaBe done not innludn eimii^y oidiJiAry gnoda lAkon oa cre^L, 

It Wu fnriher directed thAl tf my Lmportani itAmi of expcGdiluiti. endi oa fiiynient cd inleiM to nmtmy-laiLdoix 
o j-expendiLuie on law-nuite^ wu nutloed in tho oak of Any fAmily,, item and amaunt ebould be enlemd in the 
DuuglG of ibe dip-* 

•Tlifl Item *' pATTnent of interwi *" (otfanririiKi Ihen on bujunesfl leemi} wu ah omiadon froin the or^inAt dipj 
whom It abould liAYvAppoemi AAA negnlAT Item. Mahj of iln^mEMtctci^fdL ooirupGniknte enLeiHln the mar^ 

gin for ihif tTpe of exp^mliture. In a few caeae, whem a f Atnily m moro or lest pormAUinitiy InYulred in lAW-euitAp 
eApmuea nf lAV-niilA worn eotoml In the niAi^gin. 

12. For tto Tabdlntioa of the Msaiilts four Tabka were deaigm:d. Tte %t^es 
abstract^] aapoJT^te]j fot eocih r&tom (i.ev, the book or books scot in by eadi corieajKmdcnt] 
and oompil^d for tho puipooea of thiu Appondu by XatuTal l}i\'b]0iio. 

13. In aH TfiWiw ihe ufli( i) (Ac/umiYy .—“ I7rfwa*‘ tncana “ from localities hating a jMipula' 
ttoa of 10,000 or ovor. *'IiuTtd" wpsos “from localities having a popidatitm of leBS thtin 
10,000. “ JfurJ’* meaDs that thf! ivtam Id qnoetion con tamed familhs fiom each tru: of 
locallt}', 

14. Table I gives the onntial net intwiEMi bj u c., the number of familli^ in which 

th? per mpr/a tncoflio, dfl stated, fails within wetnin ctaes limits. Tlte per eapila income is 
obtained by dividing ths net incffliie of thp family by thrt niunW of membi'is in that fomilyf 
without-distinction of age or sei. It flhould be not^ that where, as often, tk'io is mom tlum otu; 
wage camerut a family, the oombined income of all wage csmeis is taken as tin* family income. 

15. A phrasal of Table I and the percjntages in 1-B will show that, except ia the Eonkan 
the rtomittotifeat class is Class IV, the medbn value of which is Bs. lOO per head per annum. The 
Siml dass fignce,> show a slightly higher tj-pe of incoiDc tlian those of the l>ecim, Kamatak or 
Gujarat. The Eonkan figures are of quite a different character from the ethers. Out uf 728 
families no less than 09 are shown ta having per eapUa incomes of less than Rs. 25 per nnintm 
There were only? Eonkan retains; and of the 99 families in question 112 occur in otic ivtiim 
from Bai in the Eolaba District and ^ in another return from viilagea near duplun. 

le. An anaijnis of the 52 in the first case givns tho foUmving by caste* and by a more 
detailed classification ‘— 
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TheKAtkaris are of coniw exotfdin^y pcwr; and,** thi-y bBppkmtnt tkii fetid pnjpln• by 

wild fcniU and root*, it i* possible that U» per eo^a mconw i* ally a* low as tbi** a to 
some of Mr. Bajo'* Katkori familks aw ehown as living on inconoe that ifi almost mendihJe, e,j., 
I adidt male, 2 adult femabs, i childwn, total T peraons, ik*t rncomc (toUl) iif r aiditim Ba. CO 
or Rs 5 per month, giving from JO to U aanaa per mmtli for eaeh member. The villafe w a 
whole is mainly composed of Agris, ami tk« am shown m lewiving incomrs \afpng fttmi 
Rb. 13) to nearly Ba. 200 per eapita per annnm. 

17 Air Kamndikar** retnni shows 291anulkB with per oopito meomsa below Rs. 25. 
Thttw^ Wm viUagpa in the Chiplon Tatoka, and the fumilka am mainly Mahwa, sod poor 
MusalmaDs. with a few KuubiB, 

18 Generally speaking th? Kemkan mtonts am mom from Rural and less from Urban 
tocalltks than the mtams from the other Natural Divisiona. And this largely cauarB the lewr r 
level of net income for Table I. In all the Natural Divisions them is a tendc ney for the Ruial 
faimlios to show a iowtr Ie%tl ot 

19. Excluding a few returns in wbioh it was impoasible to fix a poei^ ihp »nn>f*er of 
la which the greatest numerical weight falls in each of the ctasBr^ia as followa. The wthed 
ndopted was a rough one. Where any one cUescontaintd a difiniU ly Wgt r number of lanultt a 
than any other it waa counted as I: where two adjacent dassts ccmtaimd appiox^ateJy 

the flame niioJwr as one another hut each mom than any otlu^r claffl it ww connttd aa I 

to each daas; aud where three adjacent classes contsiiKd approximately the ea^ cnmlK t the 
middle dasswas counted as 1. The few exclucfed returns are thoBc m which there wm a 
few Eamilba only in each of a long series of clflsaes. 
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Of the 10) of Rural rcturnfl in which the greatest weight faUa in Claes IV 5 eccur tn Sind. 

29 In all other Natural Divisions thjEre were more Urbnn than Rural returns. But in the 
Konkai out of seven returns and 728 familks only 1 return and ICO fcmilM a urn- firm an 
Urban locality. 


21 Novertlwlcss, even after mBking allowancts for thifl. thf ir at re no cbhs in which 

retoms' from the other three Natural Divisions siam d such « dimi nts of pow liy m any cue 
l ofr ality aa those of Alessrs. Raje and Karandikar, This is Ust showc d by the foltowmg; 
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22 An anvly*''* the per copi/a tacongs of f mployer ■ of Atieem. Kirlqskar Bros, frem 
Kirfoskarwodi, Sutara, may be of interest. A few cases of familks coD5istir.g of only t adult 
























































mole have been tisduded. All Umi fcuoilk^ shown are thri^foiv grnniae familKS, even tboagli 
in scnae csaaa there mic no cbildreti. 
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It wouldHsem that approxunate position of the soimalperaiptfd iocome for an average sized 
family ja^-Ctetical and Foiremon Ba. 175, Skilled Labdm Ra. IDO, and UEuldiled lAbonr Bs. 70. 

23. Tim following is an analysds'of soma Baiiwaj aervanta cetumed frota Lonavla. 
familica consisting of only 1 adiilt'maie there are 26 familieB ntuened, of whhb 7 aiw 
I MnTimnpjlftn ai^ 18 niiHdIg dasa Hinda Castes,—^Uantha, Shimpi, Mali, etc.}— 


Claas ni —Ba. 60 — 75 
Qaaa iV—Ka, 75—125 
Clstia V—Bo. 125—176 
Ckaa VI—Bs. 176—236 
Class Vn— Bo. 23^375 
Class IX—Bs. 3^-376 
niA>« xn—Bs. 476—635 
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34 . In Fiiolessor Kaji'a letun^ there are 26 families of cultivatore from two viiiagra in the 
Katna^i DiutiioC Of throe 19 are Brahmans and 6 Bnnbis. A few of tbs BrahmaxB are 
shown as having a Second ooenpatton in addition to agzioultiice. The analysis of incomes is aa 
fdlowa:— 


dasa 1 —tEb. C^— 35 
dasa —Ba. 26 — 50 

ClasB m—Ba. 60—76 
CUs 3 rV—R b. 75-125 


5 
7 
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Ossa a V—^Ba, 125—176 
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Oasa VI—Bs. 176—323 
Claaa VII —^Ea. 323 —SiS 
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26 , Of pmely agricultural per oaj^a incomea we can take the following from a retam by 
Mr M.'m. Save, from villagoa near- Chiochi, Thana District, Ko family ia included uaiesa tlm 
^patios is entered as Agricoltnre pnie and Bimple 
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26 Porhap) the most interesting] Of all the tetnms is that of Mr. V, V, Chitrao, aino' it 
Dtcaente a pietpre of apparently a compfcfe pwrdy <fgrictiti^rai vSla^, namely KidonL inthe Bijapur 
District W foaowing are the ocenpetionB of the heads o( families 


Agriculture only 
Agriculture and trade 
Agriculttire and labour 
Agriculture aud begging 
A^oulture and ViUago officer 
Sheep leating 
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0 8 l0--« 
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Tb»: foltowwg b the analysis of per capita inwmM in tins viHagt:— 
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2T. The fonr familiea in Class Vli aie an agticidtiiiist (siiigle adult inale); a Lingayat 
(ocoupation not stated, one adult Tnidi> and ooo adult iGmale); a Fr»‘at imd Beggar (aiiigle adult 
male): and tie Plroistitute Istugle adult female)* 

28. Beasona aro given beJotc (in tbc discussion to TaUe El) for t hinlnng that the Incomea 
shown by Mr, Chitrao aro—as average Inoomes over a long term of years—understated. But that 
is additional avidence for the dednetion thatev^n in this purely sgrieultiiral village in a tract liabk 
to constant famines the most frequently reoumng type of per capita Encome is not below Bs. 70. 

39. Chi the whole after making allowanwH for the ixregnlaiities introduced by the drficf 
tmoes in the types of locality selecfed it may be infemd that in tbc Presidency' propt-r the most 
common level of per capita incoiue la in Urban localities about Es. 100, and in Bura] localities 
about Rs. 75 subject ho weTP r to the doubts exprcsBcd else wbero Tcgaiding Rural oonditiooB. Bni 
there tuo a few caetca In whioh many familk'S arc very mneh poorer, and in almost castes theiv 
am nuiaerouB iustaoffis of much rit^r families in a fab number of caaes running up into four 
Ggurcs per capita per annum, 

30. In &nd alone there were 7 Urban, 0 Rural, and 2 Miiced returns. Hh* niimbej' of can-s 
with a (lednito selection for any one ctsae were r— 
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for Rural and Ra. 140 for Urban tocabtiea. 


31. In astudy of this ruiture tie Arithmetic mean (mmally called the ** avrtfigo ’* in popular 
parlanoe) would be a mialeftding typo of averojp to take, becanse the long tail of U gh value classes 
containing a few-familka in each would reiitilt in ib.> Arithinetic mean coming out conaiderabiy 
higher than the posttion of the most fesqueutly toemmg InconK. Thus in the KonJouj in Table I 
bdnng thfl value trf Clasa Iasna.a0, andofCiaas XYtU aa Ba. 900 (these be ing valurs j oatified by 
an inapectioa of the totiima), and for all the other CSasaes takjug the nipdian value of the Clasi 
Interval {e.g. in dsa II Ro. 37.5 r m Class III Hs. 62.5r in Cbss IH Rg, Joo, and so on), tie 
ArithmetioniBan w'orfcaout atEs. 99.32,* whoffiasthr amst commonly rticnmna t™ of Inco^ » 
between Ra. 25 and Ha. 50. 

33. A third type of average ta the SJtdithat is to say the Income of that family which lias 
an equal number of fanulks abow and below it (in tiiacatt) the mean of the two rwtdjaa familka 
since the number esamlned is an evenniutiher). In Classea I and II t<^vtlK.r tboie ai^ S34 
families, and in Classes III to XYUI inclnsive there are 394 familks. We hove therefgrc to take 30 
families from Class III and add them to Claews I and Tl, wbinh will leai'c 364 in each half, ^If 

we tabs j^Bron Class III to get the iWidinn family we have to tak* the — &om the 
Cliisa interv^ Bs. 25 (Rs. 75 minuaRa. 50) to get the median Income, which workn Aht 

at Bd. 55+8L 


*Thkkobl«iD«) b^inidtiTi^yiikfftbtfinmbetofEKmiliiilnHQhCI^ CIwY^ua 

ol cJi« pmdantM^ A&d divMtng nf tlkfi totnl number oi f 


M itutcdf cmDQ[i^^ Ul^p 

























‘ 13 . WV fb^irfon? hiiTr^ the folloniag ivierflgtB for tbc Konban i~ 


T\»ilkia of mofft fjvqnonii;^ ntcBrnn^ tjpi „ ^ _ S7.B0 

lacfliiiia fltf two ^ $6,81 

^ A^%r«p3 ^ (Af^wttk; IIom) IibKUDei ,, „ _ ftB.32 

34. It h po^ibli^ (but by no probable) tbit^ ii^ k>ii1J stcuw particulArB for a wrv 
much lATgc*! aimibor of familicA than tlw number exa^ifucd in this study, tluj Arithmetijo Mro^ 
and the Median would not show snob wide diwigenoe frotn the most firequcnUy irciLmug type. 
JSfi/ iheff icoutd altFays be higher than it, and the ATtiltmtiic Mean ahtega be higher than tie 

Median* 


35. I haw now to advert to Table V. This Tabb was takim vut to lu^t a possible cridosm 

that a per capita inconK somewhat higlier than th?. eommonly aooi^pted figme might haw bet-a 
obtained owing to tb' oormspondentsp eitht^nviUolIy or acddentallj, familiea couiaitung 

k ^ than tbi^ awni^ numb r of membem. Table V waw theiefon- tatern out aa a check. It 
fihowR tk^ diAtribudon of the families examwd according to the nnmbDr of nta^mbers in each. 
Wi^ have fortunatelj an exact- compaTifwn avnilabk disctiasioii of famit^a eontiiiiifed in 

Ap[iendix V ^ and a glance at tliAt Appendix will show at once that the fajiuLb^sexamioed m tV 
pi • sent enquiry an? fully nonnhl in ukr. The possible criticism that had been andcipatiMi w 
fclti^iefoiu averted. 

36. Table U was taken out as n sort of check on the quality of the work. Obviouflly the 
normal annual erpendituie can only be very mocli higher than the normal annual inoome if a 
conaidcTahlo. capital ia h^bg coutiuouflly expended* which in India w-ould nstiany take the form 
of sale or mortgagii of lands or jewielr)'. Certainly Aome such euitfis must occur.f feut the occur* 
o uce of a Ijuge number of familkdi in the Cluas having expenditure nbont donb^le income would 
tii^uarly mean either a coimdembk' understatement of income or a conmdcrabk! overstab ment of 
r xpendiiure^ Of the 102 families in the EamatAk shown m the top or wojst class 51 occoned in 
il-. Chitrao^s Rural return fcom the Bifapur District. 

37. Mr. Pbitrao^H work vrm moot careful and crtuiplotc. and an examUiation of theiae cmem 
in dctiu t shows that they are not due to ctesanesA. In no caKC does he make th c expenditure of 
any person auch OB a labourer^ who has noaeciirity to ofier for a> loan and no capital to spend, 
ill iiount toanythiugappreciably o hove his in(?on j e. On the other hand tn any of hJa Agricultu riat® 
aife shown nawiiendiiig hundreds, and m a few cases thoii^nnds per cent of their incoma. What 
bw happened is this. Mtp Cbitrao’a enquirtes come on the top of a series of bad years^ and the 
entcivatom have lioeo spending savings, find selling or m ortgaging bmd^ In several casca the m- 
cf>FEio lA Bpedficslly mentioned ss being the mean of three years One qf his famiMcti w^Mch is 
shown as spfflidmg far in excess of mcome w also noted ns having monoyfcTd out at interest. 
This state of things is po$sible only in s tract like Bijapnr» where good years come seldom, bnt 
when thov do come bring huge Tottims+ The agnculturat returns from the Konkan natorally do 
not show these cases of expenditure farin c.^ceBsoniicome, hecans^in the Konkan thereia alwnvs 
at least a fair crop, and the difference bctwe^ui the womt year and the best yearisfirirly nurtow* 
Really apeaking, to get approxiDiatdy correct ™uHs frcuu fainily budgets in u tract tike 
Bijapnr it would be necessary to stat e both income md expend! tore for a term of at Icajat ten 
ye.ira. in order to get them t o bnknee out renaonably. 


38. TAblo in 18 a arm pie tabic bused on the question at the foot of the slip, it ahowsdniply 
tJie numb€y^ amd proportion of famihea with vsrioua diuscs of mcomc who nre in debt to moneys 
lendccB. The proportions ate high, but not higher thnn would be exp^tifd in IndJa^ where the 
niajority of hniiaehoId«rs (eciiecisllt^ in the Mofusail) arc cither borrowers or leBclem, and &ftm 
both. 


39. In rejation to this Table I quote the foUiinii:^ uate by Dr- H. H, Mann, to whoiti 1 had 
shown tli« figures*— 

“ 1 think you r Rgnrefl tmdcratatnj the ptojxHtion of families who are in debt* At least 
my figurca in the under viltnga eomliriou-^ place the proportion of indebted 

f&iTiiliea kgher. But when so much outcry aboutindebt^dnesa is madeJt ignoiw& whj^ 
aliiioetaueceKaryisjnditionofiigriimlt^iTillifecvi^where, 0 ^ particularly in a regiim ol 
peasant proprietors. It is not the extent of indebtedness which ought to worry us (for this 
is a part of the agricukure without caf^al, whidi is tho pssence of peaenat proprietorehrp) 
but the liigh rate of interest which is charged. Iji the two vinagett I have carefully strudied 
this came to im ave rage of Jiirtt under 26 per cjmtJn the west of the Poona Di strid: " and 23 
per cent- in the cast of the sainc Diainct. 


• Thp iJl fconlUWntrovtniW f*rl, the jvemm for wlilrh tAnmtt be giwi Ihw^, a^\thi%O 0 ItcknlooJ^ Btlt both tbe 

f Atit mad itsrt IWUOIU tor it can bft larertAtnud by jvhir^ t* any tECl^t»nlE vf tft&tfKtknl Thfloiy. Tbn Ju*i may bo 
otAtod A« f^Onvn. Wlwnd^aUnil vStliamitnlMrnf dlvidHl tip intn ehmirm, tT th« 

mmt fmanspily rwnrrEo?^>1® in m ibn whnt *mdar oiwi s \ijng UC nf 

irmXwim nlwni Willi ffwn ottly * ^ u iitnyi bi^rthAO the moaitrcqtumdy nemrTina Itw 

™ii thr AriUunPtic Mpho Is m\wxjm yghurlJwio Ibo M^paiaa. 

f Ontf rtmsfal flfinvtfppTicbjftS nntwl «#faijut n FsaiJly afaowiiig expciaiitun for aJborm inc^tde thid Uai iKady wui 
by faUiflq wpopding «iiEtnJ, 




CIV 

40. Tabl* [V » in many wnya tbo moat important o! all. It ta an attempt to uoerta in 
tlie percentage diatribution of expenditure under various beads. 

The beads chosen were— 

Ctftffpulsortj, ^ oluamry. 

1 Food ^ Education. 

3. Clotl^g. '• Dodom loss, medicine. 

3. R..-ntaL Other voluatan*. 

4. Oeremonieii, Giarltyi etc, 

5. Other compnisory. 

Of tins list &ads 1 and 2 eiplnin Uwmselves. They were alflo, in contfndiBtinotjoa to oil 
other Items on the slips, filled up for every famUy in every return. 

41. Head 3, Benlal, was to indudo actual rental where dwelling lentod. or normal rental, 
where dwelling owned. But this ruk waa not in all cases obsers-ed. A good many boohs showed 
rental *' nil " in all oases of owned houeca, wludh of eonree cowre the casos of the majority uf 
cultivatoia. On the other hand there really are cases in which a domidhs is not only not rented 
but would be more or less imrentable. For instance 31r. C. S. doshi a return from the Fanch 

contained a 1^ number of Labluum (Lnmani) families \ and dnee those mratly reside 
in huta in settlements of tbe Caste away from villages, and anyone can construct his own but, 
it is probable that Mr. Joshi’s “ nil ” entries for the rental o! these Labhanasis in acoordanca 
with facts. 

42. Kcvertheless the onussitm to record nurmal rental in aome cats^ has reaidteil in tluj 
percentage expenditure under this head coming out somewhat too low' in the Table. .4nd in 
order tlwrefom, to teat the average oipendiiiire under this Imwi, I give below the pereentages 
obtained on sekboted individual leturas, in which rental was filled up lor all or almost aU families. 

43. On the other hand, before giving the fignraa, it is dsnirable to quote the following 
note fey Dr. H. H, Muuv 

“ I think that in ail villagea owned heusjes should be entered as without rent. In practice, 
if the house U not lived in, it falls to piet^sca, and is not rented to anyone eW- It is in fact 
unnwroSis, 1 think, therefore, that your observers, who put the rent ns Mtf in vilUges, were 
uBUallv right. Hence, so fur as vilbiges are conceraed, I do not agreo with yon that the 
percentage expenditure on rentel is too low. But this reraaik does not of course apply to the 
^uni-urbon oonditious of a Taluha town.*’ 

SamplfJt offerixntage eiqKndifurc on rentef tn Ti-fifnitf in ipAicA rente/ itm mUred 

for all nr atttunst of/ famitiea. 


P«rciml44!n Djcpnaclitiiiv rHci HiytltMl aIooc. 


Xntiml l^lrkloiu 

Return. 

! 

1 UiUL^ 

IV mad 

VJ tn 
IX. 

svin. 

aUJABAT 

Mr. AL K, l>rM. Jlcuw^b, Vrbiut 

3-i 

2-8 

1 

3-0 


1 

Hr, M. H. ^hMh, .nintLid, F^h HoIuIiih 

CTrktti i.a 

4’u 

4*7 

ft-ft 

Nti fjuaiUa. 


The tCmrbbart* IWamnnr 

1 


3-1 

Xo funlLtet- 


Tb« ThAndu-p LvdhlkA Hum, HaW Vmai 

lUthwVAr,/(Jira4 .. 

1*7 

t*T 


Nq fmrnUiw, 

K02CKAN 

. Hr. Bl UUjie Dbtriat Deputy 

Thui4e 



1-2 

■ft 


Hr- R. K- K*i»rniUEijr+ Ghlpl'*n+ -J 

1 Mr. B. D* Kiwiltrah lUiiiJ#rl. tTrhaa 

! 

4-7 

4-ft 

BO 

3-7 

1 ti'2 

Only OIK 
mily. 

DECX^ait 

Hr- R- G- Gbiirpare, Burwiuii* Pihiuu. 

** 

S-B 

j T-B 

IQ-4 

Nq 


Hr- !*■£, KiflnAkK, KiriopItifWftdJ, Satun, 
SmtoI ** ** 

■ft 

1 

■s 

i 

Oti« himay. 


iCr* D. IL Mudbnh 

ft-3 

o-» 

8 4 



Hr, N- L- /Diht. Oid}hK Kut 

1 

1 »s 


Chily 

» fair tAEoUlEPt. 


>fr. ButUuMUflul KdvibJclLiuti, Nunik, CTr&ui 

il 4'S 

1 

ft^E 

4*4 






























Fpzcpfitpgfr «xpeiuiiia» ob EcittpJ plonCk 

Nfttiml DiTuioiL 

RetnnL 

CIpwp 

t to in. 

ilMmrm 

IF Bod 

?4 

CImhi 
VI to 
IX 

CIlMM X to 

xvm. 


Mr. S« E- LaruTlk, PcH>nm„ ,.1 

7-fl 

a-a 

0-0 

10-1 


Mr* 3A V., GborCf Ahmprtnpgpr^ Uriram * v| 

1 J3'3 

0-7 

0-2 

10-1 


Mr. V» IL Npcuiiplhpdt 

Khindrpb. Uwbam 

a-2 

4-4 

3-a 

3-3 

KAftNATAK 

Mr* JL S* ^idkpzxiJr 


(SO 

4-4 

Ko fpmilkp. 


Mr. E9. S MiuhgiELUi. A tfaalt Bclgpom, 


4-4 

4-0 

5-1 


Mr» K-G. Kplghplgi, Blwwihrs ^r^p ^ 

3-3 

e-0 

3 5 

5'S 


Epo Bdudur V. S. Npiki B«mbciiiiiir, 

jjflJfbfJ 41- -1 -k 


3-7 

3-4 

1^5 


M>< Vv ^ Fliadni^, Klunppur^ BeJ^pain, 
/jpnrJ 



3*2 

3-3 


Mi. ¥, F. OutrpDt JfWoni- ^mpur, Mval.. 

-a { 


1-0 

No fpTFidwi. 

S!\'D 

Mr. A&BJsdps Lllprpsi. Npifftbilubj^, Epftil ** 



4-0 

3-a 


Mr. CT. Judd^ Bar^tt^LiiV, lu- 

kuhP, Mind 

4-1 

4-T 1 

5-3 

3-5 


Mj. Jptbpiipnd TbporanlAp, LL.B.^ Jiboola- 

UrhoM 4» 

1^0 

3-5 

4-4 

2 0 


Mr. MmhoiiMrtl BMhiinpli, Kpndipru, 

NPVP^iflPlSe ^pntl 

■nilkPi 

3-7 

3-4 

4-7 

7-2 


Hr. TekckuiO l£ipw»inj^, Tindo Adpin^ 
NArpbfduiJi, 

10-4 

0-3 

10-D 

4-& 


Mf. IL Dbprmpdu^ lArkpnih^ *4, 

3^3 

1-& 

s-s 

a-7 


44. Thfi iDclnsioa o£ Hoad 4, Cerenwnw, CAori^y, ^c,, nndor “ Compulnorj- " wonld priaps 
seem strau^ to o 'Westerner, In India eipenditniw on Cferetuodea » important and iioavoid- 
able. In another Appendix a lev sampW of espondituni on Cettjinomca on? given. Eipenditum 
oti Gharttv oocnpiea much the aame pcuttion aa expenditun! on Church offiertonea would occupj 
in aaimiUratudj in England. It ia not compulsory to the aamc extent bb expenditure on Con^ 
monies. But it is much tho enudler of the two itenu to tliia Head, aud It waa thought beat to 
keep them together, largely because oeiemonial oecaaions are the principal occaaionB on which 
money is given in Charity. Expenditure op thia head docm not appear against all familita in 
all returns. And in many cases, instead of stating an annual avera^ enm, the amount entered, 
especially a^nst Item 8. Oamraoiuts, on the slip was clearly a special amoim t spent in a parti- 
ci^T year. Nevertheless in the case of any return in which this method was adopted it follows 
that these special BX]M>iises when worked out a& an average percentage on all the families in a 
Class will for the most part produce tho required result, namely, an Bnnual average for the whole 
number. Consequently the percentage expenditure on this Head will 1* seen to keep within 
fairly well-defined limit* and to obey fairly constant lawa. 

45. The items included under Head 5, Other C<»npuho^, are Furniture (in the seme abovp 
defined, t,c., iacluding fuel and lighting and repairs to buildmga) and taxation. These items Nos. 
4 and 13 on the slip# were rather irregularly filled up. In some books No, 4, Furniture, was 
only fiUeil «P Iw the richer families, alihou^ every family, even the pooiwft, must incur some 
oxwnditure on cooking utonails, bedilmg, etc. In miwy boolu taxation was very rarely entered. 
Undoubtedly the large majority of families in India are not directly taxed, e.y., shopkwpera and 
artisans in iiqn-MBnicil»l tovms and villages, whose income does not rise to the Income Tax level, 
very many of the poorer families even in Munidpal towns, and practically tho whole of the lab- 
ounng olasses. Some doubt may also have been felt as to the treatment of assessment tm. land 
in the eases of oultinitors. Of coum where the cultivator is a tenant, and the terms of the teosa 
do not impoee upon him the obligation to pay the assessnieat, the expenditure ondot this item 
falls upon him indirectly in the form of the enhanced rental. But it seems from ihe returns that 
a good many cultivators who cultivate their own land have not beeu entered as taxed, and in 
ea^juiocs it is to be inferred that the assessment lias beeu treated as part of business expense* 
and deducted from the income. On the whole, except where the number of families in any class 
for any Natural Division are very few, the percentage on this Head works out well in spit* of 
the above remarks,— keeping within defined limits and obeniig constant laws. 

D ■ 10—IM 





















4 ti. Some (Staple retunw am howerer given bo as to enablB tho incidence ol tnxatiiw tr» 
be better judg^. Tie peiwntage tneidenee is ^ven mi total nH int^mteotuliuit tm r^pmdiiurr, 
mainly because people am tnon aeoustocied to consider taxation on tbo inimme banU. If taken 
09 a peroentage on total expend! tam tba pementages would bave l»cn ^gktly tower in most 
letums and much lower m Kamaitak Ko, 1. 

4T. Here alaOr befoie giving the Hganm, It ia deiurable to mention the opixuon of Hr- II- If- 
Mann. He states that atoetusnient on land should lia \‘0 oamo into baslnees exjwiiAee, and sbootd 
not liave been entered as part of expcnditiire at ait- “ Aaeessninni U certainly not taxation In 
the ordinary sense, and if it Is so conndeml it wiil tcail to mtsiinderstanillng." He adds Uiat 
where the samples inolode osaeflament onder taxation tho impression gl’i'en la that the tand-own- 
ing classes site more highly ta^d in ptoportioii to Income than is nr^y tlic case- 

48. It should also be empb^ised onoe again that only dinKtt taxation is consideied. ft 
la not possible in a study of this kind to arrive at any Idsa of the incidenn of indirect taxation. 


Samples op TAXAitoBf in the Sotrra DMocart (SonraEiiif Matteatta CoDuniif). 

A viUa^ near Mudbal town, and port of MuAhd /own, mixed. Mr, D, R. Gadaghtr. 

Total number of families .. .. . - - • 100 

Number of fanuliea in which occupation of hend of jamily is recorded as — 

Agdcultore and graziiig , - .. 

Clerical (including servants of the State) .. 

Labour and service .. * - 

Trade -• -- • 

Artisans * ■ . - 

Professions * ■ 

Bogging or priest 
Living on income 

Number of families m which taxation bears tbs following percentage to tot^ net income— 

No taxation .. - - - - . - 4 

0— 1 pet cent of income .. -. - - .— 42 

1 — 2 „ PI r, *- “ ..24 

2 — b „ ,1 * - * ■ ‘ .. T 

5 —10 ), I, I. -- -* »■ 1 ® 

10—^20 tt ft • 11 '• •’ -.7 

Above 20 „ „ „ .. . - .. -. 3 

In this retoni T-and Bevenue ossessment has clearly been included onder taxation. 


35 

32 

18 

2 

3 
I 

4 
7 


Samples op Taxation ty the Kasnaiak. 


NMfofii, HijopMi', pardy ntral, Mr, F. 7. Chitmo. 


Total famUioe examined 

(The Ofoupations for this return have already been given). 

.. 203 

UumboJ of {amiHafi m which taxation bears tha following pexct^ntAgiQ to totikl not inoomo— 

Ko tuntian 

P V P ■ 

..63 

0 — 1 per wn^ oE inoomo 

* » * * 

,. 34 

T _ s 

® ** M IF ft II 

di * 

.. IT 

2^— S 1-^ fip 

a a 

.. 64 

5—iO „ PI ,, 

■ ■ ■' «' 

..18 

Ifr— 20 p, *j „ II 

-I- 4 * V 

.. 31 

Above 20 1 * 1 # ft M 

a e * * 

.. *.8 


In this very careful return Land Bevenue assessment has been included, and the dguecs 
are most leliable, fractions of a rupee being given in many cases. 


//, —Ranthennur Jlftmidpafi^y, Urban, Rao Bahadw F. S, Saik, 
Total number of families 

Number for which oooapation of head of family recorded as — 

Landholdom 

Clerical (including Govenunont and Municipal services) 

Trade 

Artisans (weavers) .. 

Labour «. 

Begging 


.. 100 


16 

„ 9 

13 

.. 43 

.. 8 
11 


+ * 







CVlt 


Ifanib^T of fatmUos in vhicli taxation Ikiui& tbo Fullovtin^ perranti^e to totnl not tncoiite—* 


jp 

IP 


pr 

Pi 

IP 


i 

42 

24 

7 

13 

7 

3 


No inxftiion 

0 — 1 pen cent of inoomo 
1-2 „ 

3-5 .1 
5-10 
10-20 „ 

AtK>vo 20 „ 

In this totum Iiaiid Ko't’onue aaeossmont ]ui$ evidently boon onteiod undor laxation, einoo 
alt the caaefl of high peroontago ane IdUidholdore. The peisooB shovni aa “ bogging ” ore not 
vandoiing street boggara but religious boggare of Biaiunan caste. 

— Khanapitr, Sets^itlm Districl, Rural (snwfl law»), Mr, P, S. Phadnu. 

Total number of foimlios , , , , . , 45 

Number for wlueh ooeupatioD of head of family' is recordisd as — 

Private inoonte (mainly Landholdets vrith a few petuiioneni, priests, otc.) 26 
Cteiieal (tneluding Govnnunent servants) .. ., .. T 

Tra^ .. .. .. .. 1 

Ordinoiy cultivator .. .,6 

Labour and service .. ., ., .. 5 

yoU.—ln Ibid JCtotltm OOeupiiBcnhii QXUtJj nKiliItiHjp nmij of iluB ^Mj-r*ani itsfiwn. um^ ag ^ 

biLTv uuj-re ttuiii one occnpAlukD, ** wad »«iT«r ^ pnfiitd £rtm ^nrifir WB^tasi 

Number of families in which taxation besiB the folloaiiig percentage to total net Inoome— 
No taxation ., ., ., ., 4 


0— 1 per cent cd income 

1— 2 
2 — 6 


6—10 
10—20 
Above 20 


tl 

n 

IP 

¥M 

M 


IP* 

IP 


8 

5 

a 

a 

a 

4 


Here also Land Bevenue asaesamont has been iaoluded nnder taxation on the slip ; and 
th 7 instances of high t-axatitm are the Landholders. 

a4Mpi.Eg OF Taxation in Sind. 

L —fn Sakkur Distrid, jntrely runif. Jfr. T. A. F^iiOndes. 

Total number of families examined .. ,. ..100 

Number in which occupation of head of family recorded as— 

Agriculture .. ,. .. ,. 6JJ 

SSemindar ,, .. ..17 

^inindar and trade .. ,. ,. .. 3 

Agriculture and trade .. .. .. ., 5 

Zemindar and Government service^ ., .. .. ., 2 

Agrhmlture and Government service ., .. .. 9 

Government service ,, ., .. ., fl 

Artisans ■. .. 1 , .. 2 

Pensioners h. .. . ■ ... 1 

' Agrkutture and labour *. .. .. ,, t 

Number of families in wlikh taxation bears the following percentages to total net income ^ 
No taxation » * - - - - - .. 3 


0— 1 per cent of inconK 

1- S 

2 - 5 „ 

6—10 „ 

10-20 „ 


II 

14 

ft 


tf 

if 

f* 

ii 


4 

23 

35 

31 

T 


Above 20 II ij„ Pi f» ■** 

Id this return agricultural wan dvfmttely mcluci&d under 

//.—XdriaiMF MnnmpGUit/^ Vtbm* Mr^ if. t)hitr7rwii{&^^ 

Total number of «* *» 101 

Number for whkb i>ctupatioa of iiead of family is recorded as— 

Living on income *« «# * 1 ^ . * T 

Government and Municipal service * ^ , 16 












l^fesaioos.. 

Trade <. 

Beligion 
Artisan 
Agriauttuie 
Labour and Service 
Xot stated 

Number of ^unUies in which taxation beore the foliowing percentage to total net 
Income 

No Taxation 

—2 per cent of income 


<1 

fiS 

I 

13 

1 

3 

I 


3-5 « 
6-10 „ 
10-15 „ 
16—20 „ 


n 

n 


76 

9 

12 

4 

na 

I 


III, NaveA^hohf Sural (SoioW twcn)/ Mr, Afandos Lilantn. 

Total number of families »• 

Number in which occupation of head of fanulj stated i— 

Living on tncome ,. . * ■ ■ * < ■ ■ 

(^vezziment Service .. *- 

Trade .. .. -- ■* •* 

Agricultute *• «• •• »* 

Artisana .. >• *• ♦* 

Private eerviw .. * * j * 

Religion 

Nn&ibei of iamiiiea in which taxation bears the following percentage to total Income - 

No Taction .. •* *• •* 

0—2 per cent of Income . * .. *» •• 3 

2—5 per cent of Income .. *♦ ♦. ♦* 3 


76 

6 

8 

32 

16 

8 

4 

1 


In this return Land Revenue Assessment has evidently not been included under Taxation, 

49. Beads 6. Editcalim and 7, Ikictar*^ /ees, etc., are essify intelligible and should have 
caused no misundemtandlng. The percentagee under three may therefore be accepted aa 
approximately correct. The inclusion of 7, Doctor's feefj etc., under Voluntary may cause some 
eurpiise. But 1 think it is in accordance with Indian conations, where household remedlea are 
resorted to more than the modern West. In these, mattere one has to compare the I ndi a n 
Mofus^l of to-day with Ruinpe in the time, say, of Queen Slixabetb ; and I feel that at that^ 
period employment of doctors or purchase of medicines would hardly have been a compulsory* 
head of expenditure. 

50, Head 8, Other Toluniary, includes Servants, travel (otlierwise, of course, than on busi* 
ncM), pilgrinmgea, amusements, luxuries, postage, etc,, and one-tentb of the cost of jewelry. 
The latter item was based on the idea that for the most part jewelry is on investment, bufr that 
thefts, breakagea and loasea prevent its being entirely ao. The items on the slipa covering 
ehu hcjid were entered as ndin a very large number of fatnUies, But this is^ I think, more or 
less correct, since many families certainty do not spend money on these things. Or if they do, 
for inatanoo on postage and travel, the annual normal expenditure will be almost negfi^le. 
For most of the richer families entries were mode, and in some of the returns evidently much 
care hod been used. The percentages obey constant laws, though the limits are rather wide. 


51, Mi. 0- N. Jfshi’s Lahhona families from the Jhalwl Malial in the Panoh Mahals ore 
worth atudying. There were 26 families as foltowa:— 


Per capita ItiCOiW, 

Class II—^Rs, 26—50 . i . 

Clare lU—Rs. 50-T5 
Cloaa IV—Ra. 76—136 , . 

Clare VI—Ra, 176—226 


I Not in debt 
13 In debt.. 

8 

1 


7 

19 



CIS 


Tlifi piciute presontod by the percentage dJatribaties of expeuditme ia i — 


Compulsory. 


1. Rental 


.. O'O 

2. Food 


.. 59'£> 

3. Clothing 


.. 9’7 

4. Fumiture 


.. B'i 

B. Ceremoaiea and 

1* 

1 

12. Charity 

r- 


13. Taxation 


6*8 

14. Interest 


.. 13-8 


Voluniartf. 


5. EducatiaQ .. .. 0'6 

6. Serranta .. .. 2'5 

7. Doctor'^ foes, «tc. . . 

S. Amuseiaepte. 

IQ. Travel 

II. Lnjciiriee .. .. 3‘4 


ToUd, Cotnjniltory .. d3'3 


Tofol, Folunfoiy .. 6'& 


Tbis seems to me a £dr picture of the expsnseE of a Labbada, excKpt that the peroeut-age 
under Ceiemoiilee is too low. The general cost of birth, moirtage and death ceremonies must 
average out at mom tTi aw 1.9 of the Income. And in. the actual: ^ps almost all the 1.9 faUs 
under Chanty. Mr. Joshi has shown a balance available for investment against most of these 
Labhana families, sometimes a large sum. I think that this will moetly be absorbed, in the long 
ran by the cost of caiemonies. Mr. Joshi is one of the conespondenta who has entered Cem* 
monies only against the few families in whose case there had been actnal expenses in some 
particular year. And although the percentage arrived at on his whole return works ont fairly 
well under the Head 1 in. the Table IV, the result Is attained by certain items under miemony 
for families other than these Labhanas. 

52. For this Table the returns were divided into Urban and JZural. Mixed returns wore 
taken to Urban. The four types of income adopted were Classes 1 to III of Table 1, ie., iamiliea 
having a prr copila income up to Ks. 75, Classes IV and V, i.e., income from fis. 75—175, Classes 
VI to IX, t.e., income from Bs. 175—375, and Classes X npwacds, t.e,, income above Rs. 375. 
These wen choeen aa giving four strata of sodety based on moome. The chotoe of limits like 
this is necessary arbitrary. But Bs. 76 is well below the normat salary of the deiica! claas. 
Go\'eniaient Clerks start now on Bs. 35, and a famify of husband, wife and one child on a salary 
of Be. 35 par month means a per capUtt of Rs. 140 per atmum. The hist combined class is there¬ 
fore typical of the working of poorer artisan class, the second of the lowest cleiicat and better 
artisan class, the third of the hif^er cleiical, poorer professional, poorer trading dasses, the four 
of the richer professional and richer trading classes. 

53. The general laws which emerge from the percentage distribution in Table IV eeem to 
be as follows :— 

(1) The percentages of total expenditure under Food and Clothing faUsteadOy from 
poorest to richest closes. 

(2) The percentage under Bental is variable, but on the whole does not perceptibly 
decrease or incmase when passing from class to class. 

(3) The percentages under all other heads rise steadily from poorest to richest, with ths 
exception the peroentage under Education is often as high oi hi^r in tbq third com¬ 
bined class (per capita income Rs. 175—375} than in the fourth combined Class (per capita 
income Bs. 375 and over). 

(4) As between town and country the expenditure on food is usually (except in Sind) 
proportionately higber in ths coontry at any rate in the two classes with per capihi iucome 
below Rs. 176. 

(5) Rental ia definitely lower in the country. 

(6) The foUowing seem to be normal limits for percentages of expenditure ondar 
the difleient heads, taking town and Coontiy together 


I. Food 
X. ClethiDf 

ftcatnl 

4. Cmmcaki, Cbiuitjs tic* 

Od»r 


& Edaniitpn 
?. Doator*! fiwi- 

VdoiiPkfJ 


i, y ■■ ii 

* ¥ ¥ » 

I h Aft 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

ft ft -ft ft 

Toed* Com^nhoT^ 

« B ■■ VI- 


Pwrtft 

Eklwvte 


30-S 

15 0 

12-0 

4-0 

4*0 


ii*S 

3'0 

JO-0 

M-0 

74*0 

0-7 

3-0 

0^3 

30 

SO 

21 il 

e-0 

2e<o 




?duatftij .. 














cx 




C4. In Uu Tables wbJcb follow tbe nuinlMr of families stated as examiniid fd Table I 
holds good for Tables U and III also. When the aiuuber stated as examioed for Table IV u 
oompaied with the oombor stated for Tab]e 1 it will b« found that the Decoao %ure Is 100 short. 

doe to the exclusion of a whole b<»k of 100 families, in which the details of expenditun 
seemed to give uonliabb petoentages. In the taee of thma other DiTuions the mimber exceeds 
the number in Table I by from 1 to 3 famUies. This u due to the exclusion of a few individual 
families from Tables I to til and thdr inclusion in IV. 

FAMILY BDDGETS—TABLE I—{A. ACTUAL FIGURES). 

Annad Net Income btf Ctauea. 

(Tlw unit li Ibv — pad ioUGitip mFPiii not pm^ income cillcoilj. Nel dmuu pliof dcdoatii^ 

bwuuttp AipttiiM. Fef cai^ meijv totpLtiuioiiie divitlM bj 4)w niaiiber of in tba Ipoiil^ vitboilt 

dkliiictloci of Rgie muA ksc*} '' 


N«4mt I>iTiikQiL 


CkA* <ii percdipito Ibomw* 



Qp^UPL. 

Xonkpo, 1 

TlpOCAm 1 

KinuUdk. 





Xotel IphiQIm cxpidlind 

1 1 

1.387 

7S» 

L30V 

1.420 

1.207 

CIpw. 

1 

m ^ 

Em. 

0^ Si 

4 

- 

4 * 

12 

40 


a 

40 

« 

tl 

p p 

50 

* ♦ 


b * 

13V 

240 

4i3 

172 

OV 

JU 

m m 

50— li 

A m 


«« 

347 

m 

3il 

310 

175 

IV 

■■ ¥ 

7^135 

m. . 



441 

111 

4^ 

377 

341 

V 

■fr m 

m—Ui 

b>« 


-4 

41A 

1 S3 

151 

154 

240 

VI 

P A 

175—SS5 

% A 


.. .. 

43 

45 

37 

72 

130 

vn 

- 4 ■ 

545^5 

i r 


» i. 

67 

13 

93 

55 

! 50 

VIU 

m p 

375—^ 
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FAMILY BUDGETS—TABM; IV. 
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FAMILY BDDGETS—TABLE V. 
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APPENDIX X. 

IKVEKSS COfiBELATTO:? DETWEEX FbUCEB AXD BiRTHS OTEB A WtDE ABXA. 

HbfeTenco is invited tn p&rsgrapihASO to 45 on pages 12 and 13 of Ckaptai: 1. It was ihareox-^ 
plained that the regional unit chosen for tho study of the lelatiou between prices and births, nainelj 
the Natural Division, was too smaU; and the results wete therefore obscure. It was also evident 
that the period of ten years is too short a period for the study in question. 1 therefore obtained 
from Dr, Mann the annual prioes of staple food-groiiis from I8S2. The gnuns included are Bica, 
JowatlandBajri. The %uns given were stated in terms of (he price of one maund of each of 
these grainfl. These were thenforo simply sununod, and the residting figure is the prioe of 1 md. 
Rice+1 md. Jowari-Mmii. Bajri, lUs figure was then plotted as the red curve on the diagram 
oppouta, and against that curve was plotted in black the curve of the actual number of births 
in each year/ofZ^'t^the year for prices. Thus the prices for 1882 are plotted on the eamo verti¬ 
cal as births for IB83, and to on. The lesuhs clearly show a defimto ui^'e£so concUtion. 

The Coefficient of Correlation was then taken out, tbs variables being the percentage ehangea 
of each set of values from year to year. The result was a low inverse conelatioiL Bat my 
impreseion is that the Coeffident ia not a very good teat in a case like this, especially with so 
short a Bories as 33 pairs. The diagram is therefore given, and anyoiw who wishes to follow tho 
matter up ought to get simila r series—if posaihle for a longer term of yeus—for several difierent 
regions of the Indium continent. Nothing can be said to be proved from a sin^ case. But there 
are a ftiai groonds for thinking that a definite inverse correlation will always be found to exists 
and that the more backward tracts would yield mom exact results than such an advanced tract 
as the Bombay Pcssidency. 
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APPENDIX Y. 

ATTEMFIXD RECONSTBrcnOK OF m£ POFULATtON OF TOE AjSMED^AGJkM DiBTEJCT ATTEM 

ELIMINATING THE FaCTD^ OF PaMINE. 

L Tlid poptilAtionit of the vmiovts Tidokfis of tho AhmediiAgai Dititruit iJiciw inch varm- 

tionB owing in tine main to famioo ^mjgmtion, that tha cunimL %uii^ abTfau^lYafford no iodiiaa- 
tioa of tho pomuuMnt prog M a or lotantotnn of tlie Diastnet. And m the Di^riot ie ono of 
Focurring drooght^j and preJionta aeiioim adminifitrativo problam^iit it was thought worth whilo 
to try to fiecuro an approximatian to the figunea by Talukaa, m tboy would havo ^tcidd» hod t3ia 
motu^oons dmiogtho daoeGoitiiii, jUid«^diilly thcu^e d 1918 to I9(20» boeo normally faToiirabto 
and evenly difitribotird. The calrrulation^ which follow, being iylaborate, and from their uatuio 
not rodncibtc to any gcnctaUy appUcablo mAthonLattcal foimiiUt no attempt haa been ituid^ to 
apply the &ame niathodn to othar D^an Diatricts. Tho coelBcient^ in Tahto and the mdiatri- 
bution perooDtagee in Table C were kindly rheoked and comeotod by Mr. C. W. A* Tumorp I. C. S., 
who wa^ Colbotor of the Dbtfict during (he taina of 1921, whim t L- idoaej imdcrlymg tMti Ap 
pendix occurred to me. Mr. Tumer-fl local knowledge of the logion m cnniddeiabtet and 
opuuona reUable.“ Table E was abo entiivly cunstnaslfld by him. 

2. The fu^t &t«p WfM? to exclude from the population of each Talnkn the figures of im^ 
mignuitsfi.c,, ju the Censua ^nee of i^rsoiis onumamted in Urn TaltfkSf but not bom in iJm 
DisiftcO- 

3. The next problem wa^ to distribute per Talukaa the hgurea of emigrantfin Th^ figttres 
aiv nsceived from other PreaidendG^ and States, and Fepr&scnit the figures of peraona enumerated 
in those areas, but retunking aa birtbplace tlie Ahmednagar Districts There is also a residuep in 
whose fsase birthplace b tfttiimed as the Bombay Proaidenoyp but Diistrict tmlcuowm ; and Jiomo 
of these must ubrioualy belong to Ahmednagai. 

4. Fortim aDocation of eiiiigrai]t$ to the different Talukaa Index Kutnbers had to be 
devised. Tables A imd B show how thei^e Index Najabors were amved at. Briefly tha ronthod 
was to ffnd tho percentage distribution of tho onufueiated population by Talukaa, weight nauh 
^rcentagr eoparately for four different factors likely to affcot emigratiou, take the mean of tbs 
weighted numbers, and reduce again to, pcTcentages^ 

G. In Table A the percentage distribution is calculated. Clearly it would bavo been in¬ 
correct to take the 1021 figoites, which are modiffed by emigration—the vciy Eactor which it is 
dceiied to oLiiJunato. So the 1911 figures wei^ taken, and trorroctod by adding or subtracting 
the diffeienoe between recorded births and deaths during the decade, tn the absence of epidemics 
in the docennium it would have been sufficient to use the 1911 Cgujc« as they stood aa a base for 
calculating the percentages; but in view of mieqtial inctdauce the aboys methcMl wm 

adopted. 

ff. Table B shows how from the percentagea sc arrived at the Index Kumbera worn obtained* 
The four factors for which corroctioiiB had to be applied wem these— 

Railway /uciWi^ —The pfEsencfl of ii Railway lino traverging the Tatuka being likely to 
induce emigration to eorae extent . Only ab^ weight was ^ven to this factor^ because countiy 
people arc accustomed to travel fairly long diiitanoes by road to reach the railvray. 

Habiis vf the fcapU .—The castes inhabiting ioine Talukas being less inclined to mow than 
tho^ inhabit irig otisrs. Very Uttlc weight was ^ven to this. 

—^This is the mo^t important factor, Tho whole eoursp of the Beacons during the 
decenniu^ hod to be allowed for^ induaaiug Importanoe beuig given to each suiisceeding yearj and 
of opuf^ by far the most importance to tho scaaou I92Q-21, since it is pr&aumed that in all but 
a few cases famine emigraulA rotura, and therafoii& the- pennanenc losa through migration owing 
to the seasoUi even m 1918-19* would be small* Under the term season is included the effects 
of irrigatiou faeffitiea* 

Facilities far obfaimttg uwi on the ypof.—In this mss cousidefablo weight hod to be takou 
from Xagar. which as containing the Headquartei^ town and a huge Cantoimtoat is able to 
provide casual labour, and from Kopargaon, where ths canal irrigation provides labour in the 
Census season, and Ic^r weight bad to be allowed for other facilities, of which the most 
important am fpmine roliof works. 

in fixing the coefBeients for all the four factors I Imd to rely latgoly, and in the oaao of the 
set two factors entlmly, on Mr. Turner. 

7,„ For each of these four lactem conectfon coeffiedentH wem assigned in the cafie of ouch 
Taluka. Bv takiiig the product of any corraetjon eoefficieat and tho original psreentagOf oud 
{mmtily for^aveniem^) ahiftl^ the darnel point Gne place back, paiiiat Index Kumbcis were 
obtain^. Theso aro shoim in colantnfl (c), ^Tfae ultimate crude Index HumbeiB are 

simply the ari throe tic mesa of tho partial ludox Numbers ; and those^ mduoed to peroentagea 
in oolunm (fn)^ give cerreeted or weighted percentages for each Taluka, which we will call 
** Indox Numbers 
« ■ 10 -^ 
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8. TIio litctvx Nmnlwrs ate, !tnwwv«r, only applicablo in tboir absoluts form ta ihn oi$ao of 
perjoiu «nuiDDrat4Ml in non-adjiKviit Districts or States, in which tlu figures nf iininignutta from 
the Nagar District mi^t be as allocablo to the various TalubOM acconiing to a constant 
ratio. In tho caso of adjacont legioas the facility of intezeouraa, and tbe mgular habit of Indian 
mothers ntuEoing to thi^ father'd houK for their first confinement, new^itatod the asaignmotit 
of epedal and oftan vary heavy weighta to particular Talukss, GoiHsially Hpeaking, the actually 
adjacent Taiuha or Talukas were given arbitnuy wei^ta, based on extont of extort boundary 
and the Index J^umborif, and the balance of the centum wsa distributed among the other Tolukaa 
more or less acooiding to the relative size of their Index Numboie, but modified to some extent by 
distance from the mgian concerned. Table C shows the actual redistribution nf emigrants. 

9. In the mm of the residue of persons enumerated outride the Frrridoncy, and mtumed aa 
bom in this l^rcaidenoy, without District oasigned, the following method was adopted. The 
population of the Nagar District is approximately one-thirty^ventb of the population of the 
whole ftiesi de^y, But as eroigiation from the Diatrict has evidently lueen higher than any whaio 
else, ono'thirtielh of tho persons icfecied to were assigned. These weio distiibutod per Talukas 
acoordiug to the Index Slumbeis, To the objection that most of the omigrants would ^ from 
the external Talukas it must be lememlwicd—both that weight has already been given to that 
factor, and that enumemtots in adjacent legtons would more often mcoid the District correctly 
than enumemtois in distant regions, so that the hulk of cases of pensona recorded os bom in 
Bamhay Presidency without specification would be fmm distant parts, even, of the Mng ft l nx j 
and with distance the factor of extemality or intemalitr of the Taluka loses Its value. 

10. Colunui (jf) of Table F gives the conected Ggnie, of Katural Populatton. Natuinl 
Population is simply Bcoorfled Population minus Immigranta jdat Emigrants, and k u mem 
abstraction, cspedally so long as we take the test of btrtbplsce and not of numial evid ence for 
determining Inunigniuts and Emigrants. The Natural Popidation of Ahmedtuigar would alwava 
(in the month uf March} be higher than the Actual Populatton, since there would always 1», 
even in the best year, a good numy persons absent for labour. From Table XI of the 1911 f^e u p tis 
we can ded^ a ratio for K. P. to A, P. Tho figures wens N. P. 969,430 ; A. P. 946,30S. The 
N. P. this ^mels 826,0li0; and on tho ratio of 969:94S we get for A. P. {thaorericri) 801,100. 
The difliaienco b 21,950 j which wo can csll 22,000. We cannot ^ntribate this acoordiog to the 
Index Numbuts, as they do not seem to be applicable, and also becauso Ko pai ^o n b tibsly 
(done of all the Talukas) to have normally a higher Actual than Natural Populntioii. The 
difierenoe in favour of Inuotgrants or Emignuita, os arrived at above, ia— 
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We ought therefore to allot 2,500 to Eopaigaon a$ theoretical excess of Actual over Natural 
Population, and making the excess of Natural over Actual in tho remainder of the District 24,500, 
distribute it according to ^ proportionate value of the figures just givon. This bring done we 
get the final result in Table G. ^ 

11. The results of the enquiry have dUapprinted me considerably, and 1 do not imagine 
that any reader will feel [mrticulariy convinced of the correctness of either the population figures 
in column (e) or the percentage changes in column (/] of the lost Table. Wlrere does the error 
lb f It lies in the fact t hat there is an unaocounted for deficiency of 136,590 petsons I Tlus 
can be seen from the following figures 

Population actually recorded, 1011 945,3(15 

Deduct excess of Deaths over Births in decade ., 6,796 


938,509 

















FcteJ^-beiD. 

KoUgmat*. 

1911 

m m 

69,OTO 

93,I&5 

193T 

vs 

67,934 

163,426 

Difference 


-- 11,136 

d- 69,231 
11,136 


70,367 

Brought down from abovo 

Dedaot advoieo migration balonco .. ,. 


038,509 

70,367 


Tbooredcal Popttfotion, 1921 
Actual ceoordod population, 1921 


868,142 

731,652 


Unncooimted for diOeienoe 


—130,690 


13. How are wc to aocoiint for thk unexplained and Tary high figure ? Them me four 
possibilities:—(1) Deaths were lesB comploteij nscordod tlian births in tho Decjido; (21 The 
Cenans onomeration in 1921 was incomplote ; (3) Emigrants to other parts of India’huled to 
record their birthplace as Ahmednagnr; (4) We should havs taken far more than oruj-tlurtretli 
of the Bombay Uhspecififid. Of these No. (4) can be ruled out, os the figure obtained by enlarging 
tho fraction above onO'thirtieth would be trivial. No. (3) I am very unwilling to admit. I have 
I think, afiorded satisfactory proof in diaptor i of thie Import that enumention of actual ntim. 
bers was not proportionately more inoompleto than in 1911. The verj- alight fall in tho populs' 
tion in face trf tho tromfindou* Influoima mortality really puts the argument out of Court ■ and 
altho^h this ramark appUoB to tim Presidency aa a whole, thora la no reason for thinking that 
omiBsioufl in tlus Diettict would have boon on a higher scale than olsewlrere. No. (3J is a possible 
fine of explanation, amce Enumoratoia may have been laay about asking birthplace, and may 
have put down tho District of enmneratioti, where they were workitig, out of sheet slackness. 
But would they do so more than in 1911 ? Of all the explanations No. (1) is the most attractive. 
But if thia ia the ri^t explanation, then the deficiency in.recorded deaths is vary large; and the 
Infl uenza mortality must have been oven more appalling than tho registered %ure 3 show, I 
may mention in passing that f circulazised every Mamledar in the Presidency to usk whether anv 
diiwt evidetioe had come to light of deaths from Influenza known to have been omitted; but no 
evidence was forthcoming except on a very minute soolo. 

13. Another fact that may bo pointed out is that, in view of the loigo percentage reductions 
which atill remain in tho caw of certain Talukaa in coliimn (/) of Table G, it b possible that the 
correction coefficients for Seasons in colomn (A) of Table B wore not iniffiQiontly nidely spaced, 
thus restoring too few EmigiantB to the wonrt a^cted Tolnkas and too few to the least aflecbod. 

14. But vre could nevef get over the solid disappcomtico of I3fl,6$0 pecsona. And lor that 
reason f was tempted to suppress this Appendix. Bub in the end it was decided to publish it in 
the hope that even if the ultimate figi^ are irensidered unreliable, there may be points in t^ 
^tailed method of worldng which are iatoreeting in themselves. It would also tw very interest¬ 
ing, ii a recount is taken in fust fully normal year, to we how far the figures actually obtained 
approximate to the figures arrived at in column (e) of Table G. 

Tabk A .— PtrcaUogei «/ population o/ Talukas fo Med popukuum of tlut ^Va^r Distridf after 
adjuai^foT cxeete hirtha over deatha or deaUa over bittha for tho cofenddr year 19J1 to 1929 
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Tabk B.—Pitroantaga in (di) (jf Taik A 6orrecl<d bfi ieeigkcing for varioiu/tuHtm, aitd 
convatcd into Indtv Nwnbrrf for Proportionat ttdistribtiiioti of Talubu, 
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Table C.—Peroenlage fomadas for redietribatin^ ant«^ the Tatukof thefgures of ^eona 
enumerated in oiAer parts of Iwiia bful retumins birthjdacea atsigwible to this DistrUt, 
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